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How industrialists, investors and architects can work together to improve 
the small factory’s efficiency and the countryside’s appearance (p.\02 


A forward look at the exciting promises made by 


the growing alliance of engineering and architecture (p. 154 
Two new buildings by Finland’s Alvar Aalto (p.148 


Aluminum dome without frame for economical enclosure.... 
Lighting plenum for corridor and classrooms....Precast concrete parts for low-cost buildings.... 
Water-filled boxes for cellular concrete slabs....Gold medal for handsome welded bridge (p. 158) 


Sculptors and painters help an architect add a new dimension 


to a modern religious building (p.140) 


Dramatic structure of Raleigh’s livestock judging pavilion itself stands judgment (below and p. 130) 
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NEWS 


Industry neophyte puts new zip in old building firm 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott, after 14 months with Lou Wolfson 
as president, finds its net up 134% 


It is fairly certain that if Louis Elwood Wolfson, the Florida entrepreneur who started 


putting profits into Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. in 1951, had not dislocated his shoulder 


at the University of Georgia he would have ended up playing professional football. As it 


turned out. sport’s loss was nearly everybody's gain. (Objection from the citizens of Wash.- 


ineton. D.C.. who cannot abide Wolfson’s trolley car: bonanza, the Capital Transit Co. 


of this. more later.) Certainly Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 94-year-old construction firm that 


has built everything from lighthouses to veterans hospitals, has received a shot in the arm 


since Wolfson came north. Its net earnings last year hit a record $3.4 million, up 134% 


from 1952. Gross revenues reached a peacetime high of $104.6 million 


est in the industry (see p. 46). 


among the larg- 


It is not difficult to presuppose some connection between the company’s new lease on 


life and the 42-year-old Wolfson’s activity as president and chairman of the board. To de- 


termine exactly how he does it. why, or how long he will go on doing it. takes a little longer. 


Wolfson’s principal enterprises, in addition 
to MC/S. are Capital Transit and New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. His annual income is in 
the neighborhood of half a million dollars. 
Assets of companies in which he is now an 
oficer amount to over $200 million. The job 
of managing this moderate empire did not 
sneak up on Wolfson. He trained for it by 
quitting the University of Georgia in his junior 
year (1931) and running a flying wedge into 
Florida industry for 15 years. He has been 
involved (in some instances, still is) in vend- 
ing machines, oil wells, steel mills, shipyards, 
movie houses and scrap metal, and the great- 


est of these (for a starter) was scrap metal. 


What price education? Wolfson quit the 
university because his shoulder injury had 
made football impossible. Somehow college 
was not the same without it. “I was the worst 
cluck you ever saw in school,” he admitted 
recently. He was known at this stage of his 
career for his athletic ability (he had gone 
to college on a football scholarship), a ready 
availability to teammates in search of small 
loans, a disinterest in profanity and a certain 
earnestness about life in general, perhaps 
based on the fact that he was one of eight 
children and his father was having tough 
sledding in the junk business.* 

Wolfson’s first brilliant idea was to go to 
his father and tell him to quit the business. 
He is alleged to have said: “Get out of scrap 
and into the new metals business and I would 
like to go in with you.” Harold Hirsch of At- 
lanta, general counsel to the Coca-Cola Co. 
and a fanatical Georgia football fan, lent him 
$5,000. He raised another $5,000 on his fam- 
ily’s life insurance policies. M. Wolfson & 


* Classmates in high school used to kid the Wolf- 
son brothers about being in the scrap business, 
would ask them to evaluate silverware and salt- 
shaker tops in the local drugstore. The Wolfsons 
always obliged. Louis, who now owns two steel 
mills, has improved his methods; he no longer, as 
one of the classmates puts it, has to make his esti- 
Mates hy “biting every piece of tableware in 
Jac ksonville.” 
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WOLFSON 


Co. became the Florida Pipe & Supply Co.., 
Inc., dealers in pipe and plumbing supplies, 
and showed sales of $100,000 the first year. 
Wolfson adopted his 18-hour work day at 
this time (one of the few requisites for being 
a millionaire endorsed by everybody) and has 
never dropped it. Something—his muscular 
efforts in dungarees, perhaps an innate busi- 
ness sense long kept dormant on the gridiron, 
certainly a war-caused demand for the kind 
of goods he was selling—raised the company’s 
sales to $8 million by 1944. It was liquidated 


in 1948 for a profit of $2.5 million. 


One touch of Midas. There are not many 
other sure-fire methods for making money that 
laymen (nonmillionaires) can swallow, but 
there are some general ones that at least 
some of the people seem to make good on 
some of the time. One of these is to buy an 
undervalued property cheap, buck it up and 
sell it for three times its purchase price. Wolf- 


son worked this one on the Tampa Shipbuild 
ing Co. He and some associates bought it after 
the war for $1.5 million. The company built 
several ships while they were in charge and 
the largest tin mining dredge in the world. 
Wolfson jacked up the formula a little by sell- 
ing just his share in the company, in 1948, for 
a fabulous $5 million. 


This was the first big money that Wolf- 
son made. It was also part and parcel of 
another deal that first acquainted him with 
the hot breath of public suspicion. Almost 
simultaneously with his purchase of the 
Tampa company, he engineered a bid through 
the newly acquired company for the St. John’s 
River Shipyard in Jacksonville. The latter 
was owned by the government and had been 
built for an estimated $19.5 million. The 
Wolfson (Tampa) bid of a little under $2 
million was successful. Rumor broke out 
that Senator Claude Pepper (D, Fla.)—since 
defeated for re-election—had facilitated the 
transaction, Wolfson categorically denied that 
Pepper had had any knowledge of either trans- 
action. A Congréssional committee got inter- 
ested and the case was brought before a fed- 
eral grand jury in Washington. The jury 
found no evidence of bribery or collusion. 


The big push. The shipyard turnover and 
sale of Florida Pipe & Supply put the now- 
rolling Wolfson in a position to move north 
and diversify. He has often said that it is 
a great challenge to him to get hold of a 
“sick” corporation and bring it up to strength. 
“Every company we move into,” he once stated, 
At the 


time he went into Merritt-Chapman, the com- 


“has a history of mismanagement.” 


pany was doing a gross business of around 
$40 million a year, had netted $2.44 a share 
in 1948. It must have been news to some 
people that it was sick, True, from 1932 
through 1936 it had shown net losses, but 
such lean showings were common in those 
years. It is probable that Wolfson, more than 
just wishing to breathe life into the company, 
wished to breathe financial fire into it. He 
had done business with MC/S when he was 
running Florida Pipe & Supply and had been 
watching it since, impressed with the breadth 
of its operations and with what he thought 
were chances for expansion. 


Getting in was hard work. Wolfson himself 
has admitted that the situation was more 
complicated than he had first thought. “As 
far as Merritt was concerned,” he said, “I 
didn’t know what I was getting into. They 
had a pretty bad proxy situation there. .. . It 
was the so-called new crowd who asked me to 
come in with them, and I agreed to serve as a 
director if they got control. They said they 
had control, but when the smoke cleared there 
was this big proxy fight. I agreed to stay in it 
with them. The old crowd president, Mr. | Fred 
E.| Liford, then invited me to come in with 


his crowd. I refused. ‘I just couldn’t do it, 
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I said. I kept increasing my holdings and got 
the feeling pretty strong that those in were not 
for the best interests of the company. I of- 
fered to buy them out or have them buy me 
out. I didn’t feel they were fit to be on the 
board. They didn’t buy me out and we gradu- 
ally moved in. Now my family, friends and I 
have 25 to 30% of MC/S.” 

Capt. Thomas A. Scott, now 77, was chair- 
man of the board when Wolfson arrived. He 
is now honorary chairman. Wolfson suc- 
ceeded him as chairman in the spring of 1951 
and was elected president a little over a year 
ago. Scott, who has been in heavy construc- 
tion and salvage since 1894, has mellowed 
since he was first taken by surprise by the 
capital-swinging youngster up from Jackson- 
ville. “I can’t speak highly enough of him,” 
he said last month. “He bought the stock. It 
was there. Anybody could have bought it. I 
was sitting on the board with him and if there 
was a spot of crookedness I’d have known it.” 
Scott rates Wolfson as “a good picker of men” 
and “an extremely able businessman . . . who 
expects performance and gets it.” 


One big team. Wolfson is inclined to talk 
obliquely when asked for reasons for the con- 
struction company’s recent rise. “Wonderful 
people with ability,” he offered recently. 
“Stockholders providing additional capital . . . 
diversified jobs MC/S is equipped to do.” The 
most valid of these is the last. MC/S dredges 
freight cars from river bottoms, puts up hous- 
ing projects for atom plant workers, lays 
down cement foundations for post offices. 
Long famous for its marine work, the com- 
pany in recent years has moved steadily to- 
ward a wider variety of jobs. Since 1945, of 
nearly $500 million worth of major (over 
$100,000) projects, some $220 million worth 
has been marine or heavy construction and 
about $274 million worth industrial or other 
construction. Diversification is fine by Wolf- 
son. Since he has been in office, MC/S has 
acquired two steel mills and the Fitz Simons 
& Connell Dredge & Dock Co. in Chicago. 
There was little rolling of heads when 
Wolfson took over. He brought in a few friends 
—Lew Schott, 32, formerly the youngest judge 
in the State of Florida, old chum Elkin 
(“Buddy”) Gerbert, now a director and 
member of the executive committee—but most 
of the higher-ups and departmental bosses 
are the same. President Ralph DeSimone, 
with MC/S since 1916, was put in charge of 
planning overseas projects. He has since gone 
into business for himself, remains a consultant 
to the company. There was a move toward get- 
ting the place organized for greater efficiency. 
The New York headquarters moved up from 
eight floors in the old Whitehall Building on 
the Battery to one floor on Madison Ave. 
Wolfson closed up the company’s historic 
base in New London, Conn., figured to save 
$150,000 a year by keeping it open just as a 
regional office. He plumped for more overseas 
jobs and got them. Staffers were pleased by 
the fact that he turned back a $60,000 bonus 
voted him by the directors last year, suggested 
it be distributed to employees; stockholders by 
the extra 50¢ dividend and 25% stock dividend 


declared last year. “He’s a pusher,” said one 
employee. “An optimistic thinker,” said an- 
other, “not old-fashioned.” The jobs, fortun- 
ately, were piling up ahead. 


Pots of surplus. Through the years a rumor 
has been built up around Wolfson that he is 
a man who gets into a company, takes his 
haul, and gets out. This would seem to be in 
conflict with his great championship of the 
shareholder (“dividends to stockholders de- 
serve top priority in claims on net earnings 
. +. ) but actually is not. Wolfson has said 
that he would liquidate a company anytime if 
he could no longer take care of the stockhold- 
ers any other way and if they would benefit 
from the liquidation. His great generosity 
with dividends—rivaling his generosity with 
Cadillacs to old friends—is in part respon- 
sible for the latest altercation at Capital Tran- 
sit. Last month, the company was battling 
with the Public Utilities Commission over 
whether CTC could be restrained from paying 
a quarterly dividend of $384,000 and redeem- 
ing $3.9 million in bonds. PUC’s arguments 
centered on whether CTC had that kind of 
money to spare. The public’s attitude toward 
the transit company is compounded of reac- 
tion to fare hikes, the general messiness of 
the city’s traffic problem and repeated tirades 
from CTC’s President J. A. B. (“B” for 
“Broadus”) Broadwater to the effect that he 
and the whole company are admittedly in 
business for profit. 


Wolfson said recently that he would never 
have gone into Capital Transit if he had fore- 
seen the developments. Talk of his moving 
out has been substantiated only by the fact 
that he has moved his home—his wife and four 
children—from Washington back to Miami 
Beach. How long he will stay with Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott is as hard to pin down. The 
company has had 12 presidents in 32 years. 





Wolfson has been president one year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sophisticated employees at MC/S 
see nothing strange in the idea that their chief 
might relinquish the post whenever—as they 
put it—he feels it is time for a new investment, 


The grinding wheel. Money has been a 
driving force with Wolfson for 20 years. He 
makes no bones about it. He has said that he 
wanted it for his family, for his friends and 
to bring the name of Wolfson prestige. His 
father was born in Posvol, Russia, became a 
citizen of the US and never tired of impress- 
ing upon his five sons and three daughters 
that their Lest efforts should be directed to 
the new land.* 

In the old days at Georgia the footballers 
used to rib Wolfson and his friend, Freddie 
Miller, about their resemblance to proverbial 
big-time athletes, stars on the field and dunces 
in the classroom. One night Wolfson is alleged 
to have confided to Miller in the privacy of 
their room: “Those guys think they’re pretty 
smart, but let me tell you, one of these days 
I’m going to have lots of money and make 
them eat those words.” 


Wolfson has come a long way since then. 
He wears made-to-order clothes, has a Cadil- 
lac, keeps a suite at an uptown New York 
hotel. Comparatively speaking, a small-town 
boy who fell in with the right people and was 
never afraid to work. He still thinks in sports 
terms, cloaks his philosophy of life in a 
modesty that approaches naivete. “A person 
in business has the opportunity to be a real 
champion,” he has said. “I’m not a champion 
yet, but I hope to be one of these days. I’ve 
already found out that money isn’t the only 
criterion of the successful businessman.” 


* Louis tried twice to get into the Navy during 
the war, was turned down because of the bad 
shoulder and a kidney ailment. His brothers served. 


Congress wrangles over public housing and 
maneuvers grow so tricky they backfire 


The annual Congressional fight over public 
housing began according to form. The House 
appropriations committee—long Congress’ 
sternest foe of subsidized shelter—voted to 
kill public housing as soon as the 35,000 units 
now under contract in PHA’s pipeline have 
been built. Into the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, the committee wrote these 
starts limits: 20,000 units in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1; 15,000 more in fiscal 1956. 
The committee voted— “that this be the end 
of the program.” 

In the rules committee, antipublic housers 
tried to kill the program entirely by refusing to 
give the appropriations bill its customary 
waiver permitting (in effect) inclusion of sub- 
stantive legislation. This let Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D, Va.) ; a Dixiecrat who has always 
opposed public housing, force elimination of 
the starts limits entirely on a point of order. 
But this strategy backfired. Forgotten was last 


summer’s ruling by the comptroller general 
that the 35,000 units in PHA’s pipeline would 
(under these circumstances) go ahead anyway. 
As the House approved the appropriations bill, 
nobody was really sure what limit had been 
imposed. 

Passing the 1954 housing bill a few days 
later, the House clarified its stand by voting 
against any public housing at all. First it re- 
jected President Eisenhower’s program of 35,- 
000 units a year for four years; then it rejected 
a two-year program. 

The Senate, which had yet to act, is usually 
more friendly to public housing. (Last year it 
voted for 35,000 starts.) As usual, the issue 
this year apparently would have to be solved 
in a conference compromise. One thing was 
certain: the 35,000 units in the pipeline will 
have to be built sometime: the government has 
signed contracts with local authorities to sub- 
sidize rents in the resulting structures. 
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Boom in office building eases in some cities, 





spreads to new ones; the balance: caution 


Construction of rental office space, said Execu- 
tive Vice President Robert B. Beach of the 
National Assn. of Building Owners & Man- 
agers last month, has reached the “zone where 
you have to be careful.” A lot of commercial 
building was going up across the nation; in 
some cities there was still a real shortage of 
space—mostly in smaller communities that had 
not been hit earlier by the wave of office build- 
ing (AF, Jan. 53, News). But a few cities 
began, for the first time since the war, to show 
signs of falling demand. Items: 


>In Washington, whole floors stood vacant in 
some new buildings although landlords had 
scratched around for tenants since the first of 
the year. One building manager predicted 
vacancies would climb to 3% (the US aver- 
age) this summer—after running only 1 to 
2% for the last ten years. (To that manager, 
3% looked like “saturation.”) Construction 
completed since the end of the war or under 
way will add 21% million sq. ft. to Washington 
office space. Moreover, the federal govern- 
ment’s retrenchment drive had thrown an- 
other 568,000 sq. ft. on the market in recent 
months. 


> Atlanta’s Ben Massell, having just finished 
and “pretty well rented” six air-conditioned 
office buildings with a total of 800,000 sq. ft. 
(rents: $2.25 to $3 per sq. ft.), concluded: 
“There’s no need for additional office space in 
Atlanta.” He predicted the proprietors of a 
skyscraper now going up—the 26-story Fulton 
National Bank building, tallest in town—will 
find themselves with surplus space, although 
the structure is already 55% rented for oc- 
cupancy next April. The last time building 
managers checked up, in October, office vacan- 





cies were running a slim 144%. Realty men 
agreed it was higher now, particularly in the 
last 30 days as a group of small buildings were 
completed. 


> Dallas, with one of the nation’s biggest post- 
war office building booms, had a 3% vacancy 
rate a year ago. It is higher now, and most 
building managers expect it to rise still more. 
Leo Corrigan’s recently completed Burt build- 
ing annex is not fully occupied. The Veterans 
Administration, moving its regional office to 
Denver, will vacate 76,000 sq. ft. of space 
which will let other government bureaus give 
up rented offices. Early next fall, the 36-story 
Republic Bank building with 286,000 sq. ft. of 
space, will be finished. And next year there 
will be Corrigan’s 30-story skyscraper next to 
the Adolphus Hotel. Said President V. K. 
Howard, of American Investors Life Insurance 
Co., discussing why his firm had just bought a 
Houston skyscraper and planned to move 
there: “I believe Dallas is overbuilt.” 


Government boomlet. Trailing behind 
the recent boom in commercial office build- 
ing was a boomlet in government office con- 
struction. Both California and Illinois have 
big office structures under way (AF, Feb. °54, 
News). Last month the Pennsylvania General 
State Authority picked Architects Lacey 
Atherton & Davis of Harrisburg to design a $7 
million state office building. Maryland was 
planning an $11 million state office building 
for Baltimore, designed by Architects Fisher, 
Nes, Campbell & Associates. Ohio was work- 
ing on a survey of state office needs to see if it 
would be cheaper to build than to continue to 
rent space in private buildings. One set of 
figures showed the state was paying some 
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MIAMI’S FIRST new downtown office skyscraper 
since 1939, the 15-story Ainsley building, was 
opened last month before a crowd of 10,000. The 
aluminum-and-glass-sided structure cost $3 mil- 
lion, or $12.50 per sq. ft. Architect: Mor‘is Lapi- 
dus. Owner: Herman Greenfeld. Contractor: 


Robert L. Turchin Inc. 





PHILADELPHIA office at Independence! Mall, a 
park being carved out of the historic part of the 
city where the Declaration of Indepenience was 
signed, will be $6 million, 15-story %teel and 
concrete stucture with curtain walis of heat- and 
glare-resistant glass in aluminum framing. At 
fifth floor: an open patio, recreation area and 
coffee shop. Promoter: Realtor Frank Binswan- 
ger. Architects: Charlies R. Colbert of. New Or- 
leans, with Fleisher & Roth as consultants. 


Recipe for $2.50 sq. ft. office space: a suburban ‘office city’ near Columbus, Ohio 


Now that customers and then stores have 
swarmed into the nation’s suburbs, will a lot of 
businesses be willing to make the move, too? 
One man who is betting they will is Don Casto, 
big Midwest developer of shopping centers. Last 
month, he and his son, Don Jr., announced plans 
to build an $8 to $10 million “office city’? on a 
60-acre tract 5'/2 mi. from the heart of Columbus. 

Instead of putting up a skyscraper, the Castos’ 
Plans, developed by C. Melvin Frank, AIA, called 
for 45 one- and two-story office buildings, a 
hotel and recreation center, with “‘ample park- 
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ing space.’”’ Casto insisted he could build and 
rent space on his site for as little as $2.50 a sq. 
ft. (compared with downtown office rentals 
ranging from $3 to $4) because of cheaper land 
and, therefore, cheaper parking. “‘And we can 
beat $2.50 in some cases if a company wants 
only a building shell,’’ he said. 

As Casto sees it: ‘‘There’s a need for this type 
of development in lots of cities because many 
firms don’t need to be in the center of a city.” 
For instance, he says, companies that need office 
space complemented by sample rooms, display, 


storage or even light manufacturing, should be 
able to consolidate operations by moying to the 
suburbs. Casto is counting on the fact that his 
acreage lies close by a feeder road tojColumbus’ 
proposed inner and outer belt freeway system 
to keep his “office city” from being overtaken 
some day by the traffic congestion it now seeks 
to escape. After the Village of Whitehall re- 
zones the tract from residential to business (no 
opposition in sight), and Columbus eases its 
freeze on new hookups to city utilities, Casto 
expects to start five years of construrtion. 
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“FREES RENTAL SPACE” among advantages cited 


on first “packaged” air conditioned office building in New York 








| wsAlRco . 


tons of refrigeration capacity 


dual circuit central station 


RK’‘s cool each floor inde- 


LAMPE 


pendently... provide 285 


To increase rental space in the multi-story rental office building 
now under construction at Queens Plaza, Long Island City, 
architects Wechsler & Schimenti specified usAIRco’s self- 
contained central station air conditioning equipment. By using 
these units, no cooling tower is needed on the roof, permitting 
construction of a penthouse for rental income. 


A 30-ton dual circuit “Refrigerated Kooler-aire’’ (DRK) is 


located on each of the nine floors, a 15-ton DRK will serve the 
penthouse and one section of the ninth floor. Each unit will 
occupy an enclosed equipment room in the central service core 
of the structure. Each DRK has two complete refrigeration cir- 
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For details write Dept. AF 44 


UNITED STATES AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA Export. 13 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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cuits, one or both of which operate automatically depending on 
load variation requirements... another important operating 
economy. 

All the elements of a built-up system—blower section, com- 
pressor section and evaporative condenser—are contained in 
each unit. All component parts are factory tested and balanced, 
delivered in perfect order for immediate installation. Only three 
simple connections are necessary: to ducts, water supply and 
drain, and power supply. Extensive condenser water piping and 
refrigeration piping are unnecessary, resulting in a major build- 
ing and operating economy. 

Fresh air supply and exhaust air will be handled by two shafts 
running the entire height of the building. Under the owner's 
plan to lease full floors to individual tenants, metering of equip- 
ment will be possible, because each floor’s air conditioning 
system operates independently. Each tenant will control his 
own equipment, automatically regulated by wall thermostats. 

Air conditioning contractor is J.W. Hubert Corp., New York. 
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30 YEARS OF AIR CONDITIONING 
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$590,000 a year to rent space in 42 buildings 
in Columbus alone. 

Denver's burst of office building (including 
the 23-story Mile High Center, a 14-story Pe- 
troleum Club building and Clint Murchison’s 
90-story building ) illustrated another facet of 
the 1954 demand for office space: as more and 
more corporations set up regional offices and as 
vovernment decentralizes some of its activities, 
demand for new office space has concentrated 
in a few key regional cities. (NABOM’s Bob 
Beach fears Denver will be overbuilt when the 
current spate of offices are finished—“unless 


the city does a lot of expanding.” ) 


Shifting demand. As cities with the most 
new office construction began to taper off 
(notable exception: Manhattan), sizeable 
blocks of space were being planned in spots 
that had not shared in the boom earlier. In 
Baltimore. for instance, the Commercial Credit 
Co. commissioned Manhattan’s Harrison & 
Abramowitz to design a 20-story downtown of- 
fice building on the site of the St. Paul garage. 
In Philadelphia. Realtor Albert M. Greenfield 
decided to convert the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. for 
41 years a favorite of social, political and en- 
tertainment luminaries, into an office building. 
The $3 million job, due for completion in 
Sept. 55. should come in time to give Uris 
Bros. competition for tenants in their $15 
million Penn Center project (AF, Oct. °53). 
Plans for a ten-story office building of about 
200.000 sq. ft.. two blocks east of the Inde- 
pendence Mall Building (see cut), were an- 


nounced in February by Laigh Cohan. 


Hospital, lease-purchase 
bills move in Congress 


Building legislation was starting to work 
its slow way through Congress. Last month's 


developments: 


> Without a dissenting vote, the House passed 
the administration’s bill expanding the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction aid program. 
The measure went to the Senate where it 
looked like a sure bet to pass. It authorized 
federal grants of $60 million a year for the 
next three years to help states build four 
kinds of facilities: hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill and 
nursing homes and_ rehabilitation 
(AF, Feb. °54, News). It 


another $2 million on a matching basis for 


impaired, diagnostic centers, 
centers 


also authorizes 


surveys of these needs. The measure aims to 
help fill the need for medical facilities now in 
shortest Hill- 
Burton program, emphasis was on building 
general 70% 
according to federal statisticians, Eisenhower 
has budgeted another $62 million ($50 million 
still remain) 


supply. Under the original 


hospitals—a need now met, 


for Hill-Burton activity next 
fiscal year. A supplemental budget request 
will seek $650,000 for the Public Health Serv- 
ice to develop design and construction stand- 


ards for the additional facilities. 
>The Senate 


public works committee ap- 
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proved the lease-purchase bill permitting the 
Post Office Department and General Services 
Administration to acquire offices and ware- 
houses on a 10 to 25-year installment plan. 
No opposition was in sight on the Senate 
floor. The measure passed the House last ses. 
sion. The Senate committee said it had assur- 
GSA _ that it 
lease-purchase to “carry out a large building 


ances from would not use 
program.” The bill carried a proviso that no 


oc 


rent may exceed 15° more than the “fair 


market” rental for the property—as fixed by 
GSA. To take care of a few special situations, 
the committee added an amendment permit- 
ting exchange deals whereby the government 
could swap one structure for another better 
suited to its needs as part payment. GSA has 


in mind trading in the old 28-story Empire 


SIDELIGHTS 


Carrying coal to public housing 


Faced with worn-out anthracite furnaces in 
three 13-year-old public housing projects, the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority asked and got 
HHFA permission to switch over to oil heat- 
ing. Consulting engineers had found that oil 
heat for the 2,800 units involved would be 
$111,000 a year cheaper than the present coal 
furnaces and $86,000 a year cheaper than new, 
fully automatic coal furnaces. 

Then the Anthracite Institute and Rep. Ivor 
D. Fenton, from the Pennsylvania hard coal 
country, got into the act. Fenton cited calcu- 
lations by the Anthracite Institute question- 
ing the government’s cost figures. In a letter 
to Rep. John Taber (R, N. Y.), 


the appropriations committee, he demanded 


chairman of 
a “full investigation.” He also contended con- 
sideration should be given to “the plight of 
unemployed coal miners and the_ possible 
shortage of oil in event of a war.” Committee 
investigators actually went to Philadelphia 


Mar. 8, 


started, Fenton happily announced that the 


but before they could get fairly 
conversion had been permanently squelched 


after “direct action by the White House.” 


New institute for NAREB 


NAREB accepted another realty organization 
into its ranks as an affiliated institute—its 
sixth. 
Estate Counselors, is composed of realtors 


The newcomer, the Society of Real 


who provide advisory and consulting services 
on a fee basis, either exclusively or as broker- 
Ronald R. Randall of Philadel- 
phia is president. 


consultants. 


Tax aid for bombproofing 


The Office of Defense Mobilization last month 
extended the fast tax write-off privilege to 
cover the full cost of protective construction 
in defense-supporting plants in any of the na- 
tion’s 193 target areas. Previously, only plants 
in 70 “critical” target areas were eligible for 


NEWS 


Hotel in San Francisco, which was bought by 
RFC before the war, now houses the aa 
of Internal Revenue. GSA Boss Edmund 
Mansure testified: “We now have peopfe who 


are willing to take that property off our 


hands; . it doesn’t make a good offite.” 
> As President Eisenhower had asked, the 


House labor committee voted tentatively to 
remove the Taft-Hartley Act ban on secondary 
boycotts in the building industry. The Senate 
labor committee did the same thing a few 
days earlier. Both general and subcontractor 
organizations promptly stepped up their 
efforts to persuade the committees to recon- 
sider. The amendments would legalize the 


traditional secondary boycott activities of 
AFL building unions, which were held illegal 


by the Supreme Court in 1951. 


five-year amortization (instead of the usual 20 
to 25 years). ODM also dropped the require- 
ment that at least $25.000 must be spent on 
bombproofing construction to qualify. The 
objective: to encourage plants that cannot dis- 
sperse to add protective features like rein- 
forced concrete over vital machinery, compart- 
mentation, moving vital operations under- 
ground or building air-raid shelters. The new 
policy covers all 242 industries which have 
been eligible at any time since the Korean War 
for rapid write-off on construction, even 
though government expansion programs are 


now closed. 


Gold medal winners 


The Architectural League of New York an- 
nounced its medal winners for 1954. Of five 
awards in architecture, four have appeared 
in FORUM. The prizewinners: Gold Medal, 
Lever House, New York City, Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, architects (AF, June ‘'52); 
Silver Medal, Corning Glass Co. building, 
Corning, N.Y., Harrison & Abramovitz, archi- 
tects (AF, Aug. 51); Silver Medal, Heathcote 
School, Scarsdale, N.Y., Perkins & Will, arch- 
itects, (AF, Oct. '52); honorable mention, 
public housing project at St. Louis, Helimuth, 
Yamasaki & Leinweber (AF, Apr. '51); hon- 
orable mention, William Foster home, Orinda, 
Calif., Henry Hill, architect. (For the Gold 


Medal winner in engineering, see p. 166). 


Antitrust trial for plasterers 


In a seven-to-two decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that monopoly charges against plasterers 
and lathers unions and employer groups in the 
Chicago area were subject to the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The decision—which did not 
bear on whether or not the parties were guilty 

canceled a dismissal ruling by a Chicago 
court that lathers and plasterers were not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and therefore 
were not under federal antitrust law jurisdic- 
tion (AF, Dec. °53, News). 
probable. 


A new trial was 
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Parker Pen Company chooses comfortable 


Day-Brite recessed lighting for office 





Even in these days of advanced lighting practices, every 
so often an installation comes along that reaches beyond 
the usual and touches greatness. 


The lighting in Parker Pen Company’s new Arrow Park 
plant at Janesville, Wisconsin, is one of these. 


Every Parker worker, including those in production 
plant areas, works beneath a high level of super com- 
fortable illumination from Day-Brite recessed troffers. 
Beyond a doubt, this is one of the finest industrial 
lighting installations in the world. 


paerawe 











The new Arrow Park plant in Janesville, Wisconsin—home of 
famous Parker pens. Its white Roman brick exterior encloses 
212,500 square feet of floor space housing all pen and pencil 
manufacturing facilities of the firm. Architects: John J. Flad and 
Associates of Madison, Wisconsin. Consulting Engineers: Beling 
Engineering Consultants, Moline, Illinois. Electrical Contractor: 
Westphal & Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


extremely comfortable illumination. 
*@® HOLOPHANE CO., INC. 


DAWY-BRITE LOW- 
BRIGHTNESS TROFFER 


LOOK AT DAY-BRITE TROFFERS.:' 





General offices, private offices and conference room are lighted 
by 854 runs of 8-ft. Day-Brite Low-Brightness Lens troffers re- 
cessed into a modern grid type suspended ceiling. Equipped with 
Holophane Controlens* to reduce glare, these fixtures furnish 





























A partial view of the attractive Parker Pen Arrow Park plant area. 
Covering 200,000 square feet, this huge working space looks 
like anything but a factory. Twenty-four hundred 8-ft. Day-Brite 
glass enclosed troffers provide 55 footcandles of glare-free light DAY-BRITE GLASS 
for every plant operation. This is believed to be a more extensive . 
use of recessed troffer lighting in an acoustical grid type sus- ENCLOSED TROFFER 
pended ceiling than in any other plant in the nation. 
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We do not suggest that troffer lighting is the only way to achieve vision-saving levels 

of comfortable plant illumination. Circumstances will often dictate the choice of fixtures 

designed specifically for industrial use—such as Day-Brite’s CFI Day-Line® with 10% 

upward component. 
Rather, we present the Parker Pen installation as evidence of the trend among leading HW 
architects and engineers—and their clients—toward more and more emphasis on maxt- a 
mum quality lighting. q 
It is significant that the demand for Day-Brite fixtures has grown with this trend. : 
You need only to inspect and handle a Day-Brite fixture yourself to know the reason . 
why. You can feel the value... feel the quality that makes Day-Brite the best buy on 

the market. Look at Day-Brite... feel the difference... before you specify. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5471 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


CALL OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST DAY-BRITE REPRESENTATIVE * 
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DAY-BRITE |) 


Lighting SUMMA UL» 


BEFORE YOU SPECIFY! 





BUILDING COSTS 


BUILDING STATISTICS: ““™"°* 
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Annual reports reveal contractors’ profits 
in '53; Morrison-Knudson heads the list 
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& office bidgs. 


Most construction firms are privately owned, and take advantage of | 
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that fact to keep their profits and losses secret. From the major com- 
yet reveal- 





panies that do announce net incomes comes an incomplete 


. } 
A ip BP 
ing—glimpse of what 1953 did to contractors’ bank balances. PN SESS DEES: an —— | } 1 ee 
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Of the 13 firms listed below, eight showed a rise in profits last year, 0 a ww | 
‘ompared with 1952. T income of four fell. And of the es | | | 
compared with 1952. The net income of four fell. And one ¢ | 

aa 
West's big contractors, Macco Corp. (not tabulated below) reported a | | INDEX: 1926 -'29 = 100 | 
net loss of $490,766 compared with a profit of $1,239,146 in 1952. 245 | | a he ee 2 Gee. 
*“ * . . | | | 

Reason: a big loss on a joint-venture dam in Colorado because pros- | 
J F M A M J J A s ) N ° 


pective sources of aggregate failed; saving that, said President John 
MacLeod (new AGC head—see p. 128), profits were about the same. 


a ’ . . . . ’ ontin wnwa n Fe ’ ° 
[he year’s most spectacular showing was Merritt-Chapman & Scott's ee een aes See ode eruery, Wn ae 


ber-price drop now making itself felt (plywood dropped again last 


(see p. 39). Profits soared 134% to a record $3.4 million not far iene Sh Code Mike, Ue tie Geenksewen pole tor eneiey a 
behind construction’s long-time biggest firm, Morrison-Knudson Co. E. HM. Beech & Asseciates’ apartment, hotel and office bulldiney 

More than curiosity prompts a close look at construction profits. index went to 253.0, an 0.4% drop from January. The commercial- 
With sharpening competition and bidding, the industry could ponder factory index, at 252.8, was also 0.4% below the January figure. Both 
the warning of President H. C. Turner of Turner Construction Co.: were still approximately 2% above what they were in Feb. ’53. 


as “financially weak and less experienced contractors fall by the way- 
side because of unprofitable operations” in the next few years, “this 


could well reduce the volume of earnings to all contractors for a while.” MATERIALS PRICES 


> 
CONTRACTING COMPANY EARNINGS i ae.) ae on ae. “| 
1952 1953 ol *e, 
COMPANY Gross Net Gross Net ~s0*? ®, 
Arundel Corp. : -..+++ $17,013,853 $1,186,264 $17,750,517 $1,015,394 4 *e.- 11953 
Blaw-Knox Co. ........ .. 99,941,469 4,189,204 120,067,563 4,137,528 120 + | Lat *e, 
ger Pee re S008 316 lk ae. 4,365,900 1954 ag *. 
H. K. Ferguson Co......... 83,000,000 —it..... 78,000,000 1,364,000" p Pd ,08*' 
Geo. A. Fuller Co......... 2,933,512” 661,413 3,108,451" 682,131 | ° 
F. H. McGraw & Co....... 585,372 28,799 846,681 185,951 19 - o 
Arthur G. McKee & Co.... 6,891,366 2,454,884 6,584,243 2,498,263 Pd 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 80,930,097 1,496,320 104,671,369 3,494,688 * 952 - he 
Morrison-Knudson Co., Inc. 229,164,000« 5,437,672 183,272,000" 5,761,420 see” of _ = 
Penna. Engineering Corp.. 675,743 301,171 710,391 321,721 ie Log Ee, A 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 5,053,063" 2,576,273 3,103,638" 2,403,732 ys OO ag NDEX: 1947 -'49 = 100 
Turner Construction Co.... ...... i ee 331,045 
Utah Construction Co...... d 1,915,818 3,287,349 2,110,307 J P M A M J J A “ N 9 
*hefore taxes. > profit from contract operations. © domestic. 4 not stated. Utah’ 
figures for year ended Oct. 31; gross includes $2,704,123 of “‘gross profit.”’ Average wholesale building materials prices calculated by BLS edged 


down in February to 119.2, well under a revised figure for January 
of 119.6. Led by a drop in lumber prices (the drop has since gained 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY momentum), the move broke a two-months’ stalemate. 


expenditures in millions of dollars) 

















March ist three months 
Type ee er CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
PRIVATE i | | | | 
Residential (nonfarm) 863 854 —1.0 2,437 2,450 +.5 ou Sas | oe We et Se SO |) ae 
New dwelling units 770 765 —.6 2,180 2,185 +.2 | 
Additions & alterations — 201 199 —1.0 | | | oot r 
Nonhousekeeping 19 21 +105 56 66 +17.9 .” ®"euaue 
Industrial 198 172 —13.1 603 528 —12.4 Tg ares EAR AE: oe nH Trew, <a 
Commercial 114 156 +36.8 333 478 +43.5 | ae - - | N% 
Other nonresidential 118 142 +20.3 358 426 +419.0 "hr ¢ od r 4 ~~ 
‘ Religious 33 40 +21.2 102 124 +21.6 ” P a o, 
- Educational 30 38 +26.7 93 115 +23.7 lows ° N 
Hospital 330 26 21.2 100 70 —30.0 , A 2 WANE ots eee —— 
Public utilities 320 338 «= +4 5.6 870 945 +8.6 
} *TOTAL 798 #773 —3.1 2,246 2,143 —S.7 : 
PUBLIC 4 EEE | 
Residential 47 34s 227.7 142 © 103 —27.5 | | IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
industrial 159 «135 —15.1 424 391 —7.8 | | | 
Educational 133 «161 +-21.1 396 472 +19.2 J F - A - ’ ; a 5 0 " 5 
Hospital 33 26 —21.2 100 70 —30.0 ' 
Military 111 75 —32.4 323 213 —34.1 New construction expenditures for March, as estimated by BLS and : 
*TOTAL 798 76 is 2.245 2.1463 —3.7 the Commerce Dept., kept apace of last year’s seasonal rise, went to 
GRAND TOTAL 2,527 2,538 +.4 7.175 7,283 $1.5 $2.54 billion for the month, a 9% rise over the $2.31 billion in February. 
* Minor components not shown, so total exceed~ sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commeres Total expenditures for the first quarter of 1954, at $7.3 billion, were 


nd Labor 1.8% over last year’s first-three-months total of $7.2 billion. 
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MODEL OF REVISED COLISEUM PROJECT WITH OFFICE TOWER 
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CUTAWAY VIEW SHOWS FOUR EXHIBITION FLOORS 


New York’s controversial Coliseum is redesigned, stirs new outcry 


Drastically revised plans for his controversial 
Coliseum redevelopment project in Manhattan 
were unveiled by Robert Moses last month. 
The new plans by Architects Leon and Lionel 
Levy: 

> Discarded 
convex facade on a concave (Columbus Cir- 
cle) street (AF, Dec. °52). 


idea of a big assembly 


the Coliseum’s much-criticized 
For the interior 
they scrapped any 
hall, instead provided for a four-level exhi 
bition hall and a series of small meeting 
rooms designed for trade conventions and ex- 
positions rather than auditorium gatherings. 
> Added a 20-story tower to provide 540,000 
sq. ft. of office space (see cut). This would 
boost the construction cost of the project from 
$20 to $30 million. 

PIncreased the height of the two 12-story 
apartment buildings behind the Coliseum to 
14 stories. (With start of the Coliseum and 
housing imminent, the project was encourag- 


Builder Ira 


Berne announced he would erect two 20-story 


ing others to rebuild nearby. 


middle-income apartment buildings for 260 
families to rent for $38 a room on a site 


one block away.) 


Design brickbats. The Herald Tribune 
gushed over the new plans: “New York ought 
to be accustomed by now to’ surprises from 


Mr. Moses. but our chief builder has ex- 


celled himself here.” Many an architect 
however, thought the project still looked 
thoroughly undistinguished. Anyway, the 


looks of the Coliseum became the chief topic 
of controversy at the annual banquet of the 
New York AIA chapter. There, Editor Alfred 
Frankfurter of Art News (circ. 35,632) dis- 
tributed advance proofs of an April editorial 
calling the project “utterly pedestrian.” He 
Moses for his 


that produced New York’s “superb” network 


praised “dynamic qualities” 
of parks, highways and bridges, but asserted 
New York City’s construction chief displays 
“some curious and even outrageous stands on 
architecture—for his taste here is quaintly 
antiquarian—in direct and amusing contrast 
to (or perhaps in psychological compensation 


for) his modern and often avant-garde engi- 
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neering concepts for communications.” 
Objecting vociferously to “the completely 
dictatorial way Moses is imposing this design 
upon the public without anyone getting in a 
word of dissent.” Frankfurter called for wide- 
spread public protest and “recourse to law” 
to force a design change. He rapped the archi- 
committee that approved 


tectural adv isory 


the plans—Aymar Embury II, Eggers & Hig- 
gins and John B. Peterkin—as “a unanimous 
roster of conservative. eclectic architects: it 
is as if the President appointed an advisory 
committee on foreign policy composed ex- 
clusively of isolationists.” 

Seeing the Frankfurter editorial when he 
arrived as the dinner’s chief speaker, Moses 


We are 


going right ahead and build the Coliseum.” In 


said: “I am not going to get mad. 


his address, however, he gave an indirect an- 
swer to the attack. Public officials had no 
right to experiment architecturally on a big 
scale, he said, “must stick to established stand- 
ards until, probably, better ones are found... 
must aim at what will wear well both physically 
and esthetically.” He also, in what struck 
some listeners as contradictory vein, chided 
architects for clinging too intently to the past. 
told them that to survive they must “embrace 
engineering” and overtake the engineer “who 
has caught the architect swimming in placid 
historic waters and has run away with his 


clothes.” 


Technical headaches. The new pians, and 
a statement by Moses that contracts had been 
entered into for construction of the Coliseum 
and office building to be completed by Mar. 
and Apr., 56, also posed a series of embarrass- 
ing questions for federal and city officialdom. 

For one thing, federal Title I regulations 
provide that major changes in a _ redevelop- 
ment project receiving federal subsidy cannot 
be made without HHFA approval. But two 
weeks after announcement of contracts for 
construction under the revised plans, HHFA 
said it still lacked any request from New 
York for permission to alter the plan. 


With no application before it, HHFA would 


not say what it might do if one.came in. Nor 
would it discuss what consideration it would 
give a request to revise plans for any project: 
1) if a more intensive (more valuable) use 
of a site was allowed without seeking a price 
readjustment from the purchasers to reduce 
the federal (and city) subsidy involved, or 
2) without an offering of the additional use 


rights on a competitive basis. 


‘Particular abuse.’ HHFA’s approval of 
the Coliseum as a “predominantly residential” 
) 


redevelopment in Jan. ‘52 (when it in 


volved a $20 million Coliseum on the major 
portion of the site, and only $6 million of 
housing on the smaller portion) provoked a 
Congressional backfire. After wringing testi- 
mony from HHFAdministrator Albert M. Cole 
that the 22-story Manufacturers Trust build 
ing, to be demolished for the project, was 
blighted,” the 


priations committee called the whole project 


“certainly not House appro- 
a “particular abuse” of the slum clearance and 
redevelopment act. It wrote an amendment 
into the pending independent offices appro- 
priation bill to bar federal funds in the future 
“to finance either directly or indirectly a 
a coliseum or other similar project. where 
housing and slum clearance features are of 
such secondary importance.” 

At month’s end, Moses was out of New 
York and his views not obtainable. One of 
the most obvious possibilities: redesign the 
Coliseum to retain the 22-story office building 
instead of demolishing it and putting up a 
new one. Other possibilities: readjust land 
resale prices to allow for more intense use, 
and thus reduce the federal and city subsidies; 
make the office building a taxpaying private 
enterprise part of the project instead of having 
the Tri- 
Authority, enter the 


a largely tax-exempt public agency 
borough Bridge Tunnel 
ofice renting business in competition with 
private building owners. 

After it considered the new plans, it was 
likely the Real Estate Board of New York, 
which approved the original Coliseum project, 
would object to adding a public office building 
ground it objects to public 


on the same 
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housing. With the city’s major office building 
development taking place on the East Side, 
some realtors suggested the Coliseum site 
was a poor location for a big office building 
in the first place. If the Coliseum needed 
extra income-producing features to be self- 
supporting, said one observer, Moses appar- 
ently missed the boat by not making his extra 
structure a convention-type hotel that would 
tie in perfectly with the convention Coliseum. 


Citizen advisers urge new 
Penn Center design study 


Last September, members of the citizens’ ad- 
visory committee for Philadelphia’s Penn Cen- 
ter redevelopment called preliminary sketch- 
es by New York Architects Emery Roth & 
Sons for Uris Bros. “dull and unimaginative” 
(AF, Oct. ’53, News). Last month, the com- 
mittee handed Mayor Joseph S. Clark Jr. a 
one-page report “after mature consideration.” 
It said: “There is urgent need for a new de- 
sign approach to the project.” The commit- 
tee had some ideas how the mayor should do 
it. Among other things, it suggested: pass 
an ordinance to give the city art commission 
jurisdiction over architecture of the rede- 
veloped center and adjacent land; give the 
planning commission money to hire “compe- 
tent architects and engineers” to prepare a 
plan for the Penn Center, city hall and the 
Reyburn Plaza areas (including traffic and 
parking provisions) “after consultation with 
the Philadelphia AIA chapter.” 


HHFA scraps rule linking 
code drives, redevelopment 


In face of opposition from the Nat'l. Assn. of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, HHFA 
scrapped its toughest rule tying federal hand- 
outs for urban redevelopment to city efforts to 
carry out rehabilitation through positive hous- 
ing law enforcement campaigns. The rule made 
payments on both temporary loans and capital 
grants contingent on communities submitting 
evidence satisfactory to HHFA that they were 
continuing to enforce health, sanitation and 
safety codes on old housing. NAHRO had ob- 
jected that this put local redevelopment au- 
thorities at the mercy of what local govern- 
ments did—something they could not control 
—for continued federal money to carry out 
approved projects. 

Said James W. Follin, HHFA redevelop- 
ment director: “We decided we had leaned 
over backward in attempting to carry out the 
full spirit and intent of Congress when it 
adopted the provisio in the [1953] appropri- 
ations bill requiring the administrator to give 
consideration to the extent to which localities 
were enforcing their local codes. In light of 
the objections raised, we felt that the provi- 
sion was not serving a useful purpose.” 

Cities will now have to satisfy HHFA once 
per project that they are enforcing codes, but 
the money will continue to flow after that, even 
to backsliders. 





PEOPLE: W. E. Reynolds to retire from Public Buildings 


Service; Lash fired as San Francisco redevelopment chief 


W. E. (for Winchester Englebert) Reynolds, 
66, colorful commissioner of the public build- 
ings service of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, will retire June 30 after 21 years 
with the government. It seemed likely that 

Richard Meek Reynolds was _ spurred 
into quitting by some 
tough cross-questioning 
he received from the 
House Appropriations 
Committee last month 
over how the government 
should have its build- 
ings cleaned. Rep. John 
Phillips (R, Calif.) has 
long contended that the 
REYNOLDS ofice cleaning work 
should be bid for by outsiders, asked Reynolds 
to try it out. Reynolds asked for a few bids last 
year and decided they were higher than what 
the government was paying for the work. 
Phillips retorted that PBS had not allowed 
for “overhead cost” on the government-staffed 
jobs. Result: stalemate. (In New York last 
month PBS tried again, sought bids for 
cleaning work on six government buildings. 
On the face of it, the bids were up to or 
more than what the government was paying 
its cleaners; no one, however, had come up 
with a generally agreeable estimate of the 
“overhead cost.” ) 





Reynolds will get away from it all at home 
in Jacksonville and carry on a consulting 
practice as a structural engineer. He super- 
vised construction of hundreds of buildings 
while in office, warred against the monu- 
mental, ornate type of federal building. “We 
are the only architects who have to live with 
our mistakes,” he said of the maintenance- 
minded PBS. Pet peeves: “pseudo-moderns,” 
mausoleums and temporaries. Reynolds and 
President Roosevelt hatched a plan during 
World War II to keep the tempos from lit- 
tering the Washington landscape forever. 
Roosevelt suggested Reynolds build them so 
they would collapse in exactly seven years. 
Reynolds said that could hardly be done, but 
suggested they be built in parks, near monu- 
ments, etc., so as to be constant eyesores 
and demand attention after the war. The 
scheme paid off. Last month Washington 
residents settled on a temporary building 
hiding a war memorial as their latest target 
for demolition. 





NAMED: Architect Paul A. Wilhelm, to a 
one-year term as special assistant on indus- 
trial land development planning for the city 
of Philadelphia; Brig. Gen. E. C. Itschner, 
as the Army’s assistant chief of engineers for 
civil works; Paul C. Watt, 29-year-old Lincoln 
(Neb.) city planner, as chief planner for the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council 
in Washington; Karl Kamrath, AIA, of Hous- 
ton, as chairman of the Texas State Planning 
Committee; Thomas McCaffrey Jr., a past 





president of SIR (1952), to the national 
council of consultants of the Small Business 
Administration; Dwight R. G. Palmer, presi. 
dent and chairman of the General Cable 
Corporation, as New Jersey highway com. 
missioner; Paul F. Keatinge, former vice presi- 
dent of the Producers Council, as vice presj- 
dent and director of sales for the Trinity Diy, 
sion of General Portland Cement Co. 

S$. Clark Beise (rhymes with “buy see”), 55, 
known to his friends as a banker’s banker, 
became president of the gargantuan Bank of 
America in San Francisco. The company is 
the largest commercial banking system in the 
world, does about 40% Tom King 
of the banking business 
of its home state. At 
the close of last year it 
had 313,000 real estate 
loans outstanding, total- 
ling in excess of $1.8 
billion. It made 64,892 
new real estate loans in 
1953 for a total $521.5 
million, and _ received 
payments of principal of BEISE 

$400 million. Beise, son of a Minnesota 





country doctor, worked his way up to B of 
A through regional jobs with the Federal 
Reserve. The late A. P. Giannini of B of A 
took him in 1936. “Doc,” said Giannini, 
(Beise used to carry his papers around in 
a black valise), “I'd like to have you come 
into the bank. We can use a man like you 
and you'll find the way open clear to the top 
if you make good.” 
His political bosses finally got rid of James 
Lash, San Francisco’s redevelopment director, 
on Mar. 2. The action “set the city’s rede- 
velopment program back five years,” accord- 
ing to one official, touched off protests from 
Bill Young, S. F. Chronicle at Jeast seven reputable 
: civic and professional or- 
ganizations, directed re- 
newed animosity toward 
Mayor Elmer Robinson 
and brought the redevel- 
opment agency—on the 
technical side—to a state 
near impotency. The pub- 
lic servants who fired 
Lash—he had been di- 
LASH rector of the agency 
since it was set up in 1948—were four out of 
five of its members: Paul T. O'Dowd, a private 
detective; Lawrence Palacios, a laundry union 
official; Optometrist J. J. Hayes, and Attorney 
Fitz-Gerald Ames. James Stratten, recreation 
worker, voted against the ouster. He had de 
fended Lash at name-calling meetings earlier 
in the year: “I think he’s done a difficult job 
well. And how can a man do a good job when 
all the time he’s being threatened and ha 
(continued on p. 50) 
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Paokaged, water cooling? 


hows the OLD FAVORITE! 
































































Phos tho NEW LOOK! 


MARLEY CS (Counter-Flow Steel) cooling towers 


certainly bring new appearance and compatibility to 






































architecture for installations in the 250-ton and 
above range. More important, these 1954 Model Marley towers 
bring a new standard of performance, economy and versa- 
tility to this field. CS towers conform to most rigid building codes and 
the low gross weight is broadly distributed, 

To simplify assembly atop tall buildings, Marley designed 

CS towers so that no structural member is more than 12 feet long. 


This means that all tower parts can be “hoisted” in any ordinary freight 








elevator. On the job-site, CS towers make the best use of available space 
because they can be installed with any combination of louvered 














fan walls open in either single or multi-cell units. 
a . ‘ . 
VT Get the detailed story from your Marley sales engineer. 
emcees went |. ys ‘ > f ys - : 7 
It’s front-page news for the entire construction industry. 
Vas Ls hot al ’ d 








MARLEY AQUATOWERS * the first mechanical draft towers 


for packaged cooling, improved every year, continue to 

be architects’ and engineers’ first choice. No other tower for 
air conditioning and refrigeration service can approach the 
Aquatower’s record of performance in thousands upon 
thousands of installations. 


These easily installed packaged units have a deep-pitched, 





quiet fan: corrosion resistant Marmastie lining: lifetime nailless 
redwood filling; simple, easily maintained mechanical equipment. 











o- jon . ; 
These features, plus compact design that makes location easy — ~ 
. ] fi - ia. = | ao A 
indoors or out, account for Aquatower’s acceptance by Ta +4 — 
. » ° . oF fm 
better builders. 11 sizes are available for every water cooling wy = wae " y ie ZA 
service in the 2-60 ton range. t, “ ow he lool 1) (nee 
7s = “ene |- | I: / / 
"8 ~-\/SOmR | | 
*Reg. trademark “Zs 13> ie i@es | | | 
Pes orl ee | IA 
= ll ¢ > Leg xe 
“ae, - 


The Marley Company ee 


Kansas City 5, Missouri ~ 
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EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS MULTI-ZONE UNITS 
Indoor-Outdoor. 3 to 75 Tons. Sizes up to 36 sq. ft. Cooling 
Catalogs No. EC-1 and EK-3. Coil Face Area. Catalog MZ-1. 








COOLING TOWERS 
Air Conditioning, or Refrigeration, 
Outdoor-Indoor. 3 to 75 Tons. 
Catalogs No. CT-1 and KT-2. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
BLOWER UNITS 
13 Sizes. 300 to 21,600 CFM. 
Horizontal or Vertical. 
Catalog No. AC-1. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 






Direct Expansion 
Freon 12-22 
SHELL & TUBE LIQUID CHILLERS 


Kennard research leads the field with this New and Revolutionary Liquid Chiller. 


* Internally finned tube. 

* Downward feed of refrigerant and oil. 
* Guaranteed oil return. 

* Controlled refrigerant distribution. 

* No freon head gasket. 


Sizes 2 to 200 tons Write for Catalog LC-1. 





HEATING AND 
VENTILATING UNITS 
Air Volumes 300 to 28,800 CFM. 
Catalog No. HV-1A. 


SPRAYED COIL 
DEHUMIDIFIERS 
56 Sizes. Coil Face Areas to 81 
sq. ft. Catalog No. SC-1. 







— ol 2 a 


FINNED COILS—Direct Expansion Coils, Water Coils, Steam Distri- 
buting Tube Coils, Standard Steam Coils. Sizes up to 36” wide x 120” long. 
Catalog No. BC-1. ; 


Write for name of nearest representative and catalogs needed. 


KENNARD CORPORATION - 






1833 S. HANLEY ROAD 
ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 





U.S.A. 
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rassed by members of this agency?” 

Aside from ordinary harassment. O’Dowd’s 
big move was to announce that Lash had with 
held a memo from FHA estimating what the 
agency might expect from proposed sale of 
land cleared for its $50 million Western Addi. 
tion Redevelopment. The estimate was $12 
million less than what the city’s real estate 
department had figured. Lash said it Was 4 
tentative report and subject to change, 
O'Dowd, after calling him a liar at a Februay 
meeting, presented his charge to agency men. 
bers at a closed-door meeting and Lash was 
fired, 4-to-1, in 15 minutes. 

Three technical staffers of the agency—the 
chief planner and two assistant planners— 
resigned in protest. Statements protesting the 
firing came from the Real Estate Board, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the northern California chapter 
of ALA, the Planning and Housing Asgn, 
the board of supervisors (San Francisco's 
governing body) and the League of Women 
Voters. The supervisors invited the Redevel. 
opment Agency to attend a meeting and ex. 
plain. The agency refused and the supervisors 
were told by the city attorney that they did 
not have a legal right to pursue the matter 
further. But a county grand jury was consid. 
ering the case. Mayor Robinson, meantime. 
who has repeatedly named friends and family 
to staff jobs in the agency. named Robert J, 
Dolan to fill Lash’s place. Dolan, chief assis 
tant clerk of the board of supervisors, is a 
trained lawyer but has no housing experience 
at all. The mayor also explained that the fir 
ing of Lash was really none of his affair. The 
San Francisco Chronicle disagreed. “The 
mavor.” said an editorial. “has joined ina 
work of sabotage... .” 


Slum redevelopment found a new champion 
in a surprising quarter. Abner “‘Longie” Zwill- 
man, New Jersey underworld racket bos. 
told newsmen he and a group of associates 
are ready to put up $250,000 for a slum clear 
ance project in Newark, N.J. Said he: “I 
businessmen don’t get together and do some- 
thing about redeveloping Newark, the city 
will fall apart.” Zwillman said he had no 


intention of running the project. 


Among winners in AIA’s 1953 architectural 
journalism contest: Pietro Belluschi, for “The 
Spirit of the New Architecture” in Architec- 
tural Record (commendation to Eero Saarinen 
for “The Six Broad Currents of Modem 
Architecture” in Forum); Bruce Barton Jr, 
for “The Keynote Is Freedom” in Time (com 
mendation to Erie Larrabee and Harrison Gill 
for articles in Harper's): Ezra Stoller, for é 
photograph in Architectural Record (com 
mendation to G. E. Kidder-Smith for a photo 
graph in Forum). 


DIED: Col. Gordon Strong, 84, one-time ( 1920- 
21) NABOM president, a leader of the move 
ment for uniform appraising and assessment 
system in Cook County. IIL, president of the 
Chicago building management company bear 
ing his name. Feb. 24 in Washington, D.C; 
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John Eberson, AIA, 79, Austrian-born architect [ 4 
wd’ of more than 500 theaters here and abroad, } 
s | ‘ 
with ' Mar. 5 in Stamford, Conn.: Wert H. Peace, 
t the 66, Miami's chief building inspector until his 
le of | retirement a year ago, who, in‘ his 17-year | 
0 * au looted : 
Addi tenure, supervised nearly $500 million in new 
‘onstruction, Mar. 22 in Miami; Col. Marcel 
$18 ye ? es ; erig™ 
State s. Keene, 67. director of New York’s Charles 
yas F. Noyes Co., real estate brokers, secretary- } 
2 saree ; , ft : x y 
ange treasurer until his retirement in 1952, Mar. | 
ail 2% in Falls Village, Conn.; David C. Noyes, 
a 70. secretary of New York’s Douglas L. 


Elliman & Co., real estate brokers, for whom 


¥ he had worked since 1916, Mar. 29 in New Drawings ready — 











—the York City. ' 
1 prints ready 
“, Construction firms get set r sr M 
} 
. . . 7 
the for age of atomic building | 
nber F bat < | 
pter The building industry seemed to be on the i 
om threshhold of a vast new era of atomic con- li 
ail struction for peaceful purposes. President ; 
men Eisenhower had asked Congress to change the ; 
evd. law to let private industry own and run atomic ; 
ok reactors. He had asked revisions of atom pat- Ni 
7 ent laws to make it harder for any company 
did to grab a monopoly in nuclear power. , i 
me Last month, as the Atomic Energy Commis- From final drawings to plenty of prints, for i 
isid- sion began a $241-million, five-year plan to production or record...is only a matter of t 
ine promote building of at least five types of re- minutes when vou have an Ozalid® machine tk 
nih actors, a Congressional committee on atom th : : he 
. € on the premises. 
rt J. energy predicted “economically competitive I e = : | cf 
“a atomic power” in the US inside of ten years. Ozalid reproduction 1s chemical, | 
- Along that route, clearly, lay many millions of instantaneous, without delays between a 
ence dollars of atom construction. exposure, developing, drying. No intricate of 
fa At least two AEC projects would be under- adjustments, messy developing solutions, ie 
The taken with private industry participation: drying equipment, or skilled operators are a 
\ full-seal > 600) cw i c itts "oO : , , on 
The > cale 60.000 kw plant al Pittsburgh necessary. Anybody can use an Ozalid. a 
in a to be erected by Duquesne Light & Power oy : . . . i. | 
yeu hr Ozalid makes copies from anything drawn, a. 
Co., which will begin distributing the power . : ; ‘ , j 
it generates over its regular wire system in written, typed, or printed on trans cent a 
pion about two years. Duquesne will bear the material—not only on paper, but plastic | 
will entire cost of the generating plant and also surfaces, fabrics, foil as well, in a variety é i 
088. will pay $5 million toward the $30 to $40 of colors. The finished copies are dry, A 
- million pressurized water reactor equipment exact in size. And cost very little a 
ear- lor it being designed and developed for AEC : : | 
" . . . . - 
“i by Westinghouse Electric under a separate | Anp the same machine will make & ) 
me- contract. This wi >a larger versi > : 
me will be a larger version of the duplicates of correspondence, | 
city type of reactor used in the submarine Nautilus. pen . 
Includ; =e specifications, reports, forms, orders, 
no neluding additional payments for the steam ; : P ; 
lrom the reactor Duquesne used in its turbines, invuices. You save time, and your b | 
AEC estimated the government would save prints cost less when you have an Ozalid. 
9. am Ee ‘ ‘ 
iral $30 million on construction and five years of The Ozalid process, machines, and 
J 9 ’ | 
The operation by its arrangements with Duquesne, papers are uniform, consistent, dependable. 
tec- instead of erecting a government-owned plant. os eee Fes ae | Ss. 
a area NTE Ozalid service is never far away. Pee” se Ee . 
or ene. Ce To find out what Ozalid can do for you, —copies material up to 
em plant to be built by North American Aviation. wiid off ‘tril are 54 inches wide, at speeds 
Sr Inc., which will put up about $2.5 million of | call the Ozalid office or distributor Lsted.tm to 30 fect per minute; 
: aie ; pee , > , vera : ati has low maintenance; 
om the estimated $10 million cost. This is sche- | your phone book. Or write for full information Leute haliiinn 
P “ ‘ 
Gil duled to be completed in about two years, then —to 150 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. time, trouble, end costs, 
ra test-operated for another two years. 


om Indicative of rising building interest in 4 

ito atomic construction was the big attendance 
= 4 | 

(more than 50 representatives of contractors 1 


and subs) at a prebidding conference held 








20- by AEC at Idaho Falls on new buildings and A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation . 
ve- lest-area facilities for the aircraft nuclear ..- From Research to Reality 

ent Propulsion project at Arco. Estimates ranged | In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 

the | from $2.5 to $3 million. Apparent low bidder 

ar | Mar. 31: Arrington Construction Corp. of 

c; | Idaho Falls, at $2,021,200. | 
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— BUSH Towers over 


/ 


Two more stand-outs by BUSH, manufacturers 
of the complete line of quality equipment for 
all your air conditioning needs. 


Where water is expensive or disposal a 
problem, BUSH Evaporative Condensers and 
Cooling Towers provide a high efficiency, eco- 
nomical system. Unusually generous amounts 
of bare tube surface in BUSH evaporative con- 
densers and abundant amount of wetted deck 
surface in BUSH cooling towers insure a high 
rate of heat transfer. 


Compact design saves space. Rugged con- 
struction assures long life—even under the 
roughest service. Outside panels, sump and 
frame are built of galvanneal steel, rubber base 
undercoated for corrosion resistance. Actually 
salt spray tested for more than 2000 hours. 


BUSH cooling towers and evaporative con- 
densers have brass spray nozzles of the non- 
clogging centrifugal type. All models are 
designed for quiet operation are easily 
accessible for cleaning and inspection. 
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BUSH Evaporative Condensers and 
Cooling Towers — twin water savers 
that guarantee efficient, economical 
air conditioning installations 


Request bulletin 510A containing 
complete information and _ specifica- 
tions. 


BUSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
West Hartford . 10 . Connecticut 








NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Atom-resistant hospital 


Billed as the nation’s first atom-bomb resistant 
underground hospital, the $2 million 100-hed 
Los Angeles Memorial Hospital to be started 
in June by the Southern California Osteopathic 
Hospital Foundation will have two of its six 
floors underground so they could serve as 3 
complete hospital in themselves if a bomb 
demolishes the upper four. The Federal Ciyi] 
Defense Administration approved the design 
of the underground floors, which will have 18” 
concrete block walls calculated to withstand a 
blast of 1,500 psi. . . . An $18.7 million con. 
tract to build the $23 million Grady Hospital 
in Atlanta was awarded by the Fulton-DeKalb 
Hospital Authority to Robert E. McKee, Ine., 
Dallas. Designers: Robert & Co. Associates, 


Carolina gathers wool plants 


Gov. James F. Byrnes announced the start of 
construction of South Carolina’s first wool pro- 
cessing plant in Johnsonville, a $3 million, 
totally enclosed, air-conditioned building for 
the Wellman Combing Co., subsidiary of Nichols 
& Co. Inc. of Boston. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion in July from designs by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. of New York and Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. Byrnes said another “multi- 
million” wool processing plant would be 
erected in the state by Amedee, Prouvost & 
Sons, of Roubiax, France, at a site to be an- 


nounced later. 


Churches take over secular sites 


On a six-acre site that formerly was part of 
the Westmoreland golf course in Madison, 
Wis., a new $300,000 Catholic churchd for Our 
Lady Queen of Peace parish will be started 
this spring (see cut). The fan-shaped build- 
ing, designed by Weiler & Strang of Madison, 
architects and engineers, will have a 90 
wedge-shaped stone tower to be topped with 
a 20’ stainless steel or aluminum cross. White 
marble chips will cover the broad low-pitched 
roof... . In Cleveland, St. Mary’s Romanian 
Orthodox Church purchased a former night- 
club property and planned to start a $300,000 
Byzantine-style church this summer. 


Ground breaking ceremonies were held last 
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ENTRANCE 


February 1953, saw the introduction of a narrow stile entrance 
door—The Overline Door. Today, Overline Entrance Doors 
in Steel and Stainless Steel are installed all over the United 
Siates. Overly has just completed construction of a modern 
factory for increased production of Hollow Metal Doors, and 
has designed an Overline Panel Hollow Metal Door and an 
Overline Flush Hollow Metal Door. Now, today, Overline 
means complete line. The Entrance, Panel and Flush design 
Overline Hollow Metal Doors incorporate the principles of 
quality, engineering, design and economy that have been 
synonymous with Overly since 1888. For a dependable 
specification, specify Overly Overline Hollow Metal Doors. 
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OVERLY MANUFACTURING 


















COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 
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E. Walsh Studio 
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SEWAGE PLANT WITH EYE APPEAL 





NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 





month for an $875,000 building and remodel- 
ing program of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Dallas, Tex. including a new $553,000 four- 
story activities building designed by Bennett 
& Crittenden, architects. 


A sewage plant with glamour 


At first glance, the $67 million Pittsburgh 
sewage treatment plant to be built for the 
Allegheny County Sanitary Authority might be 
mistaken for an engineering college campus, 
or even a modern hospital-sanitarium com- 
plex (see cut). As consulting architects for 
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... Better Because 









NO. 190 DOOR CONTROL (Specify No. 190V for Federal Specifications) 


SASH 110 WOOK CONTROLS 





Weep-holes in end 
blotks carry woter 
away from door 












Completely reversible for right or left hand doors. 
Weep-holes in end blocks carry water away from door. 

Hold open tension is adjustable—may be set for manual 

or fully automatic operation. 

One piece channel fastened directly to door with thru bolts. 
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all structural units, Celli-Flynn, architects . 
and engineers of McKeesport, Pa, were 
asked to design a plant that would be inter. 
esting to the public (which will be welcome 
to inspect it any time). The aluminum, glass 
and brightly-colored glazed brick exteriors 
will serve a double purpose: 1) eliminate 
painting and maintenance problems, and 2) 
according to the architects, “brighten up the ! 
general area and lift the plant out of the 
drab monotony of the back alley realm” 
The plans were commended recently by the 
Pittsburgh city art commission. The circular 
building in the picture, 100’ in diameter, js 
the intake pumping station. The large ree. 
tangular building (right) is the incinerator 
where residual sludge will be burned in 4 
mixture with powdered coal. Landscaping 
was designed by Simonds & Simonds. Engi. 
neers for the project, including an intercep. 
tor sewer system: Boston’s Metcalf & Eddy. 
The starting date depends on bond issues, 


Frank Lloyd Wright showroom 


Frank Lloyd Wright designed a 5,000 sq. ft. 
automobile showroom for Jaguar Cars, Ltd. 
and Hoffman Motor Car Co., New York dis- 
tributors in a Park Ave. apartment being re- 
built as an office structure (AF, Sept. °53). 
Main features: a revolving platform with 
three cars, a ramp to provide a view from 
different elevations. Unveiling: about July. 
. . . In Kalamazoo, Mich. Allied Paper Mills 
planned a three-story glass block air-tight 
plant for the manufacture of base stock pho- 
tographic paper. For extra cleanliness, all 
air from the outside will be filtered. ... 
In Los Angeles, the C. G. Millhouse Co., 
contractors, was completing this month a 
$171,000 clubhouse for the city’s recreation 
and park department in Eagle Rock Play- 
ground designed by Richard J. Neutra. 


New bank buildings 


On Wilshire Blvd. in Beverly Hills, a $2 mil- 
lion bank and office was started last month 
by a syndicate headed by Samuel W. Banovitz, 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New York office 
building owner. The newly-formed City Ne 
tional Bank of Beverly Hills will be the main 
tenant, and its facilities will include a two 
lane covered driveway for automobile-banking 
service. Welton Becket & Associates were 
architects. The building also will have 40,000 
sq. ft. of air-conditioned rental office space. 
. . . In St Louis, the Manchester Bank started 
| a $500,000 expansion of its Chouteau Ave. 
| facilities that would provide 11 drive-in tell- 











CITY NATIONAL BANK, BEVERLY HILLS 
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mounting beneath windows 








FLOOR TYPE 


For free standing 








or along walls. 
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SEASONMAKER 


insure tenant satisfaction 
at 430 Park Avenue, 


New York City 


644 McQuay Basic Type Seasonmaker 
individual room air conditioners were 
installed in the beautiful new 430 Park 
Avenue office building in New York City 
to satisfy the demand for individual 
room comfort and control. The Season- 
maker’s quiet operation and attractive 
design make it a welcome addition to 
any multi-room building. 

The Seasonmaker’s year ’round per- 
formance actually “‘makes the seasons 
come to you”... . providing heated, and 
filtered air in winter; cooled, dehumidi- 
fied, and filtered air in summer. 

All Seasonmaker Air Conditioning 
Units have the famous McQuay Ripple- 
Fin coil construction assuring long life 
and dependable service. Available in 
Floor Type, Ceiling Type, Basic and 
Hideaway Types as illustrated above. 
For use with central systems circulating 
chilled or hot water or Freon. Easy to in- 
stall and maintain in old buildings as well 
as new. Write for Condensed Bulletin 
703. Representatives in principal cities. 


AIR CONDITIONING 





CEILING TYPE 


For suspended 
mountings. 


BASIC TYPE 


floor mounted. 














ARCHITECTS: 
Emery Roth & Sons, New York 
BUILDERS: 
Freeman & Gerla, New York 
AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTOR: 
Mance Corporation, New York 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 


Mr. John Anselmo of Sears & Kopf, New York 






MY 


1609 Broadway St. N.E., 





For fully recessed installations, 





4h 





HIDEAWAY TYPE 


For fully recessed installations, 
~~ ceiling mounted, 
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COME TO You 
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INC. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


e REFRIGERATION © HEATING 
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NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 


an > Toda m9 ee “— ers’ windows, a new main banking lobby and 
complete air conditioning. Officers said the | 


largest existing drive-in banking operation 
they knew of was an institution in Texas with 
eight windows. Designing and engineering: 
St. Louis’ Bank Building & Equipment Corp. 
of America. 


Two-level, $1 million in-city luxury motel in New Orleans °spitals and health centers 


New York voters in November will be asked 


























Room service and a rooftop dining and cocktail features by Architect Charles R. Colbert and 
terrace will be attractions of this air-conditioned Mark P. Lowrey, associate: two- to four-room to approve a $350 million bond issue for 
150-unit in-city Motel de Ville being built in suites; private balconies, drive-in registration building state mental hospitals under 4 
New Orleans by Shelby Construction Co. Other desk; elevators to living quarter levels. measure adopted by the legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor Dewey. . . . In Chicago, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital was revealed last month 
: as the purchaser last year of almost two fyl] 
: blocks on Lake Shore Rd. between Diversey 
LORD & TAYLOR SUBURBAN STORE, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. Pkwy. and Oakdale Ave. It planned a group 
52,000 sq. ft. of 3Y%s.” COMPOSITE POREX PLANK of multi-million dollar buildings there, but 
Designed by: Raymond Loewy had not yet selected an architect. . . . For 
Architect & Engineer: Irving W. Rutherford North Orange County and nearby sections of 
General Contractor: Edward Packtor Co. Los Angeles County, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Orange planned a $2 million 100-bed hos. 
pital near Fullerton, from plans by Architect 
John W. Maloney of Seattle. . . . The Los 
Angeles county board of supervisors planned 
a new $440,000 county health center at Whit- 
tier. . . . Union County, N. J. freeholders ap- 
, proved a $900,000 bond issue for a staff and 
1 nurses’ residence at Bonnie Burn, county- 
operated TB sanatorium in Berkeley Heights. 
Los Angeles auditorium pushed 
Last May, a $26 million bond issue for a 
Los Angeles convention hall and civic audi- 
torium was approved by 62% of the city’s 
voters, just short of the required 6675%. 
Last month, the city council voted to hold 
For Lowest Cost HEAT INSULATION-SOUND another referendum June 8 on a scaled-down 
$19.5 million plan for a downtown auditorium 
costing $7.3 million and an adjacent two-story 
CONTROL and FIRE PROTECTION-R REX | exhibition building costing $1.5 million (the 
| remainder of the $19.5 million to pay for land 
When roof decks must provide maximum and other expenses). 
quality at minimum cost, architect after CONSTRUCTION DETAILS : ‘ 
| architect chooses POREX.. because POREX ON STEEL, WOOD or CONCRETE JOISTS High-rise apartments 
combines all these properties: Spring brought a crop of announcements and 
© STRUCTURAL STRENGTH comments for high-rise , eienas a 
>In New York, a syndicate consisting of 
| @ LIGHT WEIGHT s Jules Perlbinder, Philip Goldfein and Realtor 
@ NAILABILITY ror =< at Lerenmnenl started two petearigs luxury 
Sq ’ yuildings for 157 families on 83rd and 84th 
@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY . Sts., with a common entrance from 5th Ave. 
to cost about $5 million; on lower Park Ave. 
@ HEAT INSULATION Anthony, Joseph A. and John J. Campagne 
e@ SOUND CONTROL | planned an 18-story luxury apartment at 36th 
SAFE UNIFORM LOADS St. designed by Architect Sylvan Bien; 4 
Plain POREX for short spans and Composite | syndicate headed by Builder George J. Engler 
: POREX for long spans are also ideal for Type a | Sate ar ne 9. and Isidor Eisenberg, textile dealer, planned 
¥ Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories POREX |Siab ) Finish | sa. ft. |1'4" 2/0" 3'4" 6’ 8’ a 19-story building on a 19,000 sq. ft. plot on 
; | and many other uses. For floors, precast Plain 1%” | %” 7 100 | 60 ;/— |— |] — | the corner of 39th St. from plans by Archi- 
4 lightweight concrete channel slabs and plank Plain 3” ”* 10 - Be ieee |= tects Kahn & Jacobs in association witl 
Composite | 3” %* 14 _ — |[— fl00} 60 | 


are available. Philip Reznick. 


| bin Washington, Calvert-Woodley, Inc. started 
POR ETE MAN UFACTURING ae) N ; construction of a 135-unit, 13-story, $2.5 mil 
ez North Arlington, N.J. lion building designed by Architects Corning 

Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 & Moore: on the south bank of the Potomac 

in Arlington, Va., a building corporation ied 
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@ EXTRA RUGGED 
Made to withstand heaviest use and abuse 
which lower wall grilles must take. 


@ TAMPER PROOF 
No “see-thru’’. Extra-close spacing of 
louvers prevents gum wrappers— waste 
aper from being dropped between 
ouvers. 


@ EXTRA-HEAVY SUPPORT BARS 


Heavy-duty steel bars on 6” centers give 
added strength where it is most needed. 


@ MADE TO ANY SIZE 
@ OVER 70% FREE ARE. 


@ EASILY INSTALLED 
Precision built to fit snugly. Can be 
installed in marble, tile or other special 
surfaces. 


@ EXTRA-WIDE BLADES FOR MOST 
EFFICIENT DEFLECTION OF AIR 


@ EACH DEFLECTING BLADE 
“HEMMED” FOR ADDED STRENGTH 
—ADDED SAFETY 


ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 
) ; a — , DAMPER AND 
~; bal KNOB CONTROL 


Above 
Photo shows AIRFOIL 
convector grilles installed 
in John Hancock Building 


Architects — 

Crame & Ferguson, 
Boston, Mass 

Gen. Contractors — 
Turner Const Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers — 

Buerkel & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sheet Metal Contractors — 
Stanley E Priggen Co., 
Boston, Mass. 







sae 


ae 
1 yetaedne. 


AIRFOIL CUSTOMED CONVECTOR GRILLES are 





CHECK TYPE OF GRILLE ON WHICH INFORMATION IS DESIRED 


built above and beyond average demand. Give air distribution 0) Air conditioning outlets (1) Perforated metal ond 
performance that’s above and beyond average—YET COST 0 oy grilles and ao eagle ns og 
IS KEPT AT STANDARD PRICES. 0) Volume controllers (CD Special made-to-order grilles 


1 
Superior construction and performance usually reserved for TITUS MANUFACTURING CORP., WATERLOO, IOWA s 
the highest-priced grilles are incorporated as standardized (] RUSH information on Convector Grilles. & 
features of this great new line of convector grilles. They meet (] Send complete catalog. ¢ 
the most exacting specifications of architects and engineers. [] Send literature on above checked items. g 
AIRFOIL CONVECTOR GRILLES are better designed— 
more durable. Feature for feature, dollar for dollar—they 4 
cannot be duplicated. Made with a “decorator’s touch,” x 
they add new beauty to any installation. a 


2 o— 
ADDRESS 
city STATE 
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Miami Beach’s Fontainebleau hotel will be Florida’s largest 


Last Dec. 29, Miami Beach issued the building 
permit to start the $14 million, 14-story, 554- 
room Fontainebleau Hotel. It will be Florida’s 
biggest. The Taylor Construction Co. began 
work immediately, and Ben Novack, president of 


the owners’ syndicate, plans to register first 
guests this Thanksgiving. The quarter-circle 
structure designed by Architect Morris Lapidus 
will curve around a large garden, pool and ca- 
banas fronting 700’ -» the ocean (foreground). 

























@ Back of every piece of Kewaunee 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 
stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 
Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 


@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
“Tops” defiantly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 
—KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 


One of Wyandotte’s Laboratories 
showing Kewaunee Equipment with 
KemROCK Tops. 





Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.”’ Now after 12 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies ““Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops’’ for their modern Research 
Building. 


@® KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 
—then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 


sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 
available to you without cost or obligation. 


Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 
Laboratory Equipment 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5086 S. Center St. ° Adrian, Michigan 
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NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 





headed by Walter P. McFarland started Arling. 
ton Towers, to consist of a shopping center 
and four nine-story apartments containing 
1,679 units, planned by Architects G, Y. 
Stone and Donald H. Drayer. 


Electronics industry plants 


Motorola, Inc. bought a 40-acre tract in Niles, 
Ill. for a $5 million building designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. The company 
planned to transfer its administrative offices 
and engineering laboratories, now located jn 
Chicago. . . . Raytheon Manufacturing Co. of 
Waltham, Mass. took options on about 73 
acres in Wayland, some 20 miles from Bos 
ton, as a site for 1,500-worker electronics 
plant to be built by Cabot, Cabot & Forbes 
of Boston under a purchase-lease arrange- 
ment. ... In Syracuse, N. Y. General Electric 
was negotiating for constructicn of two build. 
ings for its heavy military electronics depart. 
ment. They would provide more than 100,000 
sq. ft. of office and production space. ... In 
the San Fernando Valley, the Telecomputing 
Corp., which manufactures electronic comput- 
ing equipment, started a 25,000 sq. ft. $225, 
000 building designed by Pereira & Luckman, 
architects and engineers. 


Industrial expansion plans 


There was little recession in plans for indus- 
trial plant and equipment expenditures this 
year as surveyed by the Commerce Dep't. It 
estimated these would total $27.2 billion for 
the year, only $1.2 billion or 4% below 1953 
outlays. Annual reports to stockholders by 
many large companies confirmed intentions to 
carry out large expansion projects. Typical 
company budgeting for plant building: US 
Steel, $327 million; Alcoa, $68 million; Inter- 
national Nickel, $30 million; Armco Steel, $33 
million; B. F. Goodrich, $30 million; National 
Biscuit, $20 million; Texas Co., more than 





New unit for medical center 
will cut personnel needs 


City of Hope National Medical Center, a 450-bed 
nonsectarian hospital at Duarte (a Los Angeles 
suburb) providing free care for tuberculosis and 
cancer patients, will start this brick and con- 
crete administration and central services building 
late this month. It is designed by Pereira & 
Luckman, Los Angeles architects-engineers. 
Since the medical center was established in 1912 
it has spread over a 75-acre site in rambling 
fashion. One feature of the new 25,000 sq. ft. 
building will be consolidated storage and kitchen 
facilities for the entire institution, and dining 
space for the staff and all ambulatory patients. 
The centralization will greatly reduce the num- 
ber of employees needed to cook and serve food. 
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SOIL, WASTE AND VENT LINES 


JIM LOWE, PLUMBING CONTRACTOR, watches while son Ed makes last joint with circular torch on a 3” Type M Copper Tube soil line. 


“| use COPPER for a better, faster job—at lower cost” 


Jim Lowe is talking about copper tubes 
and fittings for soil, waste and vent sys- 
tems. Mr. Lowe has been in the plumb- 
ing business for 52 years and is a Past 
President of the Connecticut State 
Association of Master Plumbers. Jim 
goes on to say, “I’ve always been sold 
on copper’s quality. Now I'm just as 
sold on its economy. And so are my cus- 
tomers. My figures prove the final cost 





of a job is less in copper. Yes, material 
costs are slightly higher, but a big one- 
third saving in installation costs more 
than makes up for it. 

“Copper tubes weigh about % as 
much as ferrous pipes. That’s impor- 
tant—for faster handling, assembling 
and hanging. Copper tubes come in 
long, 20-foot lengths, too. You need 
fewer joints. And quick solder-type 


THIS 16’ length of tube (foreground) points up one of ANAconpA Copper Tube’s many 


time-saving advantages. 


connections can be made in tight 
places. Where 3” vent stacks are per- 
mitted, they will fit inside a 4” stud. 
And remember—copper’s reputation for 
quality and long life adds sales value 
to any building.” 

AnaconnA Copper Tubes and Fit- 
tings made to standards of highest 
quality are sold only through recog- 
nized wholesalers. The American Brass 
Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In 
Canada: Anaconda American Brass 
Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. bs16 


for copper tubes see your 


ANACONDA’ 


distributor 
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Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., manufacturers 
or pressure and thermostatic controls for home 
appliances and industrial equipment, broke 
ground for this 237,000 sq. ft. factory and office 
building for its Grayson Controls Division in 
Long Beach. Factory areas of the $2.5 million 
steel and concrete plant will have bays 100’ 


Low slung California plant with glass-wall 








ed office 


square with 16’ clearance. The office section 
with its high glass-walled entrance lobby will 
be completely air-conditioned. Designers were 
Quinton Engineers, Ltd., and the builders were 
Lindgren & Swinerton, Inc. of Los Angeles. 
Robertshaw-Fulton also planned a $500,000 addi- 
tion to its nearby Anaheim plant. 








Name 





W. J. HAERTEL & CO. 
832 W. Eastman St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me complete technical data on 
your Securitee Systems. 








Company 





Street 





City. 


State 








*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 








NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 


$230 million; Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
$500 million over two years. 

Some specific items: United Chemical Co, of 
Dallas planned an $18 million petrochemical 
plant at Timpson, Tex. to be built by the 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. of Houston and New 
York; £. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. was 
planning a large neoprene rubber plant at 
Montague, Mich. at a cost of about $15 mil. 
lion; Boeing Airplane Co. was prepared to 
start a $10 million testing center at Larson 
Air Force Base, near Moses Lake, Wash.; 
National Cylinder Gas Co. announced it would 
build a $3.5 million plant on Chicago’s south 
side for manufacturing and distributing liquid 
oxygen; Westinghouse Electric Supply Co, 
bought a 164,000 sq. ft. plot in Miami and 
awarded a contract to Edward M. Green Con. 
struction Co, to erect a new 65,000 sq. ft. 
headquarters building from plans by Archi- 
tect Lloyd Frank Vann. 


Store building plans 


Store construction will get a boost from build. 
ing plans major chains revealed. Safeway 
Stores Inc. announced plans to build about 
100 stores a year across the nation, including 
$914 million in Arizona for new retail outlets 
and a big distribution center and office build- 
ing in Phoenix. . . . Chairman J. C. Penney 
said his organization would open 30 to 40 new 
stores this year, the largest number in 20 
years, and would remodel 179 existing units. 
. .. F. W. Weolworth Co. was planning con- 
struction or major alteration of 71 stores this 
year, an increase of 25 over 1953’s program; 
one in Honolulu will be the company’s first 
Hawaiian unit. Woolworth plans to continue 
its switch to self-service designs, begun experi- 
mentally in 1952.... A $2 million department 
store and office building in Hayward, Calif., to 
be started this month, will become the fifth 
and final unit in the Lucky One Stop Shopping 
Center there. Contractor: John J. Moore Con- 
struction Co. . . . In Seattle, Bon Marche de- 
partment store announced it would begin 
construction on a 41% story, 1 million sq. ft. 
addition to its downtown building—in antici- 
pation of a 1 million population growth in 


Seattle by 1970. 


Materials, equipment plants 


Luria Engineering Co. of Bethlehem, Pa. 
started a 40,000 sq. ft. plant near Somerville, 
N. J. for the New Jersey Shale Brick & Tile 
Corp. designed by Architectural Engineers 
Dwight B. Hendryx & Associates of Pitts 
burgh. Initial annual capacity: 15 million 
units of structural, acid resistant and shale 
face brick, and floor, quarry and ceramic 
glazed tile... . In Bayanon, Puerto Rico, 4 
new island corporation, Gulf Steel & Wire Co. 
started the second and third units of a three- 
building, $3 million plant to make wire, nails 
and chain. . . . Foundations for a 730,000 
sq. ft. plant for Caterpillar Tractor Co. were 
started in Decatur, II]. by Jansen & Schaefer 
of Pekin, IIl., contractors. 
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Here is “The Tiffany of Locks” . . . proven superior 
in hundreds of thousands of severe-use installations. 


CORBIN ss vo Compact, distinctive, it has no equal for strength, 


functional smoothness and trouble-free operation. 


/~ worlds 
é the del used It can be installed faster and at less labor cost, 





ERs ii contractors tell us, than any other type of lock. 
gu! now) P. & F. Corbin Division, The American Hardware 
e, A fe "* ue 


Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 




















i Actual Tests 


tell you which 
Silicone 
Water R 


to specify! 












pass these three tests does not insure lasting 
protection. 


To insure lasting protection of exterior above- 
grade masonry against leakage, efflorescence, 
weathering, staining, and spalling, be sure the 
silicone water repellent you choose passes the 
tests described in this new Dewey and Almy 
brochure. Any water repellent which will not 


1 Water Immersion Test 
2 Moisture Vapor Transpiration Test 


3 Weathering Test 


DARACONE passes these tests with flying colors. 
Some other compounds do not; there are star- 
tling differences in the efficiency of silicone 
water repellents. 


FOR NEW OR 
OLD BUILDINGS 





















Get the complete story by mailing the coupon 
NOW! This brochure includes both the informa- 
tion you need to make your own tests of the 


efficiency of silicone water repellents . . . and 
suggested specifications that insure long-lasting 
protection. 


DARACONE is used on buildings of 
TUFTS COLLEGE 

ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MONTICELLO (historic home of Thomas Jefferson) 


—and many other buildings, including schools, 
hospitals, churches, office and industrial build- 
ings, public utilities, government, housing. 








yt the most rags we FREE! 


Get the FACTS ee llent you can speci 


silicone water repe 


fl 


‘ NY 
ICAL COMPA 
pEwEY AND ALMY CHEM 62 Whittemo 
Mail 
a Gentlemen: 


4 salties Division, 
Construction _— ut cost your new b 
this silicone’s promises - EN 
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 — 


OFFICES OR SUBSIDIARIES: Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Monte- 
video, Montreal, Naples, Paris, San Leandro (Cclif.), Sao Paulo, Tokyo 





re Ave. Cambridge 40, Mass- 
“DARACONE fulfills 
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EVENTS 





Midwest Conference of Building Officials and |p. 
spectors, eighth annual school for build 

inspectors, Apr. 12-16, Washington University 
St. Louis; annual conference and busines 
meeting, Sept. 20-22, Hotel Commodore Perry 
Toledo. 


American Institute of Steel Construction, annual 
national engineering conference, Apr 1344, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


Western Mountain District, American Institute 9 
Architects, annual conference, Apr. 22-24, la 
Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N.M. 


Association of State Planning and Developing 
Agencies, annual meeting, May 5-1, Ney 
Orleans. 


Building Officials Conference of America, 39) 


annual conference, May 10-13, Bellevue Strat. 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 47th ap. 
nual assembly, May 1-14, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. 


American Planning and Civic Assn., conference, 
May 18-21, Columbus, Ohio. 


New Jersey Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, convention, June 10-12, Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 


American Institute of Architects, 86th annual con 
vention, June 15-19, Statler Hotel, Boston. 


Museum of Modern Art and the Merchandise Mari, 
fifth annual “Good Design” exhibition, open 
ing June 20 at the Mart in Chicago, later to 
be shown in New York. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, three-day 
conference on Thin Concrete Shells, includ 
ing sessions on architectural design, structural 
design and construction techniques, June 2 
23, at M.I.T. For details address Summer 
Session Office, Room 7-103, M.L.T., Cambridge, 
Mass, 


Northwest District, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, regional conference, Aug. 19-21, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Pennsylvania Society of Architects, annual meet: 
ing Sept. 16-19, Great Lakes cruise on the 
South American, leaving from Erie, Penn. 


Gulf States District, American Institute of Archi 
tects, regional conference, Sept. 26-28, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 


California Council of Architects, annual convel 


tion, Sept. 30-Oct. 2, Hoberg’s, Lake County, | 
Calif. 
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Their Safety Is Important 
Safeguard Showers with PO 








. iadl Wi aes than 60 showers bn tts:modar edhncl iepstseun oy EN 


Architect: CHARLES W. NICOL & ASSOCIATES © Mechanical Engineer JOHN'S SRAM 4 
Plumbing Contractor: M. J. CORBOY CORP, All in Chicago 1: , ¥ 
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Z WATER MIXERS 


Powers Thermostatic Water | Give Double Protection Against Shower Accidents 


Mixer complies fully with 


Veterans Hospital safety Caused by PRESSURE aud TEMPERATURE 


requirements and Federal 
Specifications WW-P541la. 








fluctuations in water supply lines 
10 to 20% Water Saving. 





No need to get out of shower No Shower is Safe Without this Double Protection — Powers 
and readjust it thermostatic water mixers always hold the shower tempera- 
because of fluctuating t tant wh the bath it. Th 
water temperature. ure cons wherever the ather wants it. ey are com- 
pletely automatic. Failure of cold water instantly shuts off 
ONE Shower Accident the shower. Delivery temperature is thermostatically limited 
May Cost Many Times More to 115° F. Simple, Durable Construction of Powers Mixers 


than POWERS MIXERS. > , he ; 
insures long life and minimum of maintenance. 


For Utmost Comfort, Safety and Economy Install Powers Mixers @ Write for Bulletin 365. 


(62) 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY @ SKOKIE, ILL. e Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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HERE’S CONSTRUCTION MAGIC—NOW YOU 
SPEND LESS FOR GREATER CONVENIENCE 


IN DUAL PURPOSE ROOMS! 
“ 
Wallette requires no more ym" 2 
space than the depth of a } = 
standard wall. You need We > 
only to touch concealed 
locks in concealed doors 
to swing down genuine 
sleeping comfort, twin bed 
style. A permanent instal- 
lation, Wallette is equal 
to the best combination of 
inner spring mattresses on 
box springs. 


LIGHT, STRONG AND SAFE 


Each Wallette is piano-hinged and balanced for 
easy operation. It is safety engineered, of light 
weight indestructible steel construction, 


ASSET TO DESIGN 


Whether it's living room, recreation room, library, 
sun deck or student dorm, Wallette fits the archi- 
tectural and decorating theme. 











NV 


| 


Jaa 
z=S=5— 
$s22t= 


x > SS ‘ : details on Wallette. 





FITS IN ANY 2x 4 WALL—OLD OR NEW. 
A COMPLETELY CONCEALED SPACE SAvgp 


If you're short on space and long on hospitality, 
surprise when you appraise Wallette. 

Here is the building innovation of 1954, which magically furnishes 
extra sleeping quarters where apparently none exist. 

Here is wall wisdom, scaled for modern homes, apartments, cottg 
or mansions, wherever the need for facilities exceeds allotted Spore. 

Wallette in-the-wall beds are self-storing in standard two-by-foy 
partitions, requiring no additional time or materials to install, 

Precision built to architectural standards, they are low cost, j 
quality permanent units, solving a building problem of long standing, 

RETAILS 


FOR ONLY $595 


ee 
ARCHITECTS 
CONTRACTORS 
BUILDERS 


Wallette is a “tailor-made” natural 
for today’s building. Mail this cov- 
pon for further technical information 
and illustrated folder. 


ACME EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Central Trust Bidg. Altoona, Pa. 
Please send your folder and further 





you're in for a delighthy | 


WALLETTE 
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Street 





City ___ State 

















GENERAL 
PLYWOOD 


CORPORATION 











| LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
| 
| | ; = 
a 
; ae & 
i “a “— ‘ ; 
} . ; j 
Re ee YEARS 
eo a in. Hardwood Plywood 
~ SyaoF, : 


ot 





ALL GENERAL DOORS 







ARE HOT PLATE PRESSED 








GENERAL 
ar 

| 

FLUSH DOORS 


TYLER 


melee MS (ola-W ol (elalallaremetteiielives 


fo iell ole) (-Waroe-Valel all stars 





— BACKED BY MORE THAN 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOD REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT AND MANY THOUSANDS 


OF CALLS YEARLY ON SUCCESSFUL FOOD STORE OPERATORS! 












The Tyler Store Planning Department 
can help you take advantage of the 
latest ideas in food store planning and 
operations, with new Tyler food re 
frigeration equipment. For help on 
your problems, at no obligation to you, 
write Tyler Fixture Corporation, of 
call your nearest Tyler Agent. 


NOW IN 
SWEET’S 
CATALOG 


Tyler manufactures the 
most complete line of 
refrigerators, display 
cases, storage freezers 
and coolers for: super- 
markets; food stores; 
restaurants; hotels; insti- 
tutions; drug stores; etc. 


Write Store Planning Department 
Tyler Fixture Corporation, Niles, Michigan 
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i * SYSTEMS 
jh 


/go to any length té fit your lighting requirements! 





f 


f Yes, ONE fluorescent lighting system for all three 
/ lengths of T12 Slimline Lamps! It’s Benjamin “Magna-Flo” 
++. 80 easily/adapted to any size area, any type of location found in industry. 
No matter where you want fluorescent light . . . high ceilings or low ceilings, 
assembly lines or drafting rooms, lighting for inspection or mass production 
... whatever the seeing’ conditions and requirements of the task, there’s a 
/““Magna-Flo” System to fill the need exactly. As shown by the chart 
below “Magna-Flo” is really complete . . . yet so simple to order 
and specify, because just three channel sizes and four basic 
reflectors form the backbone of over 300 different 
fluorescent lighting systems! 

Write for Bulletin AD 5705 for complete specification 
data on Benjamin “Magna-Flo” . .. see how it goes 





to any length to suit your fluorescent lighting needs! 










































3 . 
tr ; ie as 
gaan MAGN Aq} > A Product of Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. YY 
ANNES L °o 9 8 Des Plaines, I1!., makers of famous Benjamif and Leader Line 
Lighting Equipment and Sound Signals for Industry, institutions 
‘ and Commerce. 
REFLECTORS 
Se 
LENGTHS OF 
T12 Stimuy ng 
INE \ 
metAMPS j 
2 BENJAMIN “Springlox"—the exclusive “easy-ing 
LAMp easy-out” lampholder which reduces maintenan.e 
HOLDERS f costs and re-lamping time with a patented spring) 
) design ...“Springlox” is standard equipment with allf 
TYPES / “Magna-Flo” units. j 
OF UNITs { y 
a ¢ 
Access y 
mee SSORIES j | 
Types / 
S OF 
SUSPENSION | 
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FIAT 














Call a 





problems 


There’s a FIAT 
. representative near you 
notice. He has the answers 
representative to specification and 
on TOILET installation problems that 
COMPARTMENT may help you . . . save 


you time—save your 
clients monev. 





Here's how this installa- 


tion problem was solved 


Large concrete window base 
presented difficulty. Bottoms 
of filler panel A and end pi- 
laster were cut to fit diagonal 
slope of base. Room dimen- 
sion was too short for six com- 
partments; too long for five. 
Filler Panel B was added, 
creating neat appearance. 


LL ADAPTABILITY 
COMPARE FIAT i— APPEARANCE 
ON THESE POINTS a 


= 


y— DELIVERY 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY Fiat, YOU SPECIFY QUALITY 


TOILET 
COMPARTMENTS 


DRESSING 
COMPARTMENTS 


HOSPITAL 
CUBICLES 


PRESOWOOD 
COMPARTMENTS * 


“Being used exten- 
sively for Army and 
Navy installations. 
Catalog on request. 


Long Island City 1 
New York 





All metal compartments are made of stretcher-leveled 
furniture steel, cold rolled or galvanized bonderized . . . 
laminated filler cemented in place under pressure. 
Hardware and connections supplied. Compartments are 
finished with a baked-on primer coat and two coats of 
baked-on enamel in a choice of eight colors. 


SEE SWEET'S ue ARCHITECTURAL 


- » « for detailed compartment information and 
the address of your nearest FIAT representative. 


METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THREE COMPLETE PLANTS—ECONOMY + CONVENIENCE + SERVICE 


P Fa waz - ie ie La 


Franklin Pork, tt. 


Los Angeles 63, 
(Chicege Suburb) California 


in Conade: FIAT COMPARTMENTS are made by Porcelain ond Mets! Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 











LETTERS 





BUMPY HOSPITALS 


Forum: : 
As you will no doubt recall in your inimitable 


article on the M.H.A. hospitals in the Sep. 


tember issue, you used the expressive term, 
“bumpy hospitals’— by way of describing — 


* 


what these hospitals were not. I thought | 
knew what you were talking about. However, 

we had some difficulty explaining to readers © 
of the article exactly what “bumpy hospitals?” 


are. 
Fortunately, that difficulty is now at an end — 
This picture printed in another magazine | 





makes words no longer necessary for an ee © 


planation of the term. 
MORELAND SMITH, architect 
Montgomery, Ala. 


GATEWAY’S ARCHITECTURE 


Forum: 

At this distance Pittsburgh’s Gateway de- 
velopment (AF, Dec. 53) indeed appears hor- 
rendous, and Philadelphia is just on the edge 
of having something equally bad or worse. 
It seems a pity to desecrate this precious area 
in the center of Philadelphia which probably 
looks better now than it ever will with the 
structures proposed for it. 

HAROLD SpiItzNAGEL, architect 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Forum: 

Your editorial in the December Forum is 
of great interest and timeliness. It is the first 
time that I have seen a clear statement on 
this important subject in an architectural 


magazine. ... 
José Luis Sert, dean 
Graduate School of Design 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Forum: 


The defeat of architecture in these grea! 
civic projects is, I think, a symptom of a 
nascent social revolution—if you will permit 
me thus to speak as an oracle. When the arts 
of expression—I mean painting, sculpture, 
music and poetry as well as architecture— 
are no longer understood by the people o 
valued by them, there exists no language 
which can make clear and explicit the ideals 
by which a nation lives. Those who are with- 
out ideals will then take over the land. 

To make clear and explicit the ideals by 
which a nation lives was once the prescriptive 

continued on p. 74 
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Radiology Department (left). Nurses’ Station, 
Emergency Admitting Section (above). North Shore 


de- Hospital, Manhasset, Long Island, New York ; 
or- * Isadore Rosenfield, Architect 
Ige Gerace & Castagna, Contractor 
“ 
rea { 
bly A 
he 
ect ; 
° ” - 
...sign of good hospital practice | 
is 
rst 
on 
ral The new 182-bed North Shore Hospital is designed for tomorrow 
as well as for today —with Stark Glazed Facing Tile in areas where 
“ cleanliness, durability and minimum maintenance are essential. 
Like the rest of the building, these areas are planned to accommodate 
future expansion with as little dislocetion as possible. 
F Architect Isadore Rosenfield used Stark Glazed Facing Tile 
- to provide structural partitions and a permanent, suitable finish in a 
nit single building operation. The clear glaze surface is easily maintained, 
” also blends with other elements of the color scheme to produce 
. a cheerful, psychologically helpful environment for patients. 
7 FREE BROCHURE on Modular Masonry will help you use Stark 
rf Glazed Facing Tile to best advantage. Address your request to Dept. AF-4, 
the | 
by STARK Ceramics, Inc., Canton 1, Ohio 
ive 
4 | 





14305 Livernois Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan * 15 East 26th Street, New York 10,/N. Y. 
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Specify Roly-Doors for every type of commercial or industrial building you design. 
Roly-Door's distinctively simple lines blend with any type of architecture. Their truly 
functional design — in 112 standard sizes— ensures safe, easy, trouble-free installation 
and operation. And, Roly-Door's all-steel construction provides a durability that defies 
weather and years of hard use. 

Surprisingly enough — Roly-Doors cost no more than ordinary wood or metal doors 
for the same purpose. 

Write today for the Roly-Door Technical Data File. Get all the facts about Roly-Doors 
... their effortless operation — their sectional design and construction — Morrison's 
nation-wide sales and installation organization — and the many other features that 
permit you to fit Roly-Doors into any of your plans. 

Do yourself and your clients a real service. Specify Roly-Doors for every type of 
commercial or industrial building you design. 


Roly-Doors come in a complete range of sizes for every residential, 
commercial and industrial application. 





Roly-Door Division, MORRISON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
652 Amherst Street e« Buffalo 7, New York 


Please send me your complete Technical Data File with all the facts 
about Roly-Doors. 


Name ee ane Ri thitiniiigsaiitttadind:ssesninemeieis 

Firm Name sae teeeecsccensoresesaes 

RE BE a eee ee ee i ass Tiras guaecin visio ieeaeap es wkoaakboesinatedl 

City Zone EE sy hve itl Ra oe 
In Canada, Roly-Door Distributors, Ltd., 1330 Bloor, W., Toronto 4. 





Also manufacturers of MOR-SUN WARM AIR FURNACES and CARRY-ALL TRUCK BODIES 
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task of civic architecture. I am afraid that we 
must admit that this task was well-done by 
those who had only the “stock theatrical rep 
ertory of Rome and Paris.” 

But we must not blame the intellectual 
idealism of Le Corbusier. We must blame our. 
selves for the way we interpret LeCorbusier 

JoserH Hupnyr 
Colby College 
Waterville, Me. 


Forum: 

I have read with interest your editorial jp 
relation to the Pittsburgh “triangle” but stil] 
question whether the architecture for the 
Boston Center is any better than the other 
two. It seems to be a strange combination of 
Le Corbusier, and some of Niemeyer’s work jn 
Rio, and the Festival of Britain. (The dome 
of the latter was probably the poorest example 
of a dome for a building.) It would be a God. 
less place because I looked and had difficulty 
in finding more than a few stray trees, which 
will be lonely and strange looking. 

Ratpo WALKER, architect 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

The consideration of architecture as “win- 
dow dressing” is unfortunately all too true 
and is pervading the entire economy of our 
country. The devastating result can actually 
change the face of our country through its 
leveling-down process on the smallest houses 
approved by the Veterans Administration 
Appraisal Sections to large projects such as 
Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center. 

Your magazine has been and I hope will 
continue to be a great force in selling to 
architects and to businessmen the necessity 
for inspiring sound architectural design and 
planning. 

A. B. Swank Jr. 
A. B. Swank Associates, architects 
Dallas, Tex. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


Forum: 

Indications in recent issues of Forum of 
the beginning of a truly critical and analytical 
publishing program are most encouraging 1 
those who feel the need for a mature profes 
sional journal. 

Surely there is more to be said about any 
building than those sugar-sweet gambits de 
livered with the smoothness of an ad agent 
rationalizing his account’s product. It would 
be a pleasure indeed to read, in straight- 
forward prose, why this particular building 
is good architecture, why that particular build- 
ing is not architecture. Or is it considered 
unethical to criticize the works of architects? 
If it is, then we are involved in the only & 
deavor having pretense of being an art that 

continued on p. 8 
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FTAL WALLS 


for SCHOOLS and INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


i The modern school building illustrated below is another excellent 
Le, example of architectural design effects obtainable with Mahon 

7 Insulated Metal Walls in combination with brick and other 
materials. In this particular building, Insulated Metal Wall 

- . Panels, with Stainless Steel exterior plates, were employed for 
curtain walls in spandrel areas with glass block in the upper part 

of window openings below. The architect has achieved an 

unusually attractive over-all appearance with the lasting beauty 

and permanence of Stainless Steel. The advantages of Insulated 

Metal Walls, however, are not confined to design effects 

obtainable . . . important building economies are realized 

through lower material cost, lower labor cost, and the accumu- 

lative advantages of reduced construction time resulting from 

rapid erection. Buildings can be quickly enclosed with Insulated 

Metal Walls—even under extreme low temperature conditions 

which would preclude masonry construction. Mahon Insulated 


i Metal Walls are available in three exterior patterns . . . the 


gt Mahon “Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed Wall can be 

2 erected up to sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint—a 

feature of Mahon Walls which is particularly desirable in audi- 

PRED ; } toriums, armories, powerhouses and other buildings where high 
expanses of unbroken wall surface are common. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information, or write for Catalog No. B-54-B. 


THE es c. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. @ Chicago 4, Ill, ©@ Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Manvfacturers of Insulated Metal Walls ond Wall Panels; Stee! Deck for Roofs, Partitions 
and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Under- 
writers’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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We got rid of 
the high stack problem 
by using Wing Draft Inducers 


- 






Costly, unattractive chim- 
neys are out of place in 
modern building designs. 
Wing Draft Inducers elimi- 
nate the need for the tall 
stacks—and at the same 
time provide adequate, 
uniform, dependable draft 
independent of weather 
conditions. 





Wing Draft Inducer installed in boiler 
room of well-known bottler of soft drinks 


Wing Draft “4 
Inducer with integral Barometric Damper 


WING DRAFT INDUCERS produce positive draft in just 
the right volume to assure efficient combustion at all times. 
They cut operating costs by giving higher CO,'s. Smoking 
is reduced or eliminated. Higher boiler capacity is possible. 
Wing Draft Inducers are ruggedly built to give long, trouble- 
free operation. Write for a copy of Bulletin I-52. 


L. J. Wing Mfy.Co. 


157 Vreeland Mills Road 
Linden, New Jersey 







Factories at Linden, N.J. and Montreal, Canada 
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enjoys this immunity. Most of the building, 

published by Forum are good, some are great, 

Why cannot we have more “W hy”? 
WILLIAM E, Coy 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


¢ Unlike a painting, a sonnet, an opera, a drama 
or a bust of Venus, almost every piece of archi 
tecture is executed on order, Moreover, almost 
every piece of architecture serves a useful pur. 
pose. Criticism of architecture cannot, therefore 
be as free as criticism of the other arts. Never. 
theless, Forum will continue to publish carefully 
considered criticism of some of our major archi. 
tectural accomplishments. For example, criticism 
of the now famous Raleigh pavilion appears else. 
where in this issue.—Eb. 


FOR ARCHITECTS ONLY 


Forum: 

I could easily go into superlatives about 
your column, “For Architects Only.” I have 
derived a great deal of pleasure from it and 
from now on [ shall look for it the minute | 
open the magazine. 

IsAvORE ROSENFIELD, architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Just finished reading “For Architects Only.” 
You are off to a good start. I’m all for some 
more on this nonobservation (AF, Feb. °54, 
p. 172—and that “shariwaggi” is interesting 
too, 

LAWRENCE Downs 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECAST FRAMING 


Forum: 

Your article on multistory precast framing 
(AF, Jan. 54) was most timely and presented 
in a readily assimilated clean-cut manner. The 
increasingly complex demands of architec- 
tural practice make it difficult to keep fully 
abreast of current publications. The format of 
this article permits speedy comprehension of 
the salient principles and details. I recom- 
mend more of this type of article. 

A. Gorvon Lorimer, architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 
... A very interesting article. ... 

In regard to prefabricated concrete for 
multistory buildings, there are many disadvat 
tages and numerous details which have not 
yet been worked out to make them entirely 
satisfactory. For example, the connections 
shown in the article would have to be covered 
with approved fireproofing material before the 
building could be considered fireproof. 

M. J. Roacn, chief engineel 
Turner Construction Co. 


New York. N.Y. 


e Another significant development in _ precast 
framing is reported elsewhere in this issue.—ED. 
continued on p. 9 
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BARE, WEATHERPROOF, INSULATED WIRES 
and CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 





VARNISHED CAMBRIC OR RUBBER INSULATED CABLES 








POWER TWINS 


--e Newest, Most Practical Team 
for Plant and Equipment Wiring 





SAFETY m.i. WIRING SYSTEMS 


The famous Power Twins combine lower installed costs with 
unique adaptability. They are ideal for electrical wiring 
without conduit in close areas and under, down and 
around beams and pillars...where power needs vary... 
where plant layout presents difficulties. 


Vurnished Cambric or Rubber Interlocked Armor Cable is designed 
for both low and high voltage requirements, (lighting 

and power control) and is available with steel, 

bronze or aluminum armor. 


Safety m.i. Wiring System, all mineral insulated and exclusive 
with General Cable, is ideal for all applications up to 600 v. 
where heat, vapors, moisture, aging are of particular concern. 
Lower installed cost! Small diameter saves space! 

Trains easily for neat, compact installation. 

Investigate this popular combination before you buy. 

They can save you time and money. 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York ¢* Sales Offices: Atlanta « Buffalo 
Cambridge (Mass.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Greensboro, 
N.C. © Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee © Houston 
Minneapolis * Newark (N. J.) * NewYork °¢* Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) ° Rossmoyne, Ohio (Cincinnati area) ° St. Louis ° San 
Francisco . Seattle . Syracuse . Tulsa . Washington, D. C. 
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DOOR SPECIFICATIONS? 









GERMANY’S GARAGE 


Forum: 

The Dusseldorf garage is extremely interest- 
aaa Sanaa ames aame ing in the unique method of supporiing the 
exterior ramps and in that the Germans ap- 
parently feel it desirable to totally enclose 


their structures, a feature which we have long 


Solid Core HARDWOOD DOORS 
insure trouble-free service 
for years to come — 


; Which and What kind of doors to use poses a 

; problem with many architects. First, because so 
many factors must be considered — sound acoustics, 
noise control, punishment expectancy, warpage 
resistance, veneer face selectivity, fire resistance, 
maintenance, standard sizes, thickness, quality, 
beauty and many other factors important to good 
building construction. Thanks to HARDWOOD’S 
solid core doors, as well as doors for highly 

' specialized functions, you can be sure of your 
specific choice — and stake your reputation with it. 
To assist you in finding the practical solution to 
your problems, HARDWOOD also offers counsel 


since abandoned. From a technical standpoint, 
we would not go along with the leveling of 
ramps at each point of access at each of the 
floors since this makes for a very abrupt and 
unpleasant vertical turn when driving the 
ramps, as well as canceling out the desirable 
superelevation automatically provided when 
turning off a continuous grade. 

Georce A. DEVLIN, vice president 

National Garages, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 





Forum: 
Very enlightening. .. . 
The private parking industry has been do- 
ing a tremendous amount of research into the 
merits of various type parking structures. We 





| have studied and analyzed the numerous auto- 


— oe years of aang, Ag 7 pg: ‘ matic type parking devices, the semi-automa- 
oors for most every type of use. nd us details Cuttim-Built FOR Y ! : ; 
of your problems Seuncenhmmuliiy «When's aiatana elie , = tic type parking ramps and, of course, the 
i ou can specify any type HARD- . Snaww « ete ‘ 
on ehttalibed Ul dbdek: hae bl mwas hy po tried and ordinary concrete ramp garages. 
dence that they will meet your The industry has improved, through modern 
' specifications. All, are made- lesi 4 h fici f 
to-order and guaranteed free designing, the efhciency of concrete structures 
RIVERBANK from defects of workmanship : ; P ‘ 
D poe a -anase Ty by the use of long spans, cantilever sections, 
Cound Susulting ooh — and the designing of much column-free area 


on typical urban property sizes. 

io noite penetrcrion | We in the. industry hope that Forum will 

eB yg an Pe ne ao | maintain the leadership in this field of new 

Hag FT HARDWOOD | and improved design reporting, and we look 

to emmy so-endonsned” | forward to these intelligent, well-written and 
well-planned articles. 


conrorsrion DOORS 
OFFICES IN CORPORATION Manuet M. Scuusiner, president | 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON Detroit Parking Assn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


America’s finest door- 
way closure for reduc- 





CHICAGO 
Write Box AF . 
| Forum: 
HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION © NEENAH * WISCONSIN Judging from the pictures, it is going to be 


| very difficult to make turns into and from the 
| different floors from this ramp. If customers 
continued on p. 92 
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aid | 
he Penny-pinching on glass can result in a_ sorry-looking | 
le building. Its trim exterior lines and interesting texture can 
n ; ; , ; . mite 
be ruined by misshapen reflections in the windows. Don’t forget, Note the unwavering straightness of the building 
. P , . lines even when viewed at an angle through | 
nt every window is a mirror from outdoors, and mirrors should be L-O-F Polished Plate Glass, used throughout | 
. . *. ~ NI ~ > . iM | 
plate glass to assure beautiful, undistorted reflections. Edgebrook School, McHenry, Ill. Architect: | 
Raymond Orput & Associates, Rockford, LIl. : ‘I 
Similarly, from inside looking out through plate glass, there’s | 
no imperfection in the view. Things you see don’t wave or warp. | 
For owner and architect, there’s lasting satisfaction—lasting as i 
" 
¥ long as the building stands—in windows of plate glass. And the ) 
le premium paid for it is really not great. i 
i 
0 . ‘ . : ‘ 
. When you specify L-O-F Polished Plate Glass, you and the 
Hi 
re owner are assured of quality as fine as can be had. You can get 
$. this fine glass in all the standard specifications; also, in the form 
n — aa :' . 
of mirrors, 7hermopane* insulating glass, blue-green Heat Absorb- 
°s | 
: ing Glass, Safety Glass and Tuf-flex*, tempered for extra strength. i} 
. — ] 
> , . ° . ° ° - / | 
. For details on any of the standard or special types of plate glass This daylight wall in the main reading room of = j i 
‘ the Phoenix (Ariz.) Public Library is glazed - - 
i or for counsel on any glazing problem, call your nearest L-O-F with L‘O-F Polished Plate Glass. Doors of the 4 
. . ° ° ° 143 “-O-F 7, ate 4 - 
- Glass Distributor or Dealer. Or write Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass building are L°O-F Tuf-fex tempered plate. 
; Mi S018 7 . Architects: Albin Dow, Midland, Mich., and r " 
k Company, 8844 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. ‘® Lescher and Mahoney, Phoenix. } 
’ ™ 
d ; : 
‘ | 
ef ’ . 
i 
{ 
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low upkeep — inside and out= 
marks new pre-fab skyscraper 


The Southwest’s largest building—Republic National Bank of Dallas 
—will require an absolute minimum of maintenance. Thanks to its 
aluminum “skin,” there will never be a need for exterior painting, 
blasting, or pointing. And, thanks to Wright Rubber Tile inside— 
floors will retain their lustrous new-look beauty for many decades 
with only periodic light waxing and buffing. 


Wright Rubber Tile—America’s original rubber tile—is right at 
home in Dallas’ newest office building. No resilient flooring is easier 
to clean and keep clean. Its dense, compact surface resists dirt, acids, 
alkalis and abrasion . . . yet it is comfortable and quiet underfoot. 
And Wright’s outstanding wearability makes it ideal for heavy- 
traffic areas. 


Available in 50 rich colors; 6-inch to 36-inch squares; 1/8”, 3/16” 
and 1/4” thickness. Send for samples and architect specifications. 
Wright Manufacturing Co., 5205 Post Oak Rd., Houston, Texas. 


Republic National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Architects: Harrison and Abromovitz, New York 
Gill and Harrell, Dallas 

General Contractor: J. W. Bateson, Dallas 
Flooring Contractor: Titche-Goettinger, Dallas 
Flooring Wholesaler: Vickery & Co., Dallas 


WRIGHT 


RUBBER TILE 
The WY ear Hor! 


WRIGHTEX 
WRIGHTFLOR 
VINYL TILE 
ECONOTILE 
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drive this ramp, park and unpark their own 
cars, it seems that there will be much damage 
to cars and the building, trying to make the 
turns to and from this ramp. The railing ap- 
pears too frail to be of any use other than 
keeping pedestrians from falling. 

A great percentage of the cars in Germany 
are not as heavy as the ones in this country 
and are of a shorter wheelbase, which of 
course would help eliminate part of the turp. 
ing problem. It would appear to us that these 
ramps would not withstand very much vibra. 
tion from heavy traffic, and if there were two 
or more cars on the ramp at one time, it would 
work something like the old footbridges. 

E. J. CRAWFORD, manager 
The U-Drive-lt Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


@ Attendants, not customers, park and unpark 
cars in the Dusseldorf garage.—ep. 


Forum: 

The Dusseldorf Garage is quite intriguing. 
However, it is rare in our American cities to 
have even one acre of mid-city ground space 
to play with. We consider ourselves fortunate 
to have one-third of an acre. 

We simply cannot allocate 373 sq. ft. per 
car space. We must get this down to about 
275 sq. ft. Nor can we afford, in downtown 
areas, to use stalls 9’ wide as does the Dussel- 
dorf Garage. In addition, we have to mix in 
a little “double parking” for reasons of econ- 
omy. 

There are also some practical operating 
problems: In an industrial American city, the 
job of keeping the walls of glass clean would 
be no small task. The ramp grade is quite 
steep, 1414%, and does not appear to be well 
warped at the entrance levels. The grade 
could have been reduced by making a sub 
stantial reduction in the floor-to-floor heights 

9.10” is too much. The modern car is only 
about 514’ high. In most of our northern cities 
the 1414% grade would create a serious prob 
lem of icing on the ramps, this could be over- 
come by radiant heating at added cost. 

C. T. McGavin, executive director 


National Parking Assn. 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTAGON REMODELING 
Forum: 

In the News department of your February 
issue you show photographs of the remodeling 
of the Octagon House stable into a library 
for the AIA and state “The remodeling cost 

$70,000 or $31 per sq. ft.” This cer 
tainly was “news” to me. 

The total figure, not including architects’ 
fee, was $68,965. This covered $54,235 for 
construction, $8,004 for equipment, $976 for 
some unrelated work at the administration 
building and $750 for loss of rent in the 
AlA-owned parking lot in the rear. Also, 
instead of 2,200 sq. ft. the building has 3,100 

continued on p. 96 
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When you specify Auto-Lok make sure this 
superior window is used on the job because 
there is no “equal” for Auto-Lok. Only Auto- 
Lok has the exclusive automatic -locking 
mechanism which closes windows ten 
times tighter than generally accepted 
standards. 


Remember, too, that Ludman is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of awning windows 

| and jalousies . . . produces Auto-Lok in the 
largest plant of its kind in the world... 
has complete quality control of its products 
from raw metal to finished windows. 
Ludman...and Ludman alone has the skill, 
resources and know-how to guarantee 
superiority in not one or two—but all 10 
requisites of a perfect window. 














So specify Auto-Lok . . . with full assurance 
that you're choosing the one window which 
will please your client best... and reflect 
maximum credit on you. In quality, in per- 
formance, in exclusive features... 
Auto-Lok has no equal! 








LUDMAN ENGINEERING AND 

PLANNING SERVICE is available 

for any job, large or small. 
FIVE STANDOUT FEATURES 










































| Auto-Lok has no “equal”... 
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NO WEARING PARTS 


With exclusive Auto-Lok 
Operation, no destructive 
force is applied on hinges... 
NO pressure created on opera- 
ting mechanism. No wear, 
No maintenance, no adjust- 
ment ever. 


CONCEALED HARDWARE 


No unsafe, unsightly, ex- 
posed mechanism as in other 
windows. No “‘dust traps" 
—norust or corrosion. Hard- 
ware perfectly balanced for 
smoothest, easiest operation 
known. 


EXCLUSIVE CONTROL BAR 


Another example of 
Ludman's world leadership 
in window engineering. Sim- 
plest, fastest operator ever 
designed for opening and 
closing windows. Rugged 
and foolproof. 


OVER-SILL OPERATOR 


Friction-free feathertouch 
control. Wearproof oil 
impregnated (bronze-steel ) 
gear, rolled thread worm, 
only operator with 4-tooth 
engagement for smoother 
performance. 


EXCLUSIVE “NITE-VENT” 


An Auto-Lok original. Bot- 
tom vent may be left slightly 
open for fresh air—yet it, as 
well as all upper vents, 
will remain securely locked 
for maximum night 
protection. 





Refer to SWEET'S FILE 16 









LUDMAN 


se Rom ) 6 Me ow 

North Miami, Florida 
WORLD’s LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AWNING WINDOWS AND JALOUSIES 
Factory Sales Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ATLANTA + ST. LOUIS * HOUSTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ MIAMI 
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LUDMAN CORPORATION Dept. AF-4 








| North Miami, Florida 
" Gentlemen: Please send complete information about 
Auto-Lok Windows. 
of The J [] Wood [] Aluminum [| Windo-Tite Jalousies 
Producers’ Council, Inc. 
l Name 
} Address 
l City State 
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Feces 
protection and 
longer life at 


lower cost* 


With Kinnear Rolling Doors, all 
overhead space remains clear for 
hoist, crane or conveyor equipment or 
other superstructure. No floor or wall 
space is lost inside or outside of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors because they 
open straight upward. Light from 
overhead fixtures is never obstructed. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors coil com- 
pactly, directly over the door lintel. 
Edges of the steel curtain are securely 
anchored in tracks from floor to lin- 
tel, insuring secure closure arid extra 
protection against fire, intrusion and 
the elements. Kinnear’s smooth up- 
ward action assures easy manual lift, 
chain or crank operation, and is ideal 
for time-saving electric control, using 
Kinnear Motor Operators with push- 
buttons at any number of convenient 
points. Kinnear Rolling Doors are 
built any size . . . easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Write today 
for full details. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 





Steel 
Rolling 
Doors 





Smooth coiling 
upward action 
makes all 
floor and wall 
space fully 

usable — 
at all times 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


AGAINST THE ELEMENTS 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are heavily 
galvanized (1.25 oz. of zinc per sq. 
foot, as per ASTM standards) to pro- 
vide a long-lasting weather-resistant 
surface. In addition Kinnear Paint 
Bond, a special phosphate application, 
provides for easy, thorough paint cov- 
erage and lasting paint adhesion. 
Records show that many Kinnear 
Rolling Doors have been in continuous 
service for 20, 30 and 40 years 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
FACTORIES 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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sq. ft. From this you will see that the cou 

of the building was $17 per sq. ft., or 

per sq. ft. if the equipment is included. 

Quite a difference from $35 per sq. ft. B 

of course, all Forum readers understand that 

traditional architecture is much more cog 
than contemporary. 

Witu1am Dewey Foster 

Howe, Foster & Snyder, architecus 

Washington, D. C. 


e Thanks to Reader Foster for setting the recog 
right. The square foot figures AIA gave Foruy 
covered only actual working space and therefe 
tended to exaggerate the unit costs. Next th 
Forum will refer such questions to the architegty 
not the client—even though in this case the clienp: 
was a group of architects.—Ed. 


MISPLACED MOTEL 


Forum: 
Congratulations on your very interestin 
article “The Change in Motels” in your Feu 
ruary issue. 
As public relations aide to Fort Worth’s) 
Western Hills Hotel, we were particularly) 
pleased to see Western Hills so well depicted. 
However, the architect was Charles Stevens 
Dilbeck of Dallas, not Mr. MacCammon ag 
indicated in your story. Carlos B. Schoeppl 
was consulting architect. 
And we noticed that Western Hills is le 
cated “near San Antonio” in the text of the} 
story and “near Fort Worth” in a photo cap 
tion. There is an effort underway to build 
a Western Hills Hotel of San Antonio but 
that has not yet come to pass. 
Eucene MILLER 
Witherspoon & Ridings 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MISPLACED PANEL 


Forum: 
In the caption of a picture of porcelait 
laminated to honeycomb aluminum shown @ 
p. 150 of your December issue, you state 
it is the Standard Federal Savings & Loa 
Association Building in Los Angeles, but) 
actually it is the Children’s Orthopedic Hom 
pital in Seattle, Wash. 
We are pleased to state that we did botl 
these jobs. 
Leonarp R. Nac& 

Seaporcel Metals, Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 


e Forum editors, like Forum readers, shot 
now easily recognize the similar exteriors of thes 
very different buildings, for, since the mixed-up 
caption appeared, Forum has published Dé 
buildings in detail—in the February issue— 


MISPLACED CREDIT 


eIn its February presentation of the Fede 
Reserve Bank addition in Detroit, Forum f 
to note that the planting in the plaza in front 
the building was designed by Landscape Ar 
tect Dan Kiley.—Ed. 
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In rapid development: 1 ME PLANNED 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


In the big airview (to the left) of a modern city, the most important element of 
all is one that cannot be seen because it is missing—smoke. 

And because modern industry every day sheds or consumes more of its smoke 
and grime, because it has gained respectability, “cleaning up behind its ears,” 
every day respectable neighborhoods become available to it that were closed to 
its sooty forebear: respectable locations downtown, respectable rural locations 
and, above all, respectable locations like this one at the fringe of the central city. 

Again, in this smokeless airview (which was taken over gas-burning Dallas), 
the most conspicuous feature that can be seen is a contrast—between the vertical 
office city to the rear that makes downtown and the flat-spreading industrial city 
of the foreground all built to a single story. This spread spells land—plenty of it 
and cheaper, pulling modern industry out of piled-up lofts into this open-fringe 
area. 

And, finally, in the airview there is a conspicuous element of pattern, a pattern 
of planning obviously not accidental. Its double backbone is transportation: 
through the center of the view a fast superhighway, to the extreme right a parallel 
railroad with every block a branched siding. Among the rectangles of roof held 
within this transportation matrix, coherence is shown again in controlled size, for 
though some are quite little none is overly large; the plants are obviously small 


to medium. 


For small plants: the benefits of bigness 


What it all adds up to is a big slice of the future for American industry—an 
industrial district given the benefit of planning, the manufacturer’s and ware- 
houser’s collective equivalent for the merchant’s shopping center, the developer’s 
tract of housing. It started earlier than most of these others, with H. P. Isham’s 
Clearing Industrial District of Chicago back in 1910; but its most rapid spread 
is now, since World War II. Planned districts are burgeoning in or around old 
Boston, near New York at Teeterboro, N.J., on Long Island, in Atlanta, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles and dozens of other places, not 
forgetting Toronto and Ontario, Canada. The Urban Land Institute lists over 100 
of them. 

In a way the. growth of the planned industrial district dovetails with the move 
of workmen outward into new, planned residential areas but its basic significance 
is deeper, for it illustrates a very general principle of US business economics: 
how smaller units gain efficiency and power when, under competent leadership, 
they join together for action, without surrendering their freedom. 

To gain authoritative information on how planned industrial districts are best 
organized, planned and designed, the editors assembled a panel of men of wide 
experience, who have dealt with its manifold aspects. A report of this forum 
begins on the next page. 


Trinity Industrial District. Dallas, Tex. 
Area: 1,100 acres. Started 1945. 


Photo: Squire Haskins 








A FORUM ON THE PLANNED 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


The roster of the men above, who met last month to 
discuss the planning of industrial districts, assures 
authority. They represent real estate and manage- 
ment, planning and architecture, building and lend- 
ing, railroading and trucking and rapid transit; and 
all have been direct participants of considerable ex- 
perience. 

Just what is a “planned industrial distict” as a 
going operation? 

Says panel member Mowbray of the Urban Land 
Institute, it is “‘a suitably located tract of land sub- 
divided and promoted for industrial use by a spon- 
soring managerial organization.” 

The gist of the operation is consequently a service, 
which is offered to an industry or warehousing enter- 
prise on the basis that it is at least more convenient, 
at best more efficient, than individual action unaided. 
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Nine ways the district helps the industrialist: 


1. Selects sites. 
2. Contacts local taxing and zoning authorities for best terms. 


3. Researches the availability of suitable labor, transportation 
of workers; highway, railroad or water accessibility ; switch- 
ing facilities; low freight rates; market access. 

4. Assists in financing (if help is needed). 

5. Plans the area to assure correct relation of the plant to 
highways, railroad sidings, parking, expansion. 

6. Furnishes streets, water connections, sewers, and sometimes 
power though this is usually only provided for. Even 
restaurants, medical facilities, recreation may be profitably 
added. 

7. Designs and constructs the plant (in some cases). 

8. Assures the occupant maximum expansibility, convertabil- 
ity and future exchangeability of his plant. 

9. Protects the occupant against deterioration caused by bad 
neighbors either within or close to the district. 

Not the least important of these services is the research, for 
“it is surprising,” says panel member Silverson, “what an indus- 
trialist working for himself may overlook; for example, he may 
conclude from a raw population survey that labor is available, 
only to find himself in a white collar suburb.” 


Not necessarily is the planned district operated directly 
for a profit. The most typical kind, set up by a trained real 
estate operator, does; but there is a “subsidized” class of districts 


set up at cost or in rare cases at a loss by Chambers of Commerce, 
municipalities or railroads, to increase railroad traffic or increase 
the municipal tax base or increase employment. 


Not necessarily is the district permanently operated by 
the owner. More typically, leases are gradually or immediately 
replaced by sales; but the difference between planned and un- 
planned districts is that leases are subject to covenants and sales are 
subject to building controls perpetuating the character. 


The typical occupant is an industrialist or warehouser needing 
small to medium accommodations. The top limit varies with the 
type of district and the location, with railroad-sponsored districts 
averaging the largest. Panel member Silverson put the practical 
top limit at under half a million square feet of plant (Roosevelt 
Field) and the average at about 70,000; panel member Wells 
reported an average of 50,000 to 60,000 (Chicago Clearing) 
which represents an average increase of 1,000 sq. ft. per year 
over the past two decades. 

Warehousing occupancy is on a decided increase. The latest 
Chicago Clearing projects are more than half devoted ‘to it. 

Not necessarily is a plant locating in a planned district the only 
one belonging to its owner—indeed the preference of district 
operators for firms with AAA credit ratings brings in many 
smaller units of large nationwide manufacturers—on the other 
hand, the independently owned plant may equal its owner’s net 
worth, so correct setup is supremely important to him. 


The strongest influence on success is correct location 


A peripheral location outside city limits is characteristic, 
especially where transportation is paramount, but it must be 
within the urban distribution area. This means: 

> Containment within central express and pickup districts where 
rates are lowest. (In Chicago this zone extends 18 mi. beyond the 
city.) A powerful district may itself cause extension of low rates. 
> Containment within the local switching district of at least one 
railroad, and preferably in a terminal district so freight rates will 
not exceed adjoining metropolitan areas, especially in handling 
less-than-carload lots, which are highly important to small plants, 
and service may be better. In a big city where there is a terminal 
railroad its line may be preferable to a trunk line as a site 
because it will save some 24 hours on each interchange. 

> Situation on a good highway close enough to town so less-than- 
truckload quantities can be organized. 

Lower land costs for today’s one-story spread-out plants favor 
the peripheral location. Panel member Wells set 50¢ to 60¢ per sq. 
ft. as the probable sales price in the Chicago area that'a devel- 
oper would have to work back from; panel member Silverson 
gave $2 as the comparable price on Long Island. 

Labor must likewise be available, at distances that require no 
excessive travel time. 


A central location may be preferable for the class of industry 
that may be called market- or contact-dominated. Example, a 
type of medium-sized plant whose salesmen have to keep running 
back and forth from the plant to clients’ purchasing offices and 
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would not easily be talked into moving to a suburban location. 

Atop high land prices ($1.50 or more before development) the 
city center usually offers difficulties of assembly short of condemna- 
tion under the federal redevelopment title; atop that, difficulties 
are increasingly imposed through requirements of off-street park- 
ing and loading. Several panel members noted exceptional con- 
ditions such as the flood control projects that have recently made 
converted sections of downtown Dallas and Kansas City eligible 
for industrial development. 


Rural locations are still more exceptional. Instances are the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.’s district located in west 
Kentucky to be close to raw materials, low-cost electric power 
and barge transportation, and handy to manufacturers using the 
product in their own processes—or three towns in southern 
Illinois which carved a planned district out of part of the Forest 
Preserve. 





Three locations: peripheral, central and rural locutions 
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THE PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Employee transportation demands more study and action 





GANNETT (le/t): “Some industries work perfectly 
well with a 14 ceiling height; others require 30’. 
There has been a trend to increase ceiling heights 
a little.” 


MOWBRAY (right): “The site of an industrial 
district should be within the diffusion area of 
a city, not only for labor but for ease of ware- 


housing and delivery.” 


HOCH (left): “Industrial districts must be ori- 
ented to the entire transportation pattern rather 
} 


oh ae ail , } : . 9 
in mereiy that the bus goes Dy the door. 


KIVETT (center): “Bay dimensions and ceiling 
heights which give maximum flexibility in a build- 
ing of 100,000 sq. ft. floor area may be quite 


different from what would be typical for a mil- 


lion square foot plant.” 


MURRAY (right): “Under a typical form of fi- 
nancing a future tenant builds the plant or ware- 
house the way he wants it and, upon completion, 
sells it to an insurance company from whom the 
tenant then obtains a lease.” 





Though the planned industrial district developer must take the 
transportation system as he finds it, the panel acknowledges that 
not only are present transportation systems for personnel inade. 
quate but their inadequacy will be aggravated by the growth of 
districts. 

The basic contradiction lies in dependence of something like 
77% of personnel, constituting a mass movement, on transporta- 
tion by automobile, essentially an individual vehicle. A Chicago 
Clearing survey made during World War II showed that only 
5,000 of 24,000 employees came by streetcar and 17,000 were 
using private automobiles. The density was 1.7 per car. (The 
highest density measured by the Army’s transportation division 
during the war was 2.4 per car, at Baltimore. Carpools are be- 
coming very popular and create a better density.) The cars not 
only clog highways but demand parking at the plant adequate 
for two shifts (for the change). Parking areas usually should 
equal one third of the plant area. Street widening, deceleration 
lanes or cloverleaf crossovers are needed at the critical conges- 
tion point where the district joins the main highway—unless 
congestion is simply to remain. 


Public transportation must be rapid 

Busses, declared panel member Tennyson, do not help, being 
able to average only 8 mph and getting stuck themselves in the 
traffic congestion. Nor are bus companies ready to double capacity 
for rush hours unless the district consents to pay the bill. Public 
transportation is not enough: it must be rapid transportation also. 

Said Tennyson: “If you must build expressways to satisfy 
motorist pressure groups, why not add just 5% investment so 
that a transit line can be included which will boost the number 
of people carried by 400%. In Youngstown our planners have 
recommended developement of a rapid transit line that would 
cost only $150,000 per mi. to put in service. An expressway for 
the same area has been estimated at $8 million per mi. The 
$8 million per mi. would be paid out of taxes. The $150,000 
for rapid transit would come out of the fare box. And don’t 
think that people will not use public transportation, provided that 
it is fast and comfortable. In Cleveland’s wealthy Shaker Heights 
suburb the richest men there ride the streetcars, and the city 
transportation dept. makes 20¢ on the dollar. But those streetcars 
go 50 mi. an hour, on their own track.” 

The difficulty of this proposal lies in the fact that both rail and 
rapid transit lines usually run out radially from the city center, 
whereas most workers must travel cross-county (see diagram). 
Not much genuine relief will be had until belt lines are added. 

Railroads offering commuter service have some new scheduling 
possibilities to explore, in the opinion of the panel, taking workers 
out to industrial districts for early factory openings and returning 
office workers inward on the same round trip. Though scheduling 
is not always simple, it is noted that the New Haven provides such 
service between the New England Industrial District and Boston, 
that the New York Central provides reverse commuter service for 
workers in White Plains and that the Long Island and Pennsylvania 
among others have made profitable adjustments of this kind. And 
rapid-transit Representative Tennyson points to the undoubted fact 
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that transfer arrangements between rails and rapid transit would 
lessen the rail’s separation from other media and increase their use. 


Goods transportation depends chiefly on trucks and rails 


Water is no longer important except in unusual cases; truck 
transportation is universal, and virtually all districts also use 
rails, Opinions vary as to the relative advantage of having a 
district served by one railroad or two, since a single line may be 
expected to do more to promote the district but two lines may 
compete giving more attentive service. In ten years’ experience the 
number of revenue cars out of Clearing’s older 65th St. district 
has remained the same so expansion must have been taken care of 
by truck. A rough estimate credits trucks with 75% of traffic. 
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Good planning depends on many factors in balance 











Rail-dominated district, such as early Clearing In- 
dustrial District (p. 114), has large plants, high 
densities, frequently uses more than one spur track 
per plant and makes relatively little provision for 
trucking as part of industrial process. 


























Balanced transportation is provided in practically 
all new districts. Plants in general cover less area 
and use both trucks and railway cars. Flow is not 
always from railway to truck but may be reversed 


or mixed. 
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Auto-dominated district has some industries, such 
as research laboratories, which could very well get 
along without railroad. Employees’ parking is the 
dominant factor, although trucks and railways are 
necessary for some of the industries in an ‘‘indus- 
trial Park.” 
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As to minimum size for a profitable operation the panel agrees 
that less than 80 acres would not be rewarding; the maximum 
depends on the size of the individual plants, ‘with 150 acres the 
preferred top limit where plants average 50,000 sq. ft., but more 
land where plants are bigger. 


> Size of lots depends of course on plant sizes, land coverage 
(anywhere from 30% to 60% was suggested as a maximum, the 
latter more typical) and distance from stree.! to railroad siding 
(at least 200’ and seldom over 500’). Rodgevelt Field sets a 
three-acre minimum. Lot sizes and shapes are, more easily varied 
where railroads come in at the diagonal. 

> Expansion can be handled by requiring each tenant to rent a 
certain amount of expansion land (few tenants foresee their need) 
or options may be given, say for two years, on adjacent lots. Again, 
the whole area may be developed checkerboard fashion, leaving 
alternate squares vacant in the first phase; because of varying 
plant needs the later fill-in will, of course, be somewhat opportun- 
istic and irregular in pattern. 


Traffic goal: minimum interference at low cost 


A basic problem of the district is to avoid rail and road inter- 
ference. Ideally, panel members agree, the rail leads and the 
dead-end access streets come in from the main lines at opposite 
sides like interlacing fingers, avoiding crossings (middle sketch). 
In a diagonal scheme the rails lie in a tree pattern diagonal to 
the lot, and access streets are fed in from around the periphery, 
again interlacing without crossings. 

The typical block may have rails coming in at a diagonal to the 
buildings (see uppermost of the three sketches). The 14-mi. square 
block served by a diagonal railroad lead with branches is particu- 
larly suitable to districts where rail traffic is to be dominant. With- 
in this 4%4-mi. block it is possible to get an almost infinite variety 
of side-track layouts and shapes and sizes of lots. The actual 
working out of this principle is best illustrated by Chicago’s Clear- 
ing Industrial District (p. 114). 

An alternate is a series of blocks with railroad spurs coming 
in at right angles between the access roads, the way an alley 
runs up the middle of an ordinary city block (middle sketch). 

This type of plan leads to an orderly looking community but 
it is neither so flexible nor so economic in its use of land in rela- 
tion to the railroad as the diagonal type. 
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Depressed tracks and loading area bring floors 
of vehicles level with factory floor. It costs less 
usually to lay plant floor on grade and excavate 
tracks and trucks than to raise floor. in most 
districts railway leads and side tracks are de 
pressed throughout entire district. In early 
districts only truck-loading areas were below 
grade. Some recent districts have entire street 
systems about 3’ below grade. 




































































Paving width should be 28’ or 32’ wide. Paving 
30’ wide has been extensively used but is wider 
than needed for three vehicles, not wide enough 
for four. Major streets are now being laid out 
with 40’ paving needed for four lanes if traffic 
is to be kept moving while cars are parking on 
one side of street. 
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Utility strip alongside railway lead and side 
tracks is preferred to utilities In parking area 
on either side of street. When usual setback 
from street was 15’ to 25’, utilities generally 
came in from street side, but with today’s 75’ 
to 100’ setbacks it is more economical to come 
in from rear. 
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Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 
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STORM SEWER 






Delayed run-off of rain water minimizes flood. 
ing of site and permits smaller storm sewer 
sizes, lower costs. This can be done at no ap- 
preciable increase in structural cost of roof in 
areas where roofs are designed to carry snow 
load, for snow load exceeds weight of water 
from any one rain. With roofs covering 40% 
to 60% of ground area, delayed run-off lessens 
danger of flooding streets and trucking areas. 
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Corners must be designed to take trucks. If 
radius is too short, truck will have to use sec- 
ond lane to make turn. Throughout Southwest 
where combinations of tractor, semi-trailer and 
four-wheel trailer are used, it is desirable to use 
still longer radius. 
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Plenty of truck space is needed for loading, 
parking and maneuvering. It is better to over- 
design than skimp on space as time costs more 
than space. Warehousing is becoming increas 
ingly important to industrial districts. Half the 
Clearing District’s current construction is for 
warehouses. Photo shows truck terminals. 
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interlaced, railway and auto transportation sys- 
tems avoid crossings. Rail lead can be located 
off center to give any variation in depth of lots 
which may be desired by prospect. 
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Diagonal rail lead interlaced with roads offers 
greater choice of lot shapes and sizes than in 
system illustrated (above). Diagonal system 
has further advantage of requiring less space for 
track to become parallel to buildings. 


- 
In some districts the railroad is placed off center in the block to 
give a choice of shallow or deep lots (see sketch). A combination 
of the apparently planless efficiency of the diagonal rail facilities 
with a formalized checkerboard layout may result in a principle 
of subdivision having the advantages of both systems. 


The shift to fast trucks means streets must be tough, and 
there are tricks in layout 

Because of increasing truck wear, district managers agree on 
heavier construction, increasing from the 6” concrete street of 
the earlier years to an 8” to 10” highway specification street, 
which again may soon have to be black-topped to prevent water 
intrusion, causing spalling. 

Chicago Clearing’s schedule of streets makes subsidiaries 25’ 
wide, intermediates 30’, boulevards 40’; but dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed by Manager Wells with the 30’ width as being just wrong 
for parking (see sketch). 


Loading platforms involve problems of grading, drainage 


Grades are as important to an industrial district as patterns, Since 
it is costlier to raise buildings than to make cuts for roads or track, 
one trick is to depress the track, at a grade of not over .02, until 
it is 44” below loading platform level, bringing the freight-car 
floor even. Where the land slopes, even gently, cut and fill may 
bring the floor itself economically to loading level, eliminating 
the need for cuts decimating the land. 

Truck docks can be reached by steeper grades but there are 
two problems to look out for. One is drainage (panel member 
Wank mentioned an instance where the roof was drained into the 
truck well), which is more serious since the road has not the 
porosity given railroad trackage by its ballast. The other is enclo- 
sure, since general agreement is that truck wells must be fully 
enclosed in cold-weather areas. The depth of such wells has in- 
creased from the earlier 15’ open setback to 46’ to accommodate 
today’s long trailer trucks. If the cab is to be parked, outside 
doors must still close. Trailers must stop level. 


Industrial buildings must have designed-in convertibility 


Architectural standards rather than legal restrictions are responsible for 
the “garden-type” plant built for the American Can Co. at the New Eng- 
land Industrial Center. 


The difference between industrial district buildings and individual 
plants lies in the fact that the operator of the district (like the 
builder of an office building for rent or of FHA-insured apart- 
ments) must look to convertibility for the turnover value of a 
building abandoned by its original oecupant. 

Three major types of buildings are developing, differing chiefly 
in ceiling height: standard manufacturing (12’ to 14’—with 12’- 
6” the Clearing standard) ; warehousing (18’ to 22’, the latter 
adapted to four-pallet height instead of three-pallet) ; plants with 
overhead conveyors—favored also for increasing automation (18’) . 

Bays are usually 24’ or 25’ wide and span 40’ to 60’—Clearing 
has piles of 61’ trusses regularly in stock, and using wood roofs 
and sprinklers, designs to 3.7 lb. of steel per sq. ft. of building. 

Expansion is favored by the truss construction which lets end 
walls be nonbearing and easily pushed out without disturbing the 
structure. Toilets and boiler rooms must not obstruct enlargement. 

Convertibility from warehousing to factory use is easy but 
managers of districts see no point in saddling factory tenants or 
purchasers with extra height and heating bills just so conversion 
from factory to warehouse can be held in reserve. 

The degree of control over appearance varies widely from dis- 
trict to district. Some require masonry fronts and fresh stone 
trim; others leave design to individual architects serving clients; 
but all reserve the right to review. 
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Some proprietors of planned districts, such as Roosevelt Field or 
Chicago Clearing, take advantage of their accumulated specialized 
know-how, their stocks of tested standard materials, the knowledge 
of skilled staff architects such as Clearing’s John Cromelin and 
associated engineers to make a profit on construction as well as on 
sales or leases. 


- - » others leave desiar: and construction to clients 


This is true of districts such as Dallas’ Brook Hollow, or B&O’s 
district outside Baltimore. But plans still have to be approved. 


Meanwhile, planned districts offer a 
challenge to architects 


Though managers on the panel who now use package methods 
did not agree with Architect Roland Wank’s all-out challenge to 
the method, yet none was averse to “being shown.” 

Wank’s outline of opportunity to the independent architect: 

1. To prove that even when standardization is highly economical, 
deviation is the source of progress. 

2. To demonstrate that the independent architect is more ready 
for sense-making experiment than one closely tied to an operation. 
Example: Wank himself challenged the average industrial district’s 
virtually standardized “window wall,” said his firm had obtained 
success with smaller window areas, sometimes glass block, some- 
times monitors and again other devices. 

3. To bring in ideas that come up first in other fields, the way 
some treatments have come in from store fronts and hospitals. 
In short, to demonstrate the value of “free competition in the 
world of ideas.” 

4. To insist more independently on firm execution. 

5. To cast a professional eye on the collateral effects upon the 
community. 


Protective controls are based 


Since a major inducement of the industrial district is protection 
of the client’s prestige and security against deterioration, the panel 
is wholly agreed that controls are needed, and it notes a trend 
toward basing such controls on performance standards, 


Choice of tenants is an example, since districts obviously dis- 
like tenants or owners that might create a nuisance—visually (ex- 
ample, unsightly yards), or in terms of noise, fire safety, odors. 


Zoning is a further instrument for preventing infractions, and 
panel member Arnold gave the new Arundel County regulations in 
Maryland as an example of zoning to performance standards: it 
may not emit offensive odors, or noises beyond a specified number 
of decibels, etc. “You can put in a rendering plant and boil down 
animals as long as no one can smell them.” 


Physical planning standards involve such things as standard 
minimum setbacks (from 46’, to keep unloading trailer trucks off 
the sidewalk, on up to perhaps 100’), side clearances, land cover- 
ages (most insist on not more than 60% but some say not over 
30%), landscaping (in some cases at least 20%). 

Restrictions are more readily placed in leases than in deeds 





Many districts have been using package operations... 





BANKS (left): “You can't have standard maxi- 
mum truck lengths for all states. In the thickly 


populated east, they cannot use long vehicles 
but in the wide-open, western states, they use a 
combination unit of tractor, semitrailer and four- 


wheel trailer.” 


PRENTICE (center): “One reason why commuter 
rail service is so unprofitable is that all the trains 


run empty in one direction.” 


WANK (right): “Is it possible to conceive of 
these industrial districts 50 years hence as little 
islands of heaven, where the property owner has 
practical self-restraint and self-enforcement su- 
perior to the standard of public morality gener- 


ally prevalent?” 


on performance standards 


where they cannot be enforced without policing a vanished interest, 
The idea of passing control to a tenants’ association has the draw- 
back, says member Silverson, of hampering financing. In the end 
public opinion rules; and since experience has been longest in 
Chicago, comfort is taken in the report of continued high standards 
in both the Addison District (in tenants’ hands since 1946) and 
65th St. (since about 1920), both of which are well maintained. 


Public regulations should be held to a minimum, in the opinion 
of managers present as well as urbanist Mowbray. Reasons: they 
tend to be fixed restrictions and too inflexible; they can be re 
pealed at the next vote; they are unwieldy (“think of waiting for a 
council meeting every time you want to make a curb cut”); and 
moreover, “you can have an actual nuisance and still be legal.” 

That today’s controlled district can be an asset even in a choice 
suburban area is attested by the case of the Sunset magazine office 
building, cited by panel member Mowbray, which got a special 
permit in a tightly zoned area. Its country-club character (even 
the secretaries can practice putting during lunch hour) has en- 
hanced, not deteriorated, surrounding house values—in addition to 
easing the tax rate. 
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WELLS (left): “Companies frequently say they are 
not going to expand their plant. I have never seen 


a plant that doesn’t need expansion.” 


SILVERSON (center): “I would not put an indus- 
trial plant in an open area without anything else 
around. I know people who have, and they have 


had to convert the area to housing purposes.” 


ARNOLD (right): “If our railroad is the only 
railroad that serves the industrial district, we 
consider ourselves to be on the developer’s pay- 


roll.” 





TENNYSON (left): “We can’t afford to spend 
$2,000 per family to improve highways. We must 
expedite public transportation.” 


GANNETT (right): “There are many industries 
that start with 50,000 sq. ft. and then want 100 
acres.” 
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THE PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


Financing of districts must be 


prudently undertaken 


Financing an industrial district is like financing a shopping center: 
if leases have already been made with outstanding national organ- 
izations, then financing will not be too difficult. 

Both Mr. Arnold and Mr. Wells described the land sales district 
as an easier way to start and gain experience than the operating 
district. Said Arnold: “You don’t need so much money as you once 
did to start. What developers do is to get the land, start putting in 
utilities, then have the buildings put up by a contractor and partly 
financed by the tenant’s credit.” 

But Mr. Silverson’s warning was that “many developers don’t 
realize after they pay for land that they will then still have to pay 
a great deal for site improvements, engineering and architecture. 
The first tenant will need some facilities, some roads will have to 
be put in, some railroad siding at the developer’s expense (to be 
repaid out of freight receipts) and nine months’ to a year’s time 
may be taken up by erecting buildings. And up to that point you 
have no income.” 

Financing individual buildings within the district, however, is 
far easier than financing them outside. Said panel member 
Murray: “Our appraisers don’t worry about plants in industrial 
districts but they do worry about plants going to the suburbs with 
no plan at all. We may carry a real strong company but we don’t 
carry smaller ones out in the open.” And in some cases the lease- 
back method is in use, where a large company will build a_plant 
or warehouse designed by its own architects, and on completion 
sell the building to an insurance company, then promptly lease 
it back for its own use. 


For close-ups of three industrial districts, turn the page——> 





THE PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


In DALLAS, a railroad sponsors an industrial district 


Started in 1945, the Airlawn Industrial District, 4 mi. from quirement that no cars or trucks be loaded at the sides of 
downtown Dallas, is typical of the better type of modern, buildings facing on any street. 

medium-size (256 acres), planned industrial development. Layout of streets and railroad leads violate the principle 
The project was sponsored by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas (emphasized at the forum) that streets should not cross rail. 
Lines with the cooperation of the owner of the site. The rail- way tracks. If the track layout is fixed, the streets should—in 
way laid out the rail leads and the street system. It actively theory—have come in from the east (as shown in the right. 
promoted the finding of prospective purchasers and then hand sketch plan). It would appear, if local topography per. 
arranged for financing of the plants. (It was brought out in mitted, that rail leads brought in from the south corner of 
the forum discussion that industries may benefit from the the property could have been kept entirely clear of streets, 
competition of two or more railroads serving a district, but which could have been brought in from north, northeast 
the developer gets far more help in promoting the district and northwest as shown in sketch at right, below. 

when there is only one railroad.) 


Sites sold from 10¢ to 75¢ a sq. ft. depending on the size 
and location, the amount of utilities in or required and the 
stage in the development of the district. After the streets and 
utilities are installed they are turned over to the city. The 
paving is 40’ wide with a 10’ utility strip on each side. There 
are no sidewalks. Restrictions include a 100’ setback on main 
streets and 25’ on secondary streets. Of almost equal import- 
ance in maintaining the prestige of the district is the re- 








Although it is located close to a circumferential highway and 
near to two main radial intercity highways, the New England 


District has arranged for rail transportation of employees. 
The 114-mi. extension of the tracks from the main line 
of the New Haven to provide freight service to the district 
is used for passenger service from the heart of Boston and 
intermediate points to the center of the district. The return 
trip to Boston carries the regular morning commuter traflic— 
a plan suggested by some members of the forum. Thanks to 
the adjacent highways, employees can drive directly to the 
plant from almost any location within the Boston area, with- 
out bucking in- or outbound traffic; they will be traveling 
cross-country. The developers used foresight (or were lucky) 
in getting a site near a cloverleaf connection to a main high- 
way. Without it, employees would have difficulty getting into 
the far lane of the highway from the parking lots. 

The main streets coming into the district from the opposite 
side of the area from the railroad result in at only one point 
interference between the two systems of transportation. The 
paving is 40’ wide with a 5’ grass strip and a 3’ sidewalk on 
each side. 

Although in some currently planned “districts” buildings 
may cover up to 60% of the sites with 20% reserved for 
parking and 20% for landscaping, restrictions in this district 
limit land coverage to 33%. A setback of at least 50’ is re- 
quired on the main street and 40’ on other streets. Two thirds 
of this setback area must be landscaped and the balance may 
be used for auto parking. No on-street parking is permitted. 
Open storage is prohibited; so are “uses of land or buildings 
which would be offensive, unattractive, harmful or detri- 
mental to industrial neighbors within the development.” 

As in many other districts, an effort is made to maintain 
a high level of landscaping and architectural conformity by 
requiring that “plans pertaining to construction, landscaping, 
signs and alterations are subject to prior approval.” 
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Boston's industrial park differs from the typical industrial 
‘‘district” in two respects. In a “‘park’’ the buildings 
cover less of the site (one third in this case), while in the 
‘district’? coverage is frequently two thirds of site. The 
other difference goes beyond restrictions, it consists of 
greater attention to community planning, landscaping and 
building design considered not solely for the individual 
company but in relation to adjacent plants and the over- 
all community plan. The interdiction of all parking on the 
public streets (and the limiting of off-street parking facili- 
ties for passenger cars to one third of the space between 
the buildings and the street) will improve the general 
appearance of the ‘“‘park.’’ 
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The stimuli: ideal railroad facilities and a package service for industry 


Chicago’s Clearing Industrial District was one of the first 
large industrial districts to be started on the perimeter of a 
city. Construction began in 1910 with the development of the 
first 40-acre tract or superblock. This was the first unit of 
what is now a 3-mi.-long industrial strip on the southwest 
limits of the city. Seven other smaller districts have since 
been developed in various parts of Chicago. 

The district staff plans and constructs all streets, sewers 
and water mains, and designs and builds all plants. Streets, 
water and sewers are privately owned and maintained, since 
the original district has the same status from the standpoint 
of local government and taxes as farm land. The district also 
maintains police, street cleaning and ambulance service. Two 
emergency hospitals in the district offer treatment under 
compensation insurance and handle pre-employment and rou- 
tine physical examinations for all industries. Fire protection 
is provided under contract by Chicago. 

Original streets had 30’ paving, 5’ sidewalks, 10’ for plant- 
ing and utilities and 10’ setback. Recent developments have 
been planned with 40’ paving, 5’ sidewalks, 10’ parkway, 20’ 
setback and 110’ building separation. (See sketch p. opp.) 

The Clearing District has made a policy of reserving va- 
cant land between plants for sale to these plants. A two-year 
free option is given for purchase of this land and in most 
cases the companies take up the option. In cases where 
properties come back to the district because of the failure 
of a tenant, the district is often able to obtain a new tenant 
by offering him adjacent land on which to enlarge the old 
plant to suit his needs. 


The district offers a ‘‘package plan’”’ by relieving the 
manufacturer of the problems of site selection, financing, de- 
sign, construction, employee transportation, gas and electric 
utilities contact with local taxing bodies, streets, sewer, water, 
fire protection, automatic sprinkler protection, and product 
and material transportation. 

Through its own architectural and engineering force, the 
district handles the design, erection and financing of plants 
and warehouses. It will permit an industry to have its own 
architect as a consultant on its own building, but the district 
architect will be the architect on the job because the district 
is the builder. Controlling the design and erection of the 
buildings, the district can standardize design to a degree that 
makes for speed and economy in the drafting room and on 
the site. (Although this standardization could lead to sterile 
architecture, the district has been very fortunate in having, 
as chief architect, J. S. Cromelin, who has done very well 
in bringing in variations. 

By standardizing building designs, the district can stock- 
pile building elements. At times it has on hand columns 
and trusses for several 100,000 sq. ft. area buildings. In 
some cases the district has built standard plants before ob- 
taining a tenant. At present the district has standardized on 
a 61’ truss which with columns (in a sprinklered building 
with wood roof) runs the steel to 3.70 lb. per sq. ft. 





In CHICAGO, the pioneering Clearing District has attained the proportions of q 


Plants run in size from 20,000 sq. ft. to several hundred 
thousand sq. ft. The average size of plant in the district is 
now 55,000 sq. ft. and has been increasing at the rate of 
about 1,000’ per year for the last decade. 

Plants may be bought on a down payment of 25% and 
balance in ten years or on a 15-year lease at 6% of total 
value, plus 3% for amortization. 

Although setback restrictions and limitation on the mate. 
rials which may be used for building walls are written into 
the deed, the character of the community is maintained by 
care in the original selection of firms permitted to buy or 
lease in the district and close control of the design and con- 
struction. 

When all of the land has been sold—after 20 or 30 years 
—the streets will be turned over to the Clearing Industrial 
Assn., which is composed of the district plant executives. 
This group has virtually complete controls of all activities 
inside the district. 


A by-product of railroading. The tract of some 4,000 
acres was originally assembled to serve as a distribution cen- 
ter for freight cars for all the railroads serving Chicago. It 
was the intention to develop the land bordering the rail yards 
for industrial sites. The depression of 1893 and lack of in- 
terest on the part of the railroads delayed action till around 
1910 when active development of the first section began. Soon 
after the railways of Chicago formed a belt-line railroad con- 
necting all lines entering Chicago. A distribution or “Clear- 
ing” center adjacent to the present site of the original Clear- 
ing District was the core of this belt line distribution center. 

From the start, the Clearing District has been oriented to 
take advantage of this very advantageous freight situation, 
both as regards quick service and low freight rates. Special 
provisions have been made to provide facilities for handling 
less than carload shipments as well as for catering to com- 
panies which used many sidetracks. 

Trucking has now become so important that although the 
total freight carried by railroads has remained the same, the 
entire increase in freight from the district has been carried 
by trucking. More emphasis is now being given to truck 
transportation in the planning of site and facilities. Several 
trucking terminals are located in the district and special pro- 
visions are made for handling of less than truckloads. (It has 
been found that downtown department stores can make deliv- 
eries from district warehouses—14 mi. from the Loop—to 
customers quicker than from the Loop.) 

The district, which has developed industrial sites in seven 
locations, has found that no one location meets the needs of 
all types of industry. The bigger out-of-town firms prefer 
the district having the better railroad service, larger labor 
supply and lower taxes. The one-man firms prefer to be near 
good suburbs with selective labor supply. Industries, such as 
printing plants, which require personal contact with cus- 
tomers, need close-in locations. Of the employees, 77% 
come by auto; the other 23%, by busses. 
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Y CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
LOCATION: Bedford Park, Chicago, Ill. 
£ Ss. CROMELIN, architect 
D. P. WELLS, vice president and general manager 
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Three miles long, Clearing Industrial District bor- 
ders the car sorting yard which serves the 13 rail- 
ways entering Chicago. The district was developed 
in 40-acre units. In the earlier units the railroad 
was brought in at a 90° angle with the main line of 
the railroad and the district’s main traffic street. In 
later developments the tracks were brought in at a 
45° angle. This made for more efficient subdivision 


of the land as less space was required for side- 
tracks to curve to become parallel with the build- 
ings and property lines. The plan and air photo 
show the economy and limitless flexibility which the 
diagonal railway service permits. By placing the 
main roads on three sides of each 40-acre tract it is 
possible to service any size or shape of lot without 
the railroad crossing the streets. 

The type and size of plant which today would 
normally locate in an industrial district would not 
require as many railroad sidings as some of those 
located in this district. Later developments by the 
same company have a much smaller proportion of 
the site covered by buildings and considerable | 











greater provision for truck transportation. 

Many projects now in the planning stage could 
learn much from studying the principles of traffic 1 IC 
layout used in this district. _ 


Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 
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West facade is gray glazed brick framed by white painted structural steel 


QUARTER-MILE-LONG PRODUCTION LINE 


Real scale is impossible in a building this long, especially in this 
specific building. When you first see it, driving out North Ave. 
from Chicago into one of the newly industrialized suburbs, Mel- 
rose Park, you could easily pass by its “main” facade (street view 
Photos: Hedrich-Blessing left) with little more than an admiring nod for a neat, classical 
design in industrial materials. It looks about as big as a small 
optical plant, or some specialized instrument manufactory. 

But what you are seeing is actually only one narrow end of an 
enormous, 650,000 sq. ft., $10 million plant. Here again is the prob- 
lem on virtually all big factories, whose walls just keep on going. 
How can they be brought into human scale? Obviously they can- 
not, but the designer here used the one available humanizing tech- 
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AMEE MR nique—rhythm. And he used it well. The endless wall is broken 
by a regular rhythm of exposed white steel columns set in between 


Office end of building faces main road 














LOCATION: Melrose Park, Ill. 

SAWYER BISCUIT CO. PLANT 

UNITED BISCUIT CO. OF AMERICA 

SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, architects and engineers 


FOR BISC U i i ey GEORGE A. FULLER CO., general contractor 


panels of gleaming, glazed gray brick (see details, p. 121). An 
example of the subtlety of the architectural approach in plan: the 
steel columns are all oriented the same way, web and flange, in 
whatever wall they occur. 

This diagram of structure makes for a very conscious and con- 
sistent architectural result in the factory, and all the more so be- 
cause the careful treatment goes all the way around—there is no 
neglected “Mary Ann” back. The front office (see p. 120) is not 
a fancy block pushed forward; it is part of a consistent design. 

What the owner likes best about the new plant is its efficiency. 





It took him out of a tangled-multistory structure inside Chicago 
and by straightening out production kinks and cutting repetitive 
handling of the product, reduced the unit costs of his product 50% 
and cut his labor factor in half. To see how, turn the page. 





Truck dock beyond garage doors handles most of outgoing product of plant; on other side is railroad spur 
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Conveyor runs continuously through long ovens (above) baking cookies continuously. Steel structure is welded for weight reduction of long 


Cookies are kept moving, even in the oven 


Machining room forms biscuits, feeds them into ovens 





The bank of ovens (above) is no series of stations as one might 
expect, but a heated production line through which the delicacies 
being baked keep moving. And as an example of today’s direct 
flow it is so clearly organized that in diagram (opp. p.) it looks 
almost like a set of tracks between the materials receiving station 
(at the left) and warehousing and delivery (at right). 

This drawing is somewhat deceptive, for it does not show the 
concurrent assembling of the packaging in the basement, below the 
product assembly line. In other words, like many a new factory 
this is another two-level plant; but its second floor is under- 





ground, Packages come up ramps to join the product assembly. 

A variety of difficult heat and humidity requirements had to be 
housed for various stages in the birth of crackers and cookies. 
Under proof rooms (see plan) there are almost 4 mi. of 14” radiant 
heating pipe. The building as a whole is not air conditioned, except 
for the administrative areas. 
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spans and for smooth, easy cleaning Mixing tanks are fed through maze 


from central bulk supplies. 
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Plan moves production in straight-line from mixing and forming through ovens to packaging. Detour is 


lor cookies to which icing is added. Structure changes to dustless flat slab over package warehouse. 
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Wall panels in administration area are ribbed insulated metal 


The front office sets the key for employees’ facilities 


This aspect of the big plant is the glossiest, but it is characteristic 
of the new standard of uniform excellence that the rest of the struc- 
ture is not far behind the front office in finishes. Factory workers 
and administrative workers, for example, have identical dining 
rooms. Parking is as handy to the plant employees’ door on the 
west side as the executives’ stalls are to their entrance. Also, the 
floors through much of the manufacturing and warehouse area are 
ironbound maple strip flooring, polished to ballroom finish. 

Downstairs in the administration wing is housed headquarters 
of the local division of the corporation, Sawyer Biscuit; upstairs 
is the national headquarters of United Biscuit. 
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ROADSIDE USA: the nation’s longest slum begins to get architecture when 


The idea prevails that design of a small industrial or 
transportation structure in the sticks does not matter. 
So we get scenes like the one above, defacing mile upon 
mile of highway. 

The three modest structures across the page—re- 
modeled from typical roadside hodge-podge—are not the 
kind that usually win architectural prizes, but they get 
right to the heart of the grand concept of architecture 
as the tidying up of environment. If US industrialists 
in general were to follow the example set by these road- 
side alterations, they might save us from the longest (and 
most inexcusable) slums in history. 

There is nothing tricky or pretentious about the re- 
modeling job Architect George Vernon Russell did on 
these field stores for Republic Supply Co. They are 
straight industrial sheds, of cheapest industrial construc- 


Lire: A. Feininger 


tion. The point is they have style instead of no style. 

The other big difference is the orderly operational 
thinking that went into them. It is a myth that the usual 
scab on the highways is a straightforward, no-nonsense 
solution. Typically no more thinking goes into the oper- 
ational planning of these excrescences than into their 
looks. The orderly thinking Russell introduced has cut 
Republic’s operating costs 15 to 25%. 

President John J. Pike of Republic decided on this 
clean-up because of his enthusiasm for the job Russell 
did on the company’s big new plants at San Leandro 
(AF, Aug. 53) and Los Angeles. “We have learned that 
irrespective of size, there is a real need for good design,” 
says Pike. “Our success in rebuilding our small field 
stores has in many ways been more rewarding than our 
large jobs.” 
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REPUBLIC SUPPLY CO. 
LOCATIONS: Ventura, Long Beach and Newhall, Calif. 
i GEORGE VERNON RUSSELL, architect 


Bn | an industrialist remodels his wayside supply houses GUY BARTON, general contractor 


AFTER 





VENTURA siore was remodeled without 
loss of business day or stock reduction. 
If building costs were only factor, old, 
unsound structure would have been 
junked. Remodeling was $62,690; $6.80 
per sq. ft.; more than new building. 











NEWHALL remodeling cost $25,860, about 
same as new building. Vital factor was 
no shutdown. Exterior is corrugated 
iron; interior, pressed wood; wood 
frame. Other jobs are same except some 
exterior redwood. Old steel framing 
was kept, where sound. 








LONG BEACH cost $26,659; $2.50 per 
sq. ft. Building had been completely 
depreciated and written off. Architect's 
fees for alterations are on hourly basis, 
vary from 5 to 25% of job cost. Same 
contractor does all alterations, “a great 
advantage.” 





G Photos: R. Slye and 





ROADSIDE USA 


Photos: Robert Slye 


LOADING DOCK at Ventura can be supervised from key corner office (see plan) which 


SHIPPING 8 
also controls warehouse and sales area. Control center was nonexistent in old plan. eet 


Buildings include living quariers because of 24-hour service to cope with oil field and 
other industrial emergencies. Newhall building got T-plan expansion similar to Ventura’s. 
Long Beach, confined to narrow lot, had to keep rectangular shape, is not quite so good. 


On all new jobs, large or small, company calls architect in to assist on site choice. 





PLAN BEFORE 
ALTERATIONS 

















BIG GABLE WINDOW on road daylights Ventura warehouse. Stores are wholesale- 
retail suppliers for heavy industry, serve oil fields chiefly, are highly competitive. 
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REMODELED WAREHOUSE at Long Beach invites customer 
browsing. Photo (at right) shows how warehouse used to 
look. Company president reports alterations have increased 
sales and “voluntary housekeeping,” reduced employee 
turnover and operating costs. Perspective on costs: pay- 
roll is 62% of expenses, depreciation only 6%. Payroll 


runs up to 75% in similar firms slighting good plant. 


Industrial Photo Servi 





SALESROOM at Ventura is separated from warehouse only by open dis- 
play shelf for easy viewing and access. Colors are green, yellow, black. 
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Bid-cutting foretells shakeout in contracting 


IN THIS MONTH'S NEWS 


(see pp. 39 through 60) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott— 
a look at a contracting firm 
whose profits soared 134% 
in a year of new management 


Congress begins its annual 
public housing battle 

with a maneuver to kill 

the program entirely June 30 


New York's controversial Coliseum 
redevelopment project is redesigned 
as Congress, in an appropriations 
bill, questions its legality 


W. E. Reynolds, US public buildings 
chief, decides to retire after 
Congressmen attack the high cost 
of government janitor services 


The boom in office building 
shows signs of tapering off 
in some cities, but spreads 
to a few new ones 


> AGC convention hears predictions of increasing failures 
as bid prices-trend toward profitless levels 


> Explanation: contracting industry’s capacity has risen even 
faster than the still-booming level of construction 


Stiffer competition for construction jobs—clients’ meat, but contractors’ poison—was a 
growing cloud on the horizon at the 35th annual convention of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America in Los Angeles last month. While thoughtfully concerned about price. 
cutting perils, most of the 1,102 members who registered for the meeting were predomin- 
antly optimistic, their confidence bolstered by almost every speaker’s prediction that this 
year’s construction volume would be at least the second and perhaps the biggest in history, 


On the cold side of the picture was an 
AGC preconvention survey of members’ busi- 
ness expectations for the next six months. 
Observed the report: 

“The capacity of the industry has expanded 
so greatly that competition seems bound to 
increase even if there is an expanding volume 
of construction. Contractors who expanded 
[during the war and postwar years] are 
fighting to maintain their organizations on 
their present scale. Their ranks are swelled 
by new companies that came into existence 
in this period and are struggling to stay 
alive. With more contractors doing less work 
during the next six months it is just simple 
arithmetic that there will be less work per 
contractor. 

“Homebuilders, because of the decline in 
residential construction, are invading the 
commercial and heavy construction fields, and 
building contractors are also picking off 
heavy engineering projects. . . . The possi- 
bility that some will have to reduce the size 
of their organizations and others will fall by 
the wayside was seen in many replies.” 


Healthy cathartic? Commenting on the 
trend of bid prices toward profitless levels, 
H. C. Turner Jr., president of New York’s big 
Turner Construction Co., said: “Intense com- 
petition today will result in a large increase 
in the number of jobs taken at a loss. A sharp 
increase in failures will follow.” 

Vice President Robert L. Gordon of the 
Bank of America, in the bluntest speech of 
the convention, cited some things contractors 
are doing that only make things worse. Said 
he: “Some of you are guilty of maintaining 
excessive overhead, particularly in engineer- 
ing staffs, for many months while waiting for 
jobs to break, and then wind up taking work 
on bids so low as to allow no margin for 
error, just to provide work for deadhead 
personnel. A frequent situation is where you 
become ‘equipment happy’ and have to un- 
dertake unprofitable work in order to earn 
depreciation, or as some of you call it, ‘rent- 
als,’ on equipment you have no business own- 
ing in the first place.” 

To lenders, said Gordon, “there is the ap- 
pearance of much foolishness in the construc- 
tion industry.” Anticipating “a substantially 
increasing number of failures,” he added: 


“This could be good for the industry even 
though someone would get hurt in the process, 
It would separate the men from the boys... 
result in stabilization through elimination of 
foolish and unsound competition [by] those 
who encourage it.” 


Sustained volume. Through the competi- 
tive clouds, however, shone reassuring conven- 
tion forecasts of another banner construction 
year. Samples: 


> Clifford F. Hood, president of US Steel 
Corp.: “The brightest picture centers around 
the estimates of construction contract awards 
for the coming year. These indicate another 
$34 billion expenditure, and if the estimators 
are off in their calculations as they were in 
1953, this figure could well approach $36 
billion.” 


> Carl F. Ochsle, deputy assistant secretary 
of commerce: “There are portents indicating 
our [Commerce Dept.] forecast for 1954 may 
Engineering 


been too conservative. 


have 

News-Record queried 435 leading architects 
and consulting engineers in January and 
found they had 27% more work on their 


drawing boards than last year at this time. 
Building permits are running far ahead of 
the usual slack-season level. Such widely 
separated areas as Philadelphia, Houston, 
Boston and southern California report they 
are building at a faster pace than 1953. 
Steel magazine asked 5,000 metalworking ex- 
ecutives what they anticipate, and the con- 
sensus was that 1954 will be the metalwork- 
ing industry’s second best year.” 


> Richard J. Gray, president of the AFL 
Building and Construction Trades Dept.: “I 
am inclined to forecast that building and con- 
struction in 1954 will prove to be close to, if 
not the best, construction year the country has 
ever enjoyed.” 


> Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell (whose 
address was delivered by sound motion pic- 
ture): “There will be a substantial gain in 
construction of utilities, stores, schools, 
churches, recreational facilities and roads. In 
fact, most of these types are likely to reach 
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an all-time high in dollar volume in 1954. of responding contractors saw prospects of less 

Office and warehouse building is expected to work. Detailed survey figures: 

advance by 15%. These statistics do not offer 

any comfort to those who attempt to convince REGIONS 

us that we are in the midst of a recession.” IncrEASE No CHANCE DECREASE 
Far West ........ 14% 43% 43% 

Soft spots. AGC’s convention-eve survey of sabe Mountain .. - 36 28 

its own members’ expectations of construction Middle West ae Po -- = 

volume during the next six months showed = South ........... 28 44 28 

substantial majorities, on a national basis, Middle Atlantic .. 0 17 83 

anticipated as much or more building and New England .... 50 17 33 

highway work. A small majority (54%) ex- 

pected a decline in heavy construction. On a NATIONAL—by types 

regional basis, however, soft spots in expected Building ......... 35 26 39 

building volume appeared. In the Middle At- Heavy construction 17 29 o4 

lantic 83%, and in the Southwest regions 60% Highways ........ 16 34 20 







TOP BRASS at convention were (1 to r): Managing Director H. E. 
Foreman, outgoing President C. P. Street, new President John 
MacLeod, new Vice President George C. Koss and Executive 
Director James D. Marshall. 


— 
BUILDING DIVISION elected 


Frank R. Roone, of Miami 












(center) as chairman, succeed- 
ing Frank F. Burrows (1) of 
Burlingame, Calif. At right: 
James W. Cawdrey, Seattle, 
new vice chairman. 


Photos: Rothschild; Weaver Photo Service 


OPTIMISTIC President Clifford 
F. Hood of US Steel Corp. (r, 
with outgoing AGC Chief 
Street) predicted ‘“‘another 
great surge forward”’ for the 
nation in which construction 
will continue at high levels. 
Among the big producers of 
future business, Hood listed 
atom age potentials, rebuiid- 
ing cities, adaptation of 
Plants for automatic opera- 
tion, schools, toll roads and 


Vv ti i ies’ . 
Midian sities. CHAPTER EXECUTIVES constituting the Secretaries’ and Managers 


Council installed A. H. Harding (center), Portland, Ore., as their 
new chairman, succeeding Robert Patten, managing director of 
the Carolinas’ branch (handing Harding the gavel). Others (I to 
r): Curtis Bell, South Texas chapter, re-elected secretary; Wil- 
liam C. Bowden, Pittsburgh, re-elected vice chairman for building 
division chapters; and W. D. Shaw, southern California chapter, 
elected vice chairman for highway and heavy construction. 
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Labor problems. Labor Service Advisor 
E. T. Keliy reported that construction in- 
dustry jurisdictional disputes dropped about 
10% in 1953, the first decline in five years. 
Only two major jurisdictional rows loom on 
the horizon, he said —“the fight between the 
United Plumbing & Pipefitting Assn. and the 
sheet metal workers for control of the air- 
conditioning field, and the coming fight over 
unloading that the teamsters apparently de- 
sire to take on with six or seven of the basic 
trades.” 

The convention’s labor-management resolu- 
tion urged holding the line against “further 
unwarranted increases” in wages. For en- 
gineers employed by public agencies, it 
adopted a separate resolution, recommended 
cooperation with ASCE and other engineering 
societies toward “salary scales commensurate 
with their responsibilities ... [and] necessary 
to attract and maintain staffs of competent and 
trained personnel to administer the expanding 
construction programs of state and local gov- 
ernment.” 


Plant outlays off only 4%; 
building outlook stays good 


The nation’s economists began predicting 
economic stabilization last month. The end to 
what Forum’s sister magazine, ForTUNE, re- 
ferred to as “the most clucked-over inventory 
readjustment in history” was said to be just 
around the corner. 

Treasury Undersecretary Marion Folsom 
forecast that the gross national product (con- 
struction accounts for 13% of it) for the first 
quarter of 1954 would be only 1% under what 
it was last year. Disposable personal income, 
he said, is actually higher than it was in the 
first quarter of 1953 because of lower taxes. 
Unemployment, from a look at compensation 
claims late in March, seemed likely to level 
off at around 31% million, substantially below 
the 41% million in the 1949-50 recession. 

A report from AIA’s directors called the 
outlook for building “generally hopeful.” 
(Fortune, incidentally, has predicted 1.2 
million housing starts in 1954.) AIA’s report 
indicated a “continuing demand” for institu- 
tional and industrial building. Schools lead 
all other types in every region, according to 
the report. Three of the regions—-Great Lakes, 
North Central, Sierra Nevada—showed an 
over-all increase in activity compared with last 
October; three others—Northwest, Texas, New 
England— a decrease; five— New York, Gulf 
States, South Atlantic, Central States and 
Western Mountains—no change. 

Businessmen were planning another big year 
of spending on plant expansion. Ths Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission’s annual sur- 
vey found US industry plans capital expendi- 
tures of more than $27 billion for plants and 
equipment in 1954, a decrease of only 4% from 
1953’s all-time record. While outlays by dur- 
able goods industries would be off 7% and 
outlays by nondurable goods industries off 4%, 
SEC reported expenditures by commercial 
firms will be up 3%. 
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Chicago devises a plan to crack 


the slum collar around its Loop 


$400 million, ten-year project would go across the Chicago 


River and into the blight of the near North Side 


Around the downtown core of nearly every 
American city lies a choking collar of slums. 
Chicago’s is one of the worst. Last month, 
a group of blue-chip Chicago businessmen 
proposed a bold plan to rebuild much of it. 

The Fort Dearborn project—so-called after 
the Indian outpost that preceded the town of 
Chicago—stuck up among _ redevelopment 
projects like Mount Everest among foothills. 
It envisaged $400 million of demolition and 
construction to convert 151 acres of Chicago’s 
near North Side from cheap hotels, rooming 
houses, lofts, alleys and honky-tonks into a 
garden city of new buildings and parks along 
_ the north bank of the Chicago River, across 
from the thriving Loop. If it should come to 
fruition—and the chances looked pretty good 
—it would dwarf two famous projects that 
helped inspire it—New York’s 12-acre Rocke- 
feller Center (cost: $150 million) and Pitts- 
burgh’s 59-acre Golden Triangle (cost: up- 
wards of $50 million). 


Esplanade, campus and housing. Core 
of the development would be Fort Dearborn 
Square, a government center housing local, 
state and federal agencies and courts now 
spread around the city. Around the halls of 
government would be 5,000 apartments, a 
6,000-auto parking area beneath an enormous 
esplanade, a new public library, suburban 
railway station, a 20,000 student branch of 
the University of Illinois, and a $15 million 
central-heating plant. 


Sponsors figured the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission could acquire and clear the 
site for about $40 million and that it would 
qualify for aid under federal Title I rede- 
velopment as well as under the Illinois Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Act of 1947. If city, 
state and federal funds can all be used, the 
federal government’s share might be about 
$28 million, that of the city and state, $6 
million each. 


Of the 513 buildings in the main project 
area (bounded by the north bank of the 
Chicage River, Rush, Ohio and Ontario Sts.) 
only ten, including the huge Merchandise Mart 
and American Medical Assn. headquarters, 
are classified as in “good” condition. Of the 
151 acres, 60 acres are streets and alleys, an- 
other 35 vacant land. Best of all, the area 


is almost a ghost town, population-wise. 


Census figures indicate only 4,000 to 5,000 
resident and only 800 dwelling units—60% 
of them dilapidated or without bath or water. 
Experts figured only 600 families would have 
to be relocated over the decade it would take 





to complete the project. (Some Chicago 
way will displace 10,000 


projects under 


families. ) 


Three-man push. Over the years, Chicago 
has seen many similar, though smaller, plans 
wilt from lack of interest. At least five other 
plans for the civic center that planners agree 
the city needs were currently “under con- 
sideration.” But none had stirred the city 
very much. 

The Dearborn plan was mainly the work of 
Architect Nathaniel A. Owings of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Realtor Arthur Rubloff, 
promoter of Michigan. Ave.’s “magnificent 
mile” and the Evergreen Park shopping cen- 
ter on Chicago’s southwest side, and Board 
Chairman Hughston M. McBain of Marshal] 
Field & Co. Rubloff conceived the idea in 
1949. Owings put the imagination of SOM 
to perfecting it. Then the two approached 
MéBain, who has been worried about the 
Loop’s shopping future, and figures it is in 
Marshall Field’s enlightened self-interest to 
back sound programs to clear slums and 
save the Loop. 


Careful start. Before committing himself 
to the project, McBain, with Owings and 
Rubloff, met with officials of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in New York—among 
them Honorary Chairman Fred Ecker Sr. 
and Financial Vice President Harry Hagerty. 
Metropolitan has declined any statement of 
what transpired, but the implication is clear 
that the financial outlook was encouraging— 
some say $150 million encouraging. 

Before the project was laid before Mayor 
Kennelly and the public, the three brought in 
five other leading Chicago citizens to form a 
“sponsoring committee.” Each of them car- 
ried with him the prestige of an important 
segment of Chicago life. 


Said Owings: “There have been many pro- 
posals in the past, but never have we had 
such a site and such an opportunity. Esthetic- 
ally, it is as exciting as Venice, St. Peter’s or 
Rockefeller Center. We can give to this 
city of ours something that people travel to 
Europe to see. This is not a pie-in-the-sky 
proposal, but one on which we can move 
ahead with alacrity.” 


Fast follow-up. Alacrity was the right 
word for the immediate movement. Within 48 
hours after the sponsors took the wraps off 
a 4 model of their magnificent dream (see 
cuts), these activities were under way toward 


bringing it to pass: 
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1. The Chicago Plan Commission was pre- 
paring a report on Fort Dearborn and lesser 
civic ideas before the city. 


2. The Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion was ready to start a survey of the area 
to see if it qualifies as “blighted” under slum 
clearance laws. 


3. The Civic Federation, a powerful tax- 
payer organization, was taking a pleased look 
at proposed financial aspects of the scheme. 


4. A legislative commission was conduct- 
ing hearings on whether to put a branch 
University of Illinois campus within the 
project. 

5. The sponsoring committee was sched- 
uled to expand into a bigger “committee on 
feasibility” to explore ways and means for 
building. A group of lawyers was examining 
answers to possible legal obstacles. 


6. All four Chicago daily papers gave the 
project their editorial blessing. 


Magic that stirs. In Chicago’s coordinated 
approach lay a pointed lesson for most other 
US cities. It showed what can happen when 
a top-drawer business leader decides to push 
a project. In many another city, redevelop- 
ment and rehabilitation had not been thorough- 
ly sold to top men; and it was lagging. 
Chicago agreed that the Dearborn project 
was the grandest proposal since the mighty 
Burnham plan, advanced by Daniel Burnham 
in 1909. Over the years, most of Burnham’s 
ideas came to be: the lakefront development, 
the boulevard system, North Michigan Ave. 
and the forest preserves around the city. His 
plan for a civic center never got off the 
ground. The Dearborn plan was indeed—in 
Burnham’s_ well-remembered words — big 
enough to have “magic to stir men’s blood.” 
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VIEW OF MODEL (below) looks northwest at proposed project, revealing pro- 
posed circular courts building hidden by tall offices (in photomontage above). 
SOM Architect John Weese notes circular structure would permit pie-shaped 
courtrooms, with more focus on judge and better acoustics. Architects Loebl, 
Schlossman & Bennett will also work on project, shown in black on the map 
at right. 
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FORT DEARBORN PROJECT would focus on $165 million gov- 
ernment administration center (B in schematic diagram at 
left), with apartments (A) ringing it at left, front and 
right. A new $88 million branch of the University of 
iltinois would fill the remaining area (C), Just in front of 
the Merchandise Mart, which would be left standing. The 
project would pull the magnificent redevelopment of Chi- 
cago’s lakefront inland along the winding Chicago River. 
Architect Nat Owings, who espoused a south-side civic 
center while he headed the Chicago Plan Commission, 
switched to the north-side idea because he became con- 
vinced “tin my lifetime the railroads would never con- 
solidate”’ their stations to make it possible. The Plan 
Commission, however, is proposing to make the civic 
center straddie the river to keep courts building closer to 
law offices in the Loop (background), give an extra boost 
to Loop realty values. 
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On the next few pages Forum presents three 
buildings, each of which in a striking way illus- 
trates one of the basic problems of architectural 
design: the Raleigh Cattle Judging Pavilion, the 


problem of expressing bold construction; the 





North Shore Hospital, the problem of making en- 
vironment comfortable and pleasant ; the Spring- 
field synagogue, the problem of using artists and 


sculptors in connection with architecture 


Photos: Fenno Jacobs 








Design problem: expression of bold construction 


THE GREAT LIVESTOCK PAVILION COMPLETE 


The tension roof of the North Carolina livestock judging pavilion 
has by now been suspended in place for a year, riding the 300’ 
cables stretched between its two enormous, leaning parabolic 
arches. And, with the muscular gaiety of a folk legend, it has be- 
come part of North Carolina. 

It has also passed its test of approval. Last year it dominated the 
state fair, and the pavilion was judged along with the cattle. Sample 
reactions of the people who used it: “Both from an architectural 
standpoint and as a symbol of something to shoot for in a state’s 
progress, it is a beautiful and yet practical building, a source of 
pride to many people.” “. . . It’s design, all right. . . . It’s got 
Raleigh and the state plenty of publicity. . . 
stuff ... certainly Raleigh is proud of it....” “There’s some keen 


“It’s atomic age 


thinking in that thing . . . it’s wonderful!” 


This popular approval, plus numerous architectural medals, 


would have pleased the originating architect, Matthew Nowicki. 
It has pleased Architect William Deitrick, who completed and ex- 
ecuted the design, and Engineer Fred N. Severud, who transposed 
Nowicki’s structural instinct into fact. It is a success. 

Now the time has come to judge it as a success. In a mature 
civilization professionals not only accept their art treasures with 
joy but realize it is no diminution of the achievement to examine 
it against the ideal of perfection. In asking for the commentary 
of Paul Rudolph, Forum called on a gifted younger architectural 
leader of Nowicki’s own generation, a teacher with critical acumen 


and exacting standards. The demands of conscious arrangement, 
finish and refinement that Rudolph sets herewith have not often 
been asked of a piece of engineering architecture in the US since 
Montgomery Schuyler set up similar standards judging the Brook- 
lyn Bridge—a deep compliment to any structure, 
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A magnificent space with some confusion and inconsistency of detail 
—a criticism by Paul Rudolph 


It is a long journey from a series of corrugated, undulating roof, the gently great room. He also realized that very 
brilliant sketches to a building realized. flowing curves of the roof and seats— few people comprehend the clear state- 
When seen from a great distance be- all combine to give a feeling of exhilira- ment of tension and compression mem- 
tween the rolling hills of North Carolina, tion and impending drama. bers, but that even the most naive un- 
the arena is like an infinitely majestic The first impression, however, does derstand dynamic, breath-taking spaces. 
ballerina. Closer by, Matthew Nowicki’s yield to a second look that conforms This was the aim. That the aim fal- 
concept is strong enough to dominate some earlier doubts. tered, and though the target was hit, the 
the earlier nondescript fair buildings, The original design promised so bull’s-eye was missed, probably has 





the artificial waterfall, the maze of much. It integrated a daring construc- many human justifications. In fact, 
power lines and poles which almost sur- tion with a “conspicious space” capable William Deitrick and his consultants 
round the building. Indeed, the affinity of helping man forget something of his took the risk, in carrying on after No- 
between the gently curving highway ap- troubles. It was a demonstration that, wicki died, that all good things would 


proach, the nearby watertank, the dis- while Mies van der Rohe’s concept of be credited to him, all shortcomings to 


tant antenna and the arena is testimony “universal building” may be valid for them. The compromising forces which 
that this building truly belongs to the the vast majority of our buildings, we beset them were immense, including the 
twentieth century. have need for more expressiveness to threat of termination of construction and 
And, at the end of the long approach, emphasize our places of worship, meet- a permanently short budget. 

when one at last is inside the great en- ing places of governing bodies, gateways 

closure, it is truly breath-taking. The to our cities, and centers of recreation. THE EXTERIOR 

violent colors and forms of the lobbies Nor was the basic design of the building 

give way to long, sensuous curves and mere structural exhibitionism, that pop- How too bad that budgeting necessity 
greenish light. Here is a tent worthy of ular applause-sure act to which some of tied the design to obscure glare-reducing 
the Arabian Nights, a tent which molds our school are currently devoting all re- green glass walls! One would have liked 
a great uninterrupted space, giving fine hearsal time. It is testimony to Nowicki’s 

views to all. The luxury of expansive good sense that he proposed this struc- 

space, the sense of protection given by ture for a building peculiarly adapted 

the spidery web supporting the pleasant to such an expression: one single, 
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a view through the great enclosure, but 
this pleasure is denied, for the walls ap- 
pear impenetrable. 
appearing building set directly on the 
grass, without a base; and since the 
glass walls rise directly from the ground 
to a height of about 83’, there is nothing 
to which a human being can relate him- 
self except the entrance doors. As a 
result, the building is without “scale.” 


It is a very solid 


Lack of scale pervades details: the 
profile of the arches, the tapering pro- 


file of the entrance canopy, and the 
thin, slablike profile of the freestand- 
ing ticket booths, close by, are unre- 


lated to one another in either size o: 
form. 


One of the greatest modern problems 
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Montage of three separate photographs distorts 


is making large-scale structural mem- 
bers sympathetic to the human being at 
Traditional architecture 
problem by 


close range. 


solved this introducing 
moldings, bases, capitols, ornamenta- 
tion, sculpture and other elements which 
are not fully grasped from afar. At 
Raleigh there are details which show 
how far we all have yet to go to assure 
modern buildings of an equivalent. 

From a distance and in most photo- 
graphs the intersecting arches and abut- 
ments are satisfying. However, from 
close by they appear like ramps, the 
more so because they are carried by col- 
umns that make them look less like sup- 
ports than the supported, belying their 
function. 

The temporary steel fences to prevent 
passage up the abutments were obviously 
put there by the owner consulting no- 
body. But the contorted fitting of glass 
around the intersecting abutments at- 
tests the need for more critical study 
and the sheet-metal drip guiding water 
from the intersection of the arches to 
the catch basin below is at too important 
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perspective but gives general impression of “the single great room”. 


a point to be allowed to look so impro- 
vised: in mature traditional architecture 
shedding water becomes real drama. 
More important is the wide, looping 
band of concrete that shows partway up 
the glass walls, mercilessly complicating 
them. Its present line is unhappy, some- 
what like a hairdresser’s ribbon limply 
draped rather than springing upward in 
the virile way suggested by the sketches 
shown by Forum in its Oct. °52 pre- 
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view, and its lower reaches are sepa- 
rated from the grass by a matter of 
inches, leaving a pinched bit of glass 
underneath, out of scale with the heroic 
vigor of the building. 

And its thickness is excessive. 
Whether the idea started with Nowicki 
or others, the band was widened to 
double as a chase for mechanical 
equipment—a wrong inspiration, for 
seen as part of the wall it is bound to 
look structural, and looking structural 
it is confusing and too heavy. Might it 
not have been far better to tuck in the 
duckwork apart from the structure of 
the wall? 


THE MECHANICS 


Meanwhile, the mechanical parts that 
are really necessities of the wall, the 
louvers acting as the building’s nostrils, 
have been subdued and painted out in 
the vain hope that they will not be seen. 
Has not Le Corbusier shown a better 
way at Marseilles, turning the necessity 
of ventilators and exhausts into a cele- 
bration by shaping them as carefully as 
sculpture? It is in character for this 
building to exploit exposure of mech- 
anical equipment, but it must have 
visual eloquence. 

In fenestration, too, the patterns used 
have something to teach us. Like all 
modern architects the designers have 
used glass in large sheets. A smaller 
pattern, we see now, might have been so 
much better! Were the panes of glass 
perhaps one fifth of their present size, a 
kind of texture or lace would emerge, 
the irregularities caused by the undulat- 
ing band would be less disturbing, the 
strident, linear quality inside would be 
lessened. 

One confusion will be eliminated when 
the covered entrance walks get built. 

As one approaches the building there 
is an uncertainty about the specta- 





Voce 


tors’ entrances, for the eye is always 
drawn to the entrance under the inter- 
secting arches. These entrances are for 
the livestock (occasionally dignitaries 
when they perform in lieu of the beasts). 














THE LOBBY 


It is reported that the lobby ceiling 
was meant to be furred and ductwork 
hidden. Its unanticipated exposure, in 
so many sizes, shapes and colors, proves 
rather overwhelming, especially since 
all is placed far too close to the human 
being. The complication is increased 
by columns which grow alternately from 
planting boxes and then the floor. They 
look like a long- and short-legged man 
marching down the lobby. One rushes 
forward, hoping that the stands will 
not bump his head on the way. But 
then the arena is reached by short 
bridges and the finer qualities of the 
building spring to life again with a 
view of the arena as a very pleasant 
surprise. 


THE INTERIOR 


This is a great interior, an exciting 
space. Its shortcomings are in refine- 
ment; there is little feeling for the dif- 
ference between things that will be seen 
at close range and those seen at a dis- 
tance. In deiails seen close up there is 
not a steady standard. For example, 
such elements as sockets for railings or 
ladders are embedded in the concrete in 
a delicate way but other similar ele- 
ments are left on the surface. Because 
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only portions of the concrete were 
rubbed, perhaps in the contractor’s en- 
thusiasm, the remainder looks crude 
and unfinished. Rough concrete can be 
an asset as Corbu has demonstrated 
but one cannot start apologizing for it 
in favored spots! 

Soon other impressions begin. That 
unhappy light through greenish glass 





makes humans look sickly, probably has 
the same effect on cattle, feels like seven 
leagues under. As one climbs the steps 
in search of a seat the eye is distracted 
by such things as struggling ductwork; 
keeping it orderly as it climbs up and 
down the ramp is apparently a tough 
assignment. There are other distrac- 
tions, such as the failure of the seats to 
follow the lines of their enclosure, so 
from many points of view they appear to 
be undulating. The great difficulties 
with acoustics were hard to foresee but 
never should the two great intersecting 
arches, upon which the whole structure 
depends, have been allowed to seem 
simply to disappear in thin air through 
the glazed walls at their point of inter- 
section, the one point where visual sup- 
port is most needed! 























IN CONCLUSION 


It is a great testimony to the under- 
lying vitality of the concept that it 
shines through despite the shortcomings 
in outcome that have been noted. And 
it is no one designer’s, or group of de- 
signers’, fault that modern architects as 
a body have not yet gathered the experi- 
ence to deal sure-handedly with all 
elements of such unprecedented assign- 
ments. In the maturity of our architec- 
ture we must make greater demands, 
however. Great monuments must com- 
ply with ageless requirements of scale, 
proportion, clarity and expressive use of 
visually calculated detailing. No harm 
is done by such a challenge to a monu- 
ment that has won some of US architec- 
ture’s highest awards and established 
itself firmly in the hearts of the people 
through its basic soundness and high- 
spirited boldness. 
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NORTH SHORE HOSPITAL 

LOCATION: Manhasset, L.I. 

ISADORE & ZACHARY ROSENFIELD, architects 
MARIA BERGSON ASSOCIATES, interiors 
FARKAS & BARRON, structural engineers 
TENNEY & OHMES, INC., mechanical engineers 
GERACE & CASTAGNA, INC., general contractor 
EDWARD E. JAMES, administrator 


Photos: Ben Schnall 


Design problem: a comfortable and pleasant hospital environment 
NEW IDEAS IN LIGHTING AND FINISHING 


Everybody planning hospitals these days aims at “uninstitutional” atmosphere. Few achieve it. 

But here is a 182-bed general hospital that did—on a low budget—and nine months’ 
operating experience has shown its innovations are highly practical. 

This is Interior Designer Maria Bergson’s first hospital job; she took nothing for granted, 
from patient lavatories to corridor lighting. Her new broom swept away one “institutional” 
cliché after another. Behind this success was a board of trustees and an administrator just 
as willing as she to try new ideas—an indispensable factor. 


Architectural and medical planning by Architects Isadore & 
Zachary Rosenfield was previewed in the Sept. ’52 Forum. 
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HOSPITAL LIGHTING AND FINISHING 






Lavatory and closets are integrated with doors of enameled hard- door (with elbow release) is double, forms privacy cubicle. Closet 





board on wood frame, replacing usual exposed sink and lockers. doors slide. Third closet in two-bed unit (above) is for visitors. 





Perforations are attractive substitute for ventilating slots. Lavatory Note extra storage space atop lavatory and closets. 






To humanize patients’ rooms—sympathetic thought for patients’ feelings 






Photos: (above) Ben Schnall; (below & opp. p.) Julius Shulman 
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This is not the kind of “humanizing” job that relies on pretty 






curtains. The pretty curtains are here—along with unusually 






handsome wall treatment—but they are the least of it. Designer 






Bergson attacked not merely the look of institutionalism; she 






aimed at the monster itself—at ways of reducing the regimenta- 






tion, humiliations and petty annoyances of a hospital sojourn. 






Here are some of the things this hospital’s semi-private patients 






most appreciate: 






> privacy while toothbrushing or washing; 






>the privilege of reading in the middle of the night without 






disturbing other occupants of the room (an achievement that 






required a new lighting-fixture design) ; 






>a place to keep a suitcase, closets for clothes, a guest closet; 






> ample space for bedside needs with no need to stack the books 






on top of the Kleenex box and the hand-lotion bottle. 









These unusual amenities were managed in rooms of minimum 






size (22’ bays) and on a minimum budget. The integrated light- 






ing fixture for each bed, for instance, came to $45, against at 
least $48.50 for the usual ceiling fixture, night light and wall 







bracket (to say nothing of eliminating two installations). Cost 
of furnishings and lighting in public and patient rooms was $138,- 







000; pots, pans, operating tables and the like came to $60,000; 






equipping cost was thus $1,088 per bed. Construction cost was 


_ $2,748,000, or $26.10 per sq. ft.; $15,100 per bed. 
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Patients’ room has illusory 7’ “ceiling” formed by top of plastic wall covering and line between filmy ventilat- 


ing net and opaque portion of cubicle curtains. This line—which is same as door headers—gives cubicles an 


air of being well-proportioned little rooms when curtains are drawn (see also photo, p. 135). Note uncluttered 


walls and ceiling track in place of usual “shower curtain” hardware. 


<< —_— 


Bedside cabinet is only 18” square, but has Lighting fixture screws into wall ground, has cove 
space for utility equipment, bath blanket, slip- for nightlight and general illumination with switch 
pers; pull-out rack for robe; towel rack at rear; at door, plus reading lamp with pendant switch. Lamp 
drawer and double-tier shelf—far more than floods bed, overcomes problems of adjustment, shields 
usual 18” x 26” table. Metal frame also serves source from patient and other room occupants, is 
as handle for patient to swing cabinet on casters. bright enough for doctor’s examinations. 

Only a few experimental models of cabinet are 

in use because item could not go into produc- 

tion in time for hospital opening; thus there 

are no production cost figures. Designer drew 

on extensive experience in design of office fur- 

niture, points out that office problem of orderly 

and compact arrangement of items for easy use, 

worked out for simple construction, is basically 


similar to problem of hospital interiors. 
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HOSPITAL LIGHTING AND FINISHING 











Corridors are tiled on one side, using structural tile originally planned for wain- Nurses’ station has dropped eggcrate ceiling for pleas- 
scoting on both sides. Other side is matte finished with colored vinyl spray (45¢ per ant proportioning of niche and bright but diffused light- 
sq. ft.). Administrator reports continuous cove lighting results “almost auto- ing. Note use made of high wall space for storage. 
matically” in impeccably clean corridors because workers can so clearly see dirt. Wood finishes make attractive break in tiled wall. 
Stationery small form supplies chart blanks 


How to take the “‘institutional shine’”’ 






chart blanks 
muscellaneous 


off hospital interiors forms 


Photos: (below) Ben Schnall; (others) Julius Shulman 
Desk in nurses’ station could not have pedestal drawers 
because three nurses (two on station side, one on corri- 
dor side) sometimes use it simultaneously for charting. 


Solution: storage compartments at back. 




















Residents’ rooms were furnished for $500 each. Ingenious wall unit at left is 
half open bookshelf, half toilet-articles compartment covered with sliding mirror. 


Desk with cabinet is below. Hall niche has ample clothes storage. Designer's 


philosophy: most people like to be orderly if it is easy enough. 
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Dayrooms for patients, on each floor of nursing wing, are 
simply treated for casual, relaxed atmosphere. Much of hospi- 
tal’s cheerfulness results from ample, well-oriented glass areas 


Architects Rosenfield built into rooms and corridor ends. 


Main lobby scrupulously eschews shine and ostentation, 
breaks seating into small “family size” groups with plant 
separations. Rugs are inexpensive matting. Upholstery 


throughout hospital is wool- or cottonlike woven plastic. 





CONGREGATION BETH EL, Springfield, Mass, 
PERCIVAL GOODMAN, architect 
IBRAM LASSAW, sculptor 
ADOLPH GOTTLIEB, curtain designer 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL, rug designer 
DONALD GILMAN, resident architect 
FRIOLLI, BLUM, YESSELMAN, structural engineers 
, »INNEY CO., INC., general contrac 
“Pillar of Fire," 28 monumental bronze, leaps from tan brick of worship hail’s prow  gerelaalatatsa | Ber. 





























Photos: Alexandre Georges 


Design problem: integration of the arts in a synagogue 


SCULPTURE AND TAPESTRY USED ARCHITECTURALLY 


Integration of the arts is a hotly emotional subject. Architects 
argue that artists typically lack sense of architectural scale, regard 
any program as a limitation rather than a stimulation, are not 
interested in communicating. Artists reply that architects typi- 
cally think of art as incidental decoration, want to subordinate 
it to their own work. The architects fear anarchy; the artists fear 


surrender. The truth is that artists and architects have simply 
forgotten how to work together and few in either camp under- 


stand the problems and possibilities of the other. 


This synagogue is an example of true collaboration—which, 
as the photographs show, involves neither anarchy nor surrender. 


The leader of this successful collaboration, Architect Per- 
cival Goodman (himself an artist,) follows these principles: 


> He works with the same artists on successive projects, so what 


is learned on one project contributes to the next. The chief 
difficulty, he finds, is scale—and he thinks sculptors and artists 
learn to deal with architectural scale only by dealing with it. 
A forerunner project was his synagogue at Millburn, N.J. (AF, 
July °53) on which Artists Gottlieb and Motherwell both worked. 


> He does not deal directly with the artists on business matters, 
thus is in the position of colleague rather than paymaster or 
client. Business is settled with the gallery representing them. 


> He takes suggestions as well as gives them. (Originally he 
planned to honeycomb the “prow” of his building for a series 
of small sculptures, changed his design when Lassaw worked out 
the concept of “Pillar of Fire,” left.) He knows that “work done 
” 


in sympathy with the whole” must be reciprocal; his architecture 
is consciously sympathetic to the art it incorporates. 


Chapel at left is surmounted by sculptural Star of David; worship hall is at right 
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SCULPTURE AND TAPESTRY 


Architect Goodman has touched the utilitarian and structural elements 
of this building with the loving fantasy that is more often found in 


cultures where art is an unselfconscious element of ordinary activity, 


Notice, for instance, the large ceiling ventilating duct (below), a clear 





expression of structure on which imagination has unabashedly played, 
The grille of the large side windows is based—but not in pedestrian 
fashion—on the Star of David. Organ screens (right) of oak studs 
are plainly reminiscent of the organ pipes themselves. The total effect 
is an appropriate—and seemingly spontaneous—symbolism. 


Rich textures and bold forms for large spaces 


Roof breaks nto gables over side windou solu orship hall 


Worship hall’s rear sliding wall panels have woven wool plaques cemented into recesses. Designed by Gottlieb 
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Altar end of worship hall is backed by screen of tan marble from Nazareth and Gottlieb’s boldly striped curtain with magnificent valence 


Photos: (below) Kootz Gallery; (others) A. Georges 


Artist’s designs for curtain val 

ence and wall plaques were 

executed in wool, using a new 

technique. Artist Gottlieb first 

blocked out design on monks 

cloth, then Craftsman Richard 

Miller stood behind cloth and 

pushed tufts of wool through. 

using “magic needle” hooking 

machine developed by Edward 

Fields Co. “Gottlieb used Mil- 

ler as if he were his paint Candelabra in bronze by Lassau 

brush,” explains a Fields ex- 

ecutive, “saying, add a dot of 

red here, take out that mul- 

berry there, let’s build up the 

bias eenuiel the see’ Ge Detail of curtain valence; design uses ritualistic symbols 
higher surface.” Craftsman 
was marvelously sensitive to 
artist’s intention. Completed 
tapestry was sheared flat in 
places, sculpted in others, left 
in full tufts in still others, 
yielding luxuriant variety and 
freedom of texture, further en- 
riched by sparkle of gold and 
silver threads and spattering 


of other colors. 


Tapestrylike plaques have sculpted nap 

























fluorescent 
light fixture | 
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Multipurpose social hall, between worship hall and auditorium-banquet 
room, can be opened to either of larger rooms, or all three can be 
. + a ‘ 
merged into one great hall. Tall sliding wood panels are kept from " 
transparent plastic 


flapping by floor groove, are locked in place with simple drop bolt. 
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This is open planning on grand dimensions 


room, divided by movable walls and opening to memorial] alcove and Ss 


lobby. Sliding walls open in one direction, push into storage niches. 


$502,500; 92¢ per cu. ft. 


Pian shows that major assembly portion of church is really one huge / Ty 


f 
Partition tops are plastic for weight-saving. Cost, excluding fee: } 
fi 


= Wee iain eunetiaaeaall . . . . . . . 
Memorial alcove, where candles are burned at anniversaries of dead, is , iy -—— FY x 
_ 


lettered with words from the Kaddish, prayer of mourning. Sculptor tw = ‘suLTPunros Sh me CHAPEL = 
followed architect’s suggestion to cut lettering from 14” steel plate with [ —— | 
-_ _ —= 


welding torch. Cut edges thus have “tears” of metal. 
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SCULPTURE AND TAPESTRY 


Chapel, used mainly for joyous 
occasions such as weddings, has 
white stucco walls with dark 
cypress roof “floating” above 
clerestory windows. Focal point 
is rug designed by Motherwell, 
stretching down to floor beneath 
table bearing Ark. Rug was exe- 


cuted with same technique as 


curtain and plaques, but texture 


variety comes from length of 
stitches; surface is sheared uni- 
formly. 


Photos: A. Georges and 
Kootz Galleries 
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A POCKET GUIDE 


FOR BETTER 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


How the individual 
architect can help himself 


and the profession 


Architects do not even have to ask 
their best friends — they already 
know that their biggest problem is 
poor public understanding. 

They recognized this fact last 
year when AIA asked Ketchum, 
Inc., a firm of public relations ex- 
perts, to study the problem and de- 
That solution was 
AIA in 
an encyclopedic Public Relations 
Handbook for the Architect. Com- 


prehensive and thorough, it is a 


tail a solution. 


recently published by 


mine of valuable public relation in- 
formation, but Forum thinks that 
architects might like to supplement 
it with a smaller handy guide. 


This pocket guide deals only with 
what the architect does as an indi- 
vidual and is organized to fit the 
architect’s calendar—it says what to 
do when the job starts, when it is 
finished, what to do all the time. 

In preparing this pocket summary 
of AIA’s handbook, Forum was 
assisted by John Hancock. Callen- 
der, AIA, author of the New York 
City AIA’s booklet “You Need an 
Architect for Your House,” who 
added to the list a few of his own 
ideas and Forum’s ideas (indicated 
by an asterisk). 


In the office every day 


9 


3. 


Think and act in terms of the public. 

Do good work and take credit for it. 
Improve your performance—provide bet- 
ter design, better specifications, better ad- 
ministration, better Good 
public relations is good performance, pub- 
licly appreciated. 


supervision. 


Give something extra to your clients, com- 
munity and country. 

Make sure that your own office and letter- 
head are examples of good design. 
exhibit of 


work, even if space requirements limit you 


Maintain a permanent your 


to only a few well-chosen examples. 
letters. 
which can make or break your public re- 
lations: 


Give special attention to your 


> write letters that are clear, informative 
and friendly; 

>buse familiar words, action verbs, pictur- 
able terms; 

> avoid unnecessary words, long sentences, 
complicated sentence construction, tech- 
nical terminology; 

buse letterheads that are well-designed 
Emphasize your membership in AIA and 
its objectives: 

>to promote the esthetic, scientific and 
practical efficiency of the profession; 
>to advance the science and art of plan- 
ning and building; 

>to insure the advancement of the living 
standards of our people; 

>to make the profession of ever increas- 


ing service to society. 


In your normal business 
and social contacts 


“" 


i) 


Show all the pride you can in your profes- 
sion short of being boring. 

Remember, very few people know even the 
facts that are plainest to you about the 
scope of architectural service: 

think 
sells the blueprints,” let your anecdotes 


> because so many “the architect 
deal with experiences in supervising con- 
struction and improving specifications; 
Pbisecause people think “architecture is 
an, expensive luxury” it may be smart to 
drop remarks, when the occasion is pro- 
pitious, about ways in which people on 
your payroll have well-justified their pay. 
After all, draftsmen, specification writers 
and building supervisors have to be paid 
even before the bricklayers; 

> because people think the profession is 
an “ivory tower,” find occasions to discuss 
building in terms of practical acumen. 
Remind people, in a not-too-serious way, 
that they are born in architecture and 
spend most of their lives in it, that archi- 
tecture includes all types of buildings. 


4}, 
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Tell the public about the architect: 

>his professional training consists of a 
minimum of five years of college plus an 
apprenticeship of at least three years, 
leading to an examination and license by 
the state in which he practices; 


> he occupies a position of acknowledged 
leadership in the construction industry, 
the natural coordinator of the allied arts, 
professions and trades; 

bas a professional man, he advises his 
client on building problems; since his only 
remuneration is that received from his 
client, his advice is unprejudiced. 

Tell people why they should engage an 
architect: 

>to insure good design and good con- 
struction, convenience and comfort result- 
ing from careful planning, better mort- 
gage terms, low operating and mainte- 
nance costs; 

>to obtain a building created to meet the 
special desires and needs of the owner; 
>to get the benefit of the architect’s many 
years of training and experience in a spe- 
cialized profession ; 

>to have the services of a professional 
adviser from start to finish of a building 
operation, to advise and assist the owner, 
supervise the construction, administer the 
finances and insure that the owner gets 


what he pays for. 


Tell how they can engage an architect: 

> direct selection by the owner, based on 
experience, reputation or recommendation; 
> comparative selection by the owner from 
several architects invited to present evi- 
dence of their qualifications (not free 
sketches) ; 

> selection by competition, according to the 


AIA code. 


Tell the facts about fees: 

> fees vary with the architect, type of work, 

location, etc.; 

>the fee is settled at an early conference 

and formalized by a contract or by a letter 

countersigned by the owner; 

>three methods of compensating archi- 

a percentage 

a fee for 
all ex- 


tects are in common use... 
of the final cost of the work .. . 
services and reimbursement for 
penses .. . a salary. 

Build a congenial relationship with the 
local press, radio and TV stations: 

> read the newspaper regularly and be- 
come familiar with its policy and style; 

> meet the press and make friends . . . offer 
your services as consultant on architectural 
articles and news . . . treat a reporter like 
a client; be honest, prompt, fair, frank, co- 
operative; do not threaten him . . . let him 
be the judge of what is news; 

> write letters to the editor on matters of 
public interest ; 
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>think before you protest on any public 
issue and if you must protest, then suggest 
also. 

Encourage fellow architects to obtain de- 
served publicity for their work. 


#10. Make a list of your community leaders. 


When articles of special public interest ap- 
pear in magazines, send copies to all along 
with your card and brief remark, such as: 
“This might interest you.” (*Do not wait 
until the man is a potential client. Ex- 
amples of such articles in Forum are the 
School Economy Forum, the Architect- 
Client Forums [two of them]. All maga- 
zines are cooperative in supplying tear 
sheets. ) 


in conference with prospective clients 


l. 


~) 


10. 


11. 


Think, act and speak in terms of the client’s 
interests; work out your own lot within the 
pattern of his needs and desires. 

Listen to the needs of a client with an open 
mind; do not be dogmatic, impatient. 
When explaining a technical point, proceed 
from the familiar to the new. 

Do not forget the small courtesies, little 
acts of thoughtfulness or friendliness or 
appreciation. 


. Show your work by means of color slides, 


mounted photographs, neat and handsome 
scrapbooks (not cluttered and dated like a 
family album). 


Use a “turnover chart” for presentation of 
an important project to large groups. 


Have available for clients printed brochures 
or folders, describing in general terms the 
architect’s services in the planning and 
building of houses, schools, stores, or what- 
ever building types your office most fre- 
quently encounters. Keep the text simple, 
nontechnical and well-illustrated. 


Prepare special brochures on any particu- 
larly outstanding project. The text should 
emphasize good design, economy and the 
relation to the community. 


- Have on hand for clients a brochure giving 


specific information about your firm: 
Pstatement of service performed by the 
firm; 

Pservices performed through consultants; 
> personal (short biographical sketch) ; 

> bank affiliation; 

> list of clients and references: 

> history of the firm: 

Pcivic and professional background; 

> work projects (by building type) ; 

list of outstanding published work. 
Make all printed matter attractive by large, 
clear type, a variety of type patterns, 
breaks in the page, balanced column 
widths, simplified drawings. 

Explain to the client what an architect 
does. If you have a large office, show him 
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how it works. Explain the function of de- 
signers, draftsmen, specification writers, 
clerks-of-the-works, engineers, consultants. 
Meet competition by better salesmanship, 
better service (design, specification, super- 
vision, administration) and better explana- 
tion of services. 


starting a new job 


Get in touch at once with the client’s own 
public relations adviser (whether he is in- 
side or outside the client’s own organiza- 
tion). Offer him your help. Let him know 
at once that there are specialists in archi- 
tectural photography whom you know; that 
you have renderings and can have a model 
made for public relations purposes; that 
there may be interesting fresh angles you 
can tell him of. If your help is real he will 
not resent a reminder that you should be 
mentioned. 

Urge the construction of a model. Remem- 
ber that the model or renderings supplied 
by you are best photographed in your own 
office and this is your chance to insure 
proper credit, proper captions. 

Consider these possibilities for publicity: 
> real estate section of local newspaper; 

> business section of local newspaper; 

> trade papers in owner’s field; 

> magazines in construction field; 

> owner’s house organ. 

Report the job, on a “preview” basis, to 
the industry magazine you think will best 
assure its being noticed by potential clients. 
In submitting material, note: 

>the editors will not consider you “for- 
ward” or “unethical” if you voluntarily 
call attention yourself to your own work. 
On the contrary you will save them labor; 
>but do not send every job—only those 
you think they might find interesting to 
the whole profession or industry; 

> send snapshots and key plans (old blue- 
prints will do) and a letter calling atten- 
tion to fresh ideas, unusual features; 

> send to one magazine only, allowing the 
editor about three weeks to answer, dur- 
ing which time you protect the priority 
you are offering him. If he cannot use 
the job send it to the next on your list. 
Rejections do not necessarily reflect a low 
opinion of the work—they may reflect 
previous commitments. Try again. 


Make sure that your cost -estimates are 
accurate (unreliable cost estimates will 
ruin an architect’s professional standing). 


If market changes or the client’s change 
orders are going to affect costs (especially 
if upward), advise him at once. He will 
appreciate your conscientiousness and ad. 
vances will not hit him “in a heap.” This 
procedure will also encourage care by the 
contractor in advising changes. 


On the completion of the design 


1. 


#2. 


Consider these channels of publicity: 

newspapers; wire services; popular maga- 

zines; professional magazines; industry 

magazines; radio; television; photo syn- 

dicates; feature syndicates; trade papers; 

house organs. 

Call a press conference if the project is 

sufficiently important and especially if a 

model is available—invite all editors: 

>have kits prepared containing a press 

release or fact sheet and photographs with 

captions. 

> includes these details in the fact sheet: 

subject, release date, location, physical 

characteristics, architectural characteris 

tics, general information, architects, infor- 

mation about the architects. 

Write releases with real news value, not 

propaganda. 

Make your story interesting by appealing 

to health, home (wife, children, relatives), 

income, happiness, future, standing (com- 

munity and job). 

Write headlines that promise a readable 

story in the public interest. 

Prepare press releases with these addi- 

tional points in mind: 

> double space and use only one side of 

814” x 11” white paper; 

Pinclude your name, address, business, 

phone number and date in top left corner; 

> state time and date for release in upper 

right corner; 

> write copy to answer five questions: .. . 

what happened? ... to whom? .. . when? 
. where? . . . why and/or how did it 

happen? 

> get all essential information in first para- 

graph, in case story is cut; 

> include black and white plans, with let- 

tering large enough to be legible when 

reduced; 

> include 8” x 10” glossy photographs or 

photostats of renderings or models; 

> make picture captions tell the story; 

> attach captions to bottom of illustrations. 


When construction begins 


“1. 


#3. 


Arrange ground-breaking or corner-stone 
laying ceremony, with a prominent figure 
in center of stage. Have photographs taken 
and send with press release. If sufficiently 
important, this can be the occasion for a 
press conference, as described above. 

Put up a sign bearing your name and not- 
ing your AIA membership. 

Make provision for “sidewalk superin- 
tendents,” encourage their observation of 
work in progress. 

Be diligent and careful in your super- 
vision of construction. (Sloppy super- 


continued on p. 178 
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BUILDING ABROAD 


ALVAR AALTO IN THE FINNISH FORESTS 


“Finland is with Aalto wherever he goes. It provides The virtuoso of wood puts up a civic center of brick 

him with that inner source of energy which always 

flows through his work. It is as Spain is for rican or in a small mill town north of Helsinki 

Ireland for James Joyce. Part of the essence of present- 

day art is that its true representatives have their origin 

in @ definite eee Caeenmeeey me In Finland architects and foresters are among the most deeply respected of 

ent of « vecunm.”—S. Giedion. people. Yet Aalto, the son of a forester and an architect of renown both within 
Se and beyond Finland’s borders, did not get the commission to build this village 

hall for Séynatsalo by acclamation. 

Although the population of the entire town is only 3,000, almost all of whom 
work in the local plywood mill, the town fathers discharged their responsibility 
of picking an architect with demanding solemnity; they held a national architec- 
tural competition for its design. 

That Aalto entered and won the competition for this small building—‘a doll- 
house” he calls it with pleasure—is of nostalgic significance. For it was by win- 
ning open competitions in the late twenties that the young Finnish architect, who 
is still only 56, secured the commissions which made him internationally famous. 
More important, the scrupulous care and unstinted feeling Aalto put into this 
design for the people of an isolated town is another answer to a question fre- 
quently asked by this humanist in architecture: “Who is to look out for the little 


man?” 


Library is foremost in view from village market square. Behind is assembly hall 













































ALVAR AALTO 
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Entrance from automobiles 


A serious approach to a small town’s architecture .. . 


Entrance from walkers 
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Says Aalto: “Our country still occy. 
pies a modest position, and the strue. 
ture of our society is modest too. It 
is therefore adaptable enough to let 
us abandon the main-street system 
and introduce organic planning and 
building methods so public buildings 
and places are freely arranged to ap- 
pear to their best advantage. 

“This is of profound importance 
to the town building technique, which 
cannot develop into a harmony, un- 
less residential building groups, in 
their turn, are subordinated to the 
common institutions that have the 
same local importance for the smaller 
communities that big institutions have 
for the bigger cities. 

“This type of neighborhood center 
has long been one of the planner’s 
main aims but it seems to be particv- 
larly difficult to find a unit economi- 
cally feasible. Perhaps the correct dis- 
position of these modest civic build. 
ings will gradually restore the civic 


center to its place of honor.” 





Trusses remind town fathers in conclave in the 
main hall that, although they are surrounded by brick 


walls, their economy is supported by wood. 


... and a fanciful truss for its hall 


The exterior is enhanced by dignified 
expanses of brick wall but these are not 
allowed to grow out of proportion to the 
small town they serve. Wall planes are 
broken and shaped to scale, instead of 
being allowed to run vastly on for effect. 

Two stair entrances, one for those ar- 
riving in automobiles, one for walkers. 


open into an elevated court in the centet Model, photographed from below, 
of the building group. At present the shows how trusses spread their support. 
buildings include a number of apart- 

ments, which will be switched to muni- 

cipal use as the municipality grows. A 

separate building, set off from the other 

group by stairways, houses the library 

on the upper level, shops below. 





Inside, the most intriguing feature is 
the pair of trusses which support the 
sideward slanting roof of the municipal 
meeting hall. Each truss collects the load 
from three parallel lightweight beams 
and turns construction into a charming 


game, 
























ALVAR AALTO 


From the lake, house and pierced patio wall 


Strung out behind Aalto’s summer retreat and 
workshop are a series of mysterious structures 
with simple architectural purposes. In plan 
(above) No. 2 is an experimental building 
without foundations; No. 3 is another experi- 
ment in design, a form with nonlinear colon- 
nades; No. 4 is a freely formed brick construc- 
tion; and No. 5 is an experiment with solar 
heating. (This is also a place in which Aalto 
can sit out vacation days like a Roman em- 
peror, always in the sun, never in the wind.) 








——> + +++ +04 


Aalto’s experimental workshop is also his vacation house in the lake country 


Even the house itself, a simple L plan, has 
its experimental side. Around the unhoused 
sides of the courtyard are brick walls with 
panels of that same material arranged decora- 
tively, held on pins for easy rearrangement oF 
replacement. The floor of this patio is used the 
same way. 

The house, hidden away in the lake country, 
is accessible only by plane. However, it is more 
than a private refuge; Aalto sometimes brings 
along his office staff for recreation. 


- 
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Patio corner, rearing up over lake shore, is expression of the romantic content 


of this architect who first won fame as a rationalist. Again quoting Historian 
S. Giedion, “. . . Aalto possesses the gift of seeing things as freshly as though 
they had never been touched before. This is the kind of talent that is urgently 
needed today, to discover an emotional equivalent that may rescue us from 


” 


drowning in the flow of technical processes that is being poured over us. 





Latticed break in patio wall admits 
afternoon sun and permits view of lake 


from inside windbreak. 


Open side of court (below) frames 
another lake view. Note pleasant texture 


of brick patio floor. 
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A forward look at the exciting promises 


made by the growing alliance 


of architecture and engineering* 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FUTURE 


* A paper delivered by Forum's 
Editorial Chairman Douglas Haskell, 
before the Cleveland Engineering Society. 
For engineers’ comments, 
see Letters Dept. next month. 


“I believe we are on the eve of a great revolution. Hun- 
dreds of years hence people will look back on this time as 
the one when construction changed over from ‘plane’ to 
‘space’ and saw the birth of a new architecture.” 
—Felix J. Samuely 


Here is the future, then, as it looks today: structure will be 
designed in more dimensions than now; it will be called on to 
perform more functions simultaneously than now: it will serve 
a greater variety of approach in architectural design; it will have 
to withstand greater destructive forces than now; it will need 
and get many new materials coupled with new methods of con- 
struction; it will accordingly entail more difficult analysis; it will 
get a great deal more testing through models ahead of use; all 
this will call for much more ingenuity by architects and engi- 
neers before actual building is begun; and only those owners 
will reap the advantages who will pay engineers and architects 
a far greater share of the total project cost than either one gets 


now. or both together. 


For more efficient framing: an added dimension 


Consider Samuely’s “revolution” and its new dimensions. What 
Samuely is talking about is “space-frame” construction: and the 
essence of a space-frame is that instead of being figured to trans- 
fer loads to vertical members in a single plane, such as post-and- 
beam or truss construction, it is designed to spread the loads 
laterally as well, so that loads are carried simultaneously on 
three or more supports, usually by a multiplicity of structural 
units. For example, a concrete shell roof for a hangar designed 
as a series of arches side by side would be inefficient and un- 
economical. The shape of such a roof lends itself readily to the 
concept of available strength in the third dimension, so that 
wide spans can be covered with very little material. 

Among “space-frames” the simplest and most familiar are those 
“cellular” or “box-frame” multistory structures that are much 
more widely used, especially on apartment buildings, in England 
and on the Continent, than here. Some public housing in Provi- 
dence has been built under such design but has perhaps not de- 
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Spiderweb’ of light steel members for 
domed auditorium in Frankfurt. 


Demonstration sphere of struts 
and wires at Princeton University 
' by R. Buckminster Fuller. 


veloped full material savings because certain theoretically waste- 
ful standardizations were considered cheaper (AF, Mar. °54). 

The “boxes” are produced in these tall, slablike buildings, long 
and narrow, by concrete bearing walls or shear walls transverse 
to the building, at intervals of perhaps 22’ on flat plate floors. 
This type of structure lends itself to easy assembly, permits pre- 
casting methods and sliding-form techniques. Architects like 
it for hotels and apartments with relatively small, permanent 
space units and open sides. Its three advantages are a cost 
lower than skeleton frame, decrease of sound transmission be- 
tween rooms, and a perhaps greater resistance through its fre- 
quent shear walls to remote effects of bomb blast. 

The box frame, in all its simplicity, is designwise the most 
easily graspable space-frame because the whole building is, so to 
speak, one big truss laterally extended, with the useful spaces held 
between its members (an architect’s way of speaking about it). 
There are no auxiliary members to clutter the place. 

Another example, as spectacular as the box frame is familiar 
and simple, is the cattle-judging pavilion at the state fair grounds 
at Raleigh, N.C., the concept of the late Architect Matthew 
Nowicki engineered by Severud-Elstad-Krueger (see p. 130). Here 
the roof is on cables suspended between two great, tilted com- 
pression arches which cross one another in a scissors joint close 
to their abutments. In the original concept the tilted arches were 
not to be supported on posts. They were to be held in place just 
the way a slanting gin pole is—entirely by cables. One set would 
be strung between the two arches (and would also support the 
roof); the other set would be carried down from points along 
the arch to anchorages in the ground. But this proved wholly 
uneconomical to construct, so the arches are now carried on a 
series of hollow steel posts. 


The pavilion is immensely dramatic. 


For a lighter roof: a pneumatic pillow 


There is one feature of this roof that challenges further inven- 
tion. Because so big a roof with a concave top surface must 
resist the uplift of immense suction forces and flutter caused by 
wind, stays are needed inside the pavilion to hold the roof down. 
This has led Engineer Paul Weidlinger in his turn to experiment 
with the concept of a roof shaped like a vast pillow. It would 
be composed of nothing but two sheets of stainless steel, one 
atop the other, attached at the periphery to a series of posts. 
Upon inflation of the entire roof the upper sheet would rise and 
arch upward while the lower sheet would retain its catenary 
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Frameless dome of aluminum panels 
in Texas by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


curvature. The convex upper surface would minimize wind lift 
and the compressed air would hold the roof rigid. No stays would 
be needed within the interior space. The total absence of any 
members but tension members in the roof itself might simplify 
structure enough to justify a membrane of expensive stainless 
steel. But the concept has been challenged on grounds of economy 
and on many fringe problems, so responsible Engineer Weid- 
linger has not yet published it himself. Indeed, responsible En- 
gineer Weidlinger is among the many who challenge the whole 
space-frame concept as an advance in engineering theory. Weid- 
linger points out that all space-enclosing structures take into 
account lateral bracing; that empirical experience with the stiff- 
ening effects and auxiliary structural support of such bracing 
permeates all present-day engineering calculations, And that the 
very latest manual on shell-concrete domes still finds it most con- 
venient to translate the spreading skin-type forces into conventional 
calculations. Engineer Arsham Amirikian of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards & Docks also says space-framing is over-emphasized. 
Perhaps what remains to excite architects is the new range of 
more recondite engineering expedients to obtain fine dramatic 
types of vaulting even if it is demonstrated that there is no 
radically new theory. For example, in the completely frameless 
aluminum dome on p. 158, there is no real absence of supporting 
ribs but they are formed by a manipulation of the skin itself, 
making ribs by forming the flanges of the aluminum sheeting. 


For greater spans: skin-action construction 


A whole series of new structures show an approach to what is 
called a “skin” action, being calculated to spread the effects of 
a load laterally instead of carrying the load to beams, trusses 
or arches resting on two supports. The most familiar are the 
lamella vaults that span many a supermarket. The most recondite 
are airplane hangars and exhibition-hall roofs by specialists such 
as Italy’s genius Engineer-Architect Luigi Nervi (AF, Nov. °53). 
In all of them the small size of the framing members makes 
for easy handling and the cunning arrangement makes for 
economy, at least of weight and material. The “dome of dis- 
covery” of the Festival of Britain used 6.4 lb. per sq, ft. of 
weight against 25 lb. for a dome built in the US of comparable 
span. 
In any case, the short pieces required for Buckminster Fuller’s 
spidery domes based on a three-way grid of light tubular mem- 
bers could be manufactured with the required accuracy in any 
machine shop. (Such short pieces could be other than tubular.) 
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Space-frame of aluminum for British Dome 
of Discovery by Robert H. Matthew, architect; 
S.M.D. engineers 


Effective space-frames can also be made of wood, steel, aluminum 
or even molded plywood as well as concrete. In the case of con- 
crete, efficiency can be increased in prestressing the members. 
There are, of course, some difficulties to be expected. 


For greater economy: multifunctional floors 


A second major aspect of future construction: it will have to be 
designed not only to be multidimensional but multifunctional. 


Only gradually are we learning that all the designers of a build- 
ing—the owner, his rental experts (where space is designed for 
. Wease), the architect, the structural engineer, the mechanical and 
electrical engineers, must work as a team and not as a progres- 
sion of successive apologists. Too often the architect still starts 
with a style (traditional or modern), gives it to his draftsmen 
to put a plan behind the style, then gives it to the structural 
engineer to make it stand; then the mechanical engineer and the 
electrical engineer sneak services through gaps or holes where 
they can, and punch openings where this is not possible. Since none 
knows what the next man will want to do, latitude has to be given 
all along the line and enough overdesign supplied to provide 
space and to take the punishment. 


The heating engineer was the first we absorbed into a closer 
integration when entire floors or walls became, for example, 
radiant panels. Cellular floor systems in both steel and concrete 
have the special advantage of greater ease in passing through 
pipes and conduit; and the future may see more integrated design 
such as that of Engineer Gilbert Fish who designed a library steel 
frame in such a way that the frame and the duct system for air 
conditioning were one thing (AF, Jan. and May ’52). 

The fact that a cellular-steel floor deck with concrete above 
and plaster below is multifunctional in diminishing sound trans- 
mission is something which architects do not hear mentioned even 
by the proprietors; yet this is so because sound must travel 
through four different materials with different reverberation 
periods—concrete, steel, air and plaster. 


In the future more conscious attention will be paid to the multi- 
function of structure as a mechanism, or an integral part of a 
mechanism, of environmental control; we shall design new heat, 
light and sound conditions as well as support, or space division. 
(At present we achieve multifunctional characteristics largely 
through auxiliary structures such as hung ceilings.) 


The single grid can care for high-class illumination, acoustic 


control, sprinkling, air-conditioning outlets and attachments for 





Lean concrete framework of Turin Exposition 
Hall by Pier Luigi Nervi. 


Box-frame construction for London apartment 


W ates Lid, 


by Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew. 


removable partitions. Future development will perhaps incorpo. 
rate all this in the main structure without resorting to an auxiliary 
structure such as a hung ceiling. An objection is raised that such 
construction can interfere with flexibility; but Architect Louis 
Kahn in his Yale Art Building shows this need not be so (AF, 
Nov. 52). We can hide the mechanics visually without putting 
a continuous membrane under them. 

Despite all the integration that has been accomplished with 
lighting, we still have far to go. It is because our design process 
is today a parade and not a team of designers. Architects like 
to handle the daylighting themselves, sometimes by torturing the 
structure into complicated wall and roof sections full of clere- 
sories, skylights, monitors. Then the illuminating engineer takés 
over for electric lighting. In one schoolhouse which won prizes 
from architectural juries the illuminating enginner was scarcely able 
to find a reflective wall surface anywhere for his reflected light. 

Some unexpected help may come when inventions made for 
one purpose are found useful for another. 


. « « and a multifunctional curtain wall 


When it comes to that multifunctional structural element, the 
curtain wall, it would be nice if we could predict quick develop- 
ment of a trouble-free, paper-thin, multifunctional unit. Thick- 
ness is coming down—that can be said. The one safe prediction 
is to expect the unexpected. 

For example, who would have expected five years ago that 
marble would show up as a very acceptable modern curtain-wall 
material? Yet the Federal Reserve Bank in Detroit (AF, Feb. 
54) and other buildings have demonstrated the use of thin 
sheets with no backup other than insulation, the total 4” thick. 

The fact that the Statler chain has apparently satisfied itself 
of the practicality of a porcelain-enamel clad 2” curtain for 
multistory use in cities is encouraging. And in our thank-heavens 
competitive society the structural clay products industry is in 
excellent position to offer attractive alternatives. For some situa- 
tions reinforced and prestressed masonry units might serve as 
multistory wall and as floors. 

Curtain-wall problems again indicate that modern structure 
must be multifunctional, and will be increasingly so. No curtain 
wall however thin will be acceptable that does not join easily 
with the structural frame, that does not permit easy installation 
of air conditioning and windows, as well as take care of its own 
problems of weather-tightness and handling of condensation. 
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Multifunctional roof for Paris UNESCO auditorium: 
by Breuer-Zehrfuss-Nervi. 


© Exra Stoller 


Let us make passing mention that in our multiordinal age many 
a problem is licked by chemical means rather than static or me- 
chanical ones. 

For example, Western schools, recently built, already show how 
touchy structural problems, such as skylight framing and flash- 
ing, can be avoided simply by slipping translucent corrugated 
plastic sheets in between the corrugated roofing sheets. And the 
same thing is done in walls. 


For better performance: design analysis and testing 


But perhaps even more important to the future is the observation 
that future construction will be based on more complicated 
analysis requiring better methods. It is commonplace that Eu- 
rope’s structural economics are based on expensive engineering, 
cheap labor, good workmanship and high cost for materials. Ours 
has been based on plentiful material supply, expensive labor, 
poor workmanship—and too often on cheap engineering. 

The last dozen New York office buildings are reputed to have 
been designed at a combined architectural and engineering cost 
far, far below the usual, and one good architect has mentioned 
doing large apartment houses for 54 of 1%. 

One reason drawing can be so cheap is that structure is so 
conventional. By contrast the new structures we are talking about 
are not easy to handle on paper. It has been observed that the 
past 50 years would have been incapable of developing the 
Gothic cathedral system for the reason that ours is a paper archi- 
tecture, and largely, therefore, paper engineering. It is drawn 
easiest in the flat, on the drawing board, by simple conventions. 

Advanced, three-dimensional construction must turn more and 
more to the pretesting of large structures by means of mockups 
and models in three dimensions. 

. Examples are happily multiplying of model analysis. One kind 
is “analogous”—the “Presan” tec’-nique of photoreflective stress 
analysis using plastic models loaded with sand and measuring 
deflection by careful photography, which has led to large savings. 
Still other tests deal with full-scale mockups. It is somewhat 
shocking that a large US office building should have developed 
serious water leaks at windows because some designer on paper 
had simply forgotten that ASHVE had already run wind tests de- 
manding a higher lip at the sill. Another device is small-scale 
models, such as College Station, Tex. uses on ventilating char- 
acteristics of various structural arrangements. The point is that 
these test not just one material or one product but complete build- 
ing shapes, so that factors hitherto unforeseen are foreseen. Such 
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Multifunctional ceiling for 
GM Technical Center in Detroit 
by Architect Eero Saarinen. 


examples will multiply fast. 

The cost of building such mockups and models is an added 
cost of the planning process, but it repays itself manifold through 
reduction of cost in execution. For one thing, contractors right- 
fully protect their bids on unfamiliar designs—the very designs 
that create progress—by higher prices to take care of contingen- 
cies. Where such a contractor has a model or mockup in three 
dimensions to go over, all becomes clear, and he can even pre- 
train his foremen for that particular building. 


For better engineering: more brainwork and realistic fees 


Some contend that whereas building construction draws the best 
architects, the construction industry cannot compete with other 
industries for the best engineers. This is open to challenge. We 
have wonderful engineers but we do not let them do their best, 
for a very simple reason. Too often they are asked to live on 
the architect’s leavings in the matter of fee. Nor is this too 
much the architect’s fault. Surveys show that our architects are 
not getting rich either—they average not much more than half a 
doctor’s average yearly income. 

In coming years a higher proportion of total building cost will 
go into preliminary analysis and evaluation—preliminary plan- 
ning. It will go to the professions dealing with market analysis 
and design. The proportion of total costs assigned to design could 
profitably be doubled. This will not act to raise the owner’s 
expenses but to lower them. A building is no longer a shell in 
which activities are carried on: it is a highly articulated instru- 
ment of the owner’s activities. Professional owners, such as 
operators of hotel chains, shopping centers or office buildings, 
are becoming aware of this; so are hospital boards; school boards 
must do so soon. 

To repeat, tomorrow’s structure will be a more complicated 
problem. It will be designed to more dimensions than now; it 
will be called on to perform more functions simultaneously than 
now; it will serve a more varied architecture; it will perhaps 
resist greater destructive forces than now; it will need and get 
many new materials coupled with new methods of construction; 
it will accordingly entail more difficult analyses, it will get a great 
deal more testing through models ahead of use; all this will call 
for much more analysis by architects and engineers before actual 
building is begun; and only those owners who will pay engineers 
and architects a far greater share of the total project cost than 
either one, or both together, gets now, will benefit from the new 
technology in design and construction. 
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1. Aluminum skin doubles as structure for 12,000-seat hall 
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3. Factory-precast concrete helps contractors cut building costs 
4. Water-filled cardboard boxes form cellular concrete slabs 
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1, FRAMELESS ALUMINUM HEMISPHERE SPANS 300’ 


5. Splayed arch bridge wins praise of architects 





Stressed skin structure erected like circus tent sets new records in lightness and cost 


This 300’ 


Texas, is all skin. 


aluminum dome at Longview, 
It contains no framing 
ribs whatsoever and cuts weight down to a 
new low of 41% lbs. per sq. ft. of area cov- 
ered.” The entire structure was designed, 
fabricated and erected by the R. G. Le- 
Tourneau Co., Inc. The idea was sparked 
by President R. G. LeTourneau’s 
friend, Billy Graham, who needs more large 
LeTourneau’s an- 
swer: a simple shell that will seat 12,000 
people and can be erected for under $3.50 


evangelist 


halls for his meetings. 


excluding floor slab and utilities. 
The repetitive design of this auditorium 
makes for easy erection (and easy disman- 


tling, if required). It is simply composed 


* Other lightweight domes: the British Dome of 
Discovery, now dismantled, spanned 342’, weighed 
6.4 psf including its three-way aluminum frame, 
aluminum skin and steel tension ring (AF, Sept. 
52); R. Buckminster Fuller’s geodesic dome 
topped Ford’s 93’ Rotunda at Dearborn, Mich., 
weighed 2% psf including a polyester glass fiber 
skin (AF, May ’53). 





of 1,200 large aluminum plates bolted to- 
gether in increasing concentric rings around 
a 94’ 
bolted in place on the ground, the roof is 
hoisted higher up the mast. No scaffolding 
When the last ring of plates is 


central mast. As each new ring is 


is needed. 
positioned, the hemisphere is lowered and 
bolted to a prepared foundation. And since 
the structural shell is self-supporting, the 
central mast can be removed, if desired. 
Because the structural aluminum has a 
yield strength of 25,000 psi and because 
LeTourneau engineers used a 4-to-] safety 
claim their 
that it will easily 


factor in their design, they 
dome is extremely stable, 
withstand an 80 mph gale. 

Two types of aluminum plates are used, 
stamped to a radius of 173.2’ in both direc- 
They are embossed with three par- 
allel stiffening ribs flanged at both ends 
and drilled with holes for 34” 


tions. 


cadmium 
plated steel bolts spaced about 6” o.c. The 
24 plates in the top circuit are 5’ x 17’-2” x 


1,” thick and weigh 153.47 lbs. The re- 









maining 1,196 plates in the other 14 cir- 
cuits are 7’ x 1214’ x 1%” thick and weigh 
156.66 lbs. “They 


nular steel stiffeners between rings. Fab- 


are reinforced by an- 


rication of the plates took three weeks; 
30 days with a crew of ten men. 
mast has 


erection, 

In this particular dome the 
been retained to carry a cluster of incan- 
descent lights 75,000-w. produce 
an average 10 foot-candles at floor level. 
At the peak of the 94’ erection mast is a 
23’ diameter cone that is raised or lowered 
by a small electric motor for ventilation 
Heating is by ten 500.000 Btu 
natural gas heaters around the circumfer- 
For acoustic con- 


whose 


purposes. 


ence of the hemisphere. 
trol 1” glass fiber battens are hung from 
the annular steel stiffeners between each 
concentric ring of aluminum plates 
Located by a busy intersection, LeTour- 
neau’s huge mushroom covers nearly as 
much ground as a nearby drive-in theater, 
and its nine double doors provide almost 


as easy access. 
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Spacious interior of auditorium is 85’ high, cov- 
ers 70,686 sq. ft., seats 12,000, is acoustically 
treated with rings of suspended glass fiber bat- 
tens. Lighting is from a 75,000-w. cluster 
mounted at top of central mast. 


Curved plates, 7’ x 12!/2’ x '/e” thick, are formed 
in both directions to 173.2’ radius, embossed with 
three parallel stiffening ribs and flanged at both 
ends. Weathertight connections are assured by 
overlapping joints. 


Erection mast is 94’ high, 3’ in diameter, made of 
Yo" steel. On top is 23’ diameter vent cone. 
Photo shows fifth of 15 concentric rings of alum- 
inum plates being bolted in place. 




















Peak structure of aluminum is assembled in two 
pieces around erection mast. When halives are 


joined, aluminum roof plates are bolted to them, 


At top of mast is adjustable opening for ventila- 
tion. Cable on left of mast raises or lowers ven- 
tilating cone. 





At foot of mast 36” electric winch raises roof 
structure as construction progresses. Small 
winch on right controls ventilating cone. 
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Reinforced plastic panels 8’ long are placed 
along each side of corridor skylight. They are 
shatterproof, weather-resistant and will sup- 


port 40 psf on a 4’ span. 


corrug. translucent plastic 


= 


continuous gloss 


-3'o" 
rock lath acc. ploster 


\ 
cont. gloss or plastic 


metal lockers 


rubber tile 
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2. SCHOOLHOUSE LIGHTING PLENUM 


provides top light for double-loaded corridor, bilateral light for classrooms, cuts electric costs 30% 


Today’s classrooms need good lighting at 
low cost. Bilateral classroom lighting is 
good but somewhat difficult to achieve with 
economical double-loaded corridors (AF, 
Oct. °53, p. 184 et. seq.). 

An ingenious solution at the Riverdahl 
Elementary School, Rockford, Ill. puts the 
waste space above its double-loaded corri- 
dors to work as a lighting plenum. Roofed 
with a 1414’ wide translucent plastic sky- 
light this plenum passes light into class- 
rooms through 41,/-high glass vertical 
lights and into the corridor through 23,’ 
wide sloping glass lights set along each side 
of the corridor. The translucent polyester 
plastic panels are reinforced with glass 
fiber and corrugated to enable them to 
carry 40 pef on purlins 4’ o.c. with a safety 
factor of two. Cost of the panel: 95¢ per 
sq. ft. plus another $1.05 per sq. ft. for 
erection. 

This method of bilateral lighting has 
several advantages: 


Riverdah! Elementary School at Rockford, IIl., 


Good daylight illumination — average in- 
tensity of classroom lighting is 100 foot- 
candles on the desks along both the interior 
and exterior walls and 75 foot-candles on 
desks. 


averages 75 foot-candles, (Under an over- 


the center Corridor daylighting 


cast sky these figures drop 30%.) 


Efficient service plenum—the corridor ceil- 
ing plenum carries easily accessible service 
pipes, conduits, etc., which in no way inter- 
fer with the lighting. Further, the plenum 
doubles as an insulating air chamber to 
keep out both summer heat and winter 


cold. 


Light roof structure—the corrugated plas- 
tic is only 1/16” thick, weighs only 8 oz. 
per sq. ft. This permits a light roof struc- 


ture of 8” junior beams spaced 3’-6” o.c. 


Low operative costs — the system is de- 
signed to give a minimum of 50 foot- 
candles of daylight over 60% of the school 


Photos: Hedrich- Blessing 


year, Thus relatively little electric light is 
150-w. lamps per 


classroom using only 1/3 of the electricity 


required—only eight 


needed in standard classrooms having win- 
dows along one side only. 

The polyester glass-fiber panels are shat- 
ter-proof, can be sawn, nailed (through 
holes) 


lapped in the same manner as metal or 


undersized, predrilled and are 
asbestos-cement panels with fasteners 8” 
o.c. The transmission value of the panel is 
75 to 80% of that of clear glass and its 
“U” value for flat stock is 1.09 (somewhat 
lower for corrugated stock), compared with 
1.13 for glass. It also has good resistance 
against heat and cold, and is a relatively 
efficient fire barrier requiring 840° before 
igniting and having a burning rate of 
0.93” per minute. 

Construction cost of the Riverdahl Ele 
mentary School (bid in 1952) was $14.70 
per sq. ft. It was designed by Raymond A. 
Orput & Assoc., architects and engineers. 


is one of several light-plenum schools designed by Architect Raymond A. Orput 
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Lighting plenum, running full length of each classroom wing, directs day- 


and permits more simple roof structure than many clerestory designs for 
light into classrooms on either side and into corridor below. Plenum also double-loaded schools corridors. 
carries utility lines and two catwalks, serves as insulating air chamber 


Vertical classroom lights are 4'-6” high; 
sloping corridor lights, 2’-9” wide. 


Top lights at each side of corridor supply 75 foot-candles of borrowed light 
from plenum above, 50 foot-candies when sky is overcast. 


Bilateral lighting of classroom provides 75 to 100 foot-candies on desks 
from windows (right) and plenum ‘‘clerestory” (left). 
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Trailer trucks deliver 1,250 sq. ft. of building per hour; 
| columns, girders and decking, and wall panels are hoisted 
directly from trailers into the structure. 
’ 








t 


Precast columns are bolted to found-tions, need no 
bracing during erection. Precast girders are boited 
atop columns. This column is for smaller ware- 


house building shown below 


Deck slabs are hoisted in pairs, 80 sq. ft. per lift 
Ends of slabs are notched to give lateral support to 
girders. Connections are non-continuous, simply 
bolted, then grouted. 
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3. FACTORY-PRECAST PARTS CUI 


Prestressed units of high strength concrete bring framing costs 


This precast prestressed building repre 
sents one of the most advanced develop- 
ments of concrete construction in the US. 
Many postwar buildings have been pre 
cast, but this one is part of the regular pro 
duction of the single factory of Geo. Rackle 
& Sons Co. at Houston, Tex., which turns 
out 200 lin. ft. of framing members and 
5.000 sq. ft. of deck slabs per day in bay 
sizes ranging from 20’ x 40’ to 22’ x 7. 
Further, the prestressed members are made 
with high quality concrete that would be 
quite impossible to achieve on a job site— 
the “no-slump” concrete’s density is reduced 
from the usual 150 Ibs. to 110 lbs. per cu. 
ft. and yet its 28-day cube strength is im 
creased to 7,000 psi. Unprestressed mem- 
bers weigh even less, 100 Ibs. per cu. ft., 
and have a 28-day strength of 4,000 psi. 
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BUILDING COSTS 





osts down to $1.35 per sq. ft. including decking 
, Rackle’s high-strength, lightweight con- 
P crete is made with lightweight expanded 
shale aggregate, half coarse and half fine 
¥ by volume, with nine sacks of cement per 
< cu. yd. and 5% air entraining. It is care- 
le fully vibrated after pouring. 

r All precast members are cast in rigid 
n steel forms which are stripped after 24 hrs. 
y Prestressed members are tensioned after 
: seven days’ curing using the Swiss BBR 


system’s cold-forged, button-headed anchor- 
re 3 - . . . 
ages on ten 14”, 250.000 psi tensile wires 


per tensioning cable. 


d In a sweeping statement, Vice President 
U. George P. Rackle claims, “We can deliver 
> and erect a fully fireproof precast-pre- 
: stressed concrete building for 30-50% less 


Here 


is the price list for his concrete products 


than it costs to cast it in place.” 
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delivered and erected in Houston: columns. 


20¢ per sq. ft. of framed buildings; pre- 


stressed girders, 50¢ per sq. ft.; decking, 
65¢ per sq. ft.—total cost, $1.35 per sq. ft. 
with all joints secured and grouted, 

These building parts are delivered by 32’ 
trailers at a rate of 1,250 sq. ft. of building 
per hour thanks to a highly organized sys- 
tem which Rackle calls “‘continuous flow.” 

In 1953 Rackle & Sons produced 200,000 
sq. ft. of precast concrete buildings and, 
according to orders on the books, they 
expect to produce 500,000 sq. ft. in 1954. 
As production grows, the company expects 
to lower still further the costs of precasting. 
Even now Rackle believes a building pre- 
cast in Houston can be erected competi- 
tively anywhere within 250 miles. 


The pictures on these pages represent 


three Rackle buildings. 


Most of the pic- 
(like the big one above) 
16,648 sq. ft., 


the Austin Co., which designed and erected 


tures are of 


two-story tool building for 


the building. It was completely framed in 
only 34 hrs. by a four-man erection crew 
and a two-man crane crew. Cost: $2.50 
per sq. ft. for the frame and decking. 
Framing of this building is noncontinu- 
ous. Construction sequence: foundations 
and ground floor slab were poured first and 
the two-story columns bolted directly to the 
foundations; 40’ prestressed girders were 
bolted into position between columns, then 
joined by 20’ precast deck slabs hoisted 
into place in two 2’ wide sections at a time. 
Walls were precast in sections 714’ x 20’ x 
6” thick, bolted directly to the exterior 


columns. This structure is designed for a 
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live load of 100 psf. It is at Freeport, 
Tex.—60 miles from the Rackle plant. 


The second building (below, left) is a 
30,000 sq. ft., single-story warehouse for 
Hubly & Co. in Houston designed by Hilton 
& Coulson, consulting engineers and built 
by Morris Kruger. It was completely framed 
in seven working days by a five-man crew 
of ironworkers and a two-man crane crew. 
Framing cost: $2 per sq. ft. in place, includ- 
ing precast wall panels. 

Construction sequence: footings were 
poured first with projecting anchoring and 
leveling bolts; next, the perimeter wall was 
built of precast pilasters 20’ o.c. with 6” 
thick precast wall slabs between them (this 
wall went up at the rate of 3,500 sq. ft. 
per 8-hr. day) ; next, interior columns were 
bolted into position, joined with 40’ pre- 
stressed girders which were topped with 
20’ deck slabs (this framing and roof deck 
went up at a rate of 10,000 sq. ft. a day. 


The third building (below, right) is a 
64,000 sq. ft. warehouse for the Kay Manu- 
facturing Corp., also designed by Engi- 
neers Hilton & Coulson and built by Morris 
Kruger. It was erected in just over six 
working days by an eight-man erection 
crew plus a crane crew. Framing cost: 
$1.15 per sq. ft., including interior col- 
umns, girders and roof decking in place. 
Finished building cost: $5.50 per sq. ft., 
including a $19,000 sprinkler system which 
in conjunction with the concrete frame, 
earned an exceptionally low fire insurance 
rate of 3¢ per $1,000. 

Design and erection of this building was 
similar to the Hubly building except that 
the perimeter wall was built of tilt-up 
panels cast on the job and cast-in-place 
pilasters (the building was designed before 
precast walls were available). 

All electrical and mechanical equipment 
is suspended from the structure of the 
building by explosive fastening tools which 
rammed anchorage studs directly into the 
roof slabs. Carrying all lighting fixtures 
and wiring conduits, suspended radiant gas 
heaters, utility pipes and sprinkler system. 
these anchorages permitted speedy erection 
and tight, trouble-free connections. 


After 16 hrs., walls of 30,000 sq. ft., one-story warehouse for 
Hubly Co. are taking shape. Precast siabs are secured to pre- 


cast ‘‘pilasters’’ at rate of 3,500 sq. ft. per day. 










>.> 


Precast wall slabs, 6” thick, are bolted to columns. Second-floor deck is topped with 2” poured 
concrete. This 16,500 sq. ft. structure for Austin Co. was erected in 34 hrs. 


Typical interior: ali services, including radiant gas heaters and sprinkler system, are hung 
from explosive-driven fasteners rammed into concrete ceiling. 


— +> 


ed to 12” sq., 


Photos: Silwede! ; 























One-story frame for 64,000 sq. ft. Kay Manufacturing Corp. 
building consists of typical prestressed girders bolted and grout- 


15’ high columns. 


Bob Bailey 
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Typical bay (above) measures 30’ x 30’, uses 
smaller boxes in slab around columns to create 


thicker ribs for shear resistance. 


Cardboard box (below) 
has interior stiffeners also of cardboard. 


is made in one piece, 








Box supports: left, wire chair be- 
neath each corner of box maintains 
height 
pouring; right, center support also ~ 


box location and during 


ntains drainage tubes for water 
that is used to sink boxes during 


? oe 
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Test form has five of six boxes in place and is ready for placement of reinforcing steel and 


concrete. 


4, CARDBOARD BOXES FORM CELLULAR CONCRETE 


New technique of slab construction fills cardboad forms with water which is 


If and when these watertight cardboard boxes 
go into production, they can be used to make 
lightweight cellular concrete floors and walls. 
The cells would be formed by the patented 
cardboard boxes. During the pouring opera- 
tion, the boxes would be weighted by water 
fill to keep them from floating as the concrete 
is poured. This water gives useful support to 
the boxes; it would be drained away once the 
slab is cured. 

Experimental slabs built in Los Angeles, 
Calif., show that a 12” cellular slab designed 
for a 50 psf live load on columns spaced 30’ 
each way weighs only 75 psf (after draining 
away the water fill). The 32” square boxes 
weigh about 10 lb. empty, will cest 80¢ to 
90¢ each, or 10¢ per sq. ft. of slab. 

Three advantages are claimed for this con- 
struction technique: 
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1. Economy—cost of the 12” slab is said to 
be under $2 per sq. ft.; this could be cut to 
$1.50 per sq. ft. by using prestressed slabs on 
50’ spans combined with lift-slab techniques. 

2. Flexibility—the cells formed by the 
boxes in the slab can be joined to form air 
ducts for heating or cooling. 

3. Strength—the ribs between the cells pro- 
vide the slab with two-way framing; the boxes 
are of varying sizes to create heavier or lighter 
ribs as required. 

The forms are die-cut from a single sheet 
of cardboard, shipped flat, and field-folded 
into leakproof boxes. The interior stiffener 
forces the top and bottom of the box into a 
slightly domed shape, thus increasing the 
strength of floor diaphragms between’ ribs 
(due to this arch action mesh reinforcement 
may be omitted) and facilitating flow of con- 


Wire chairs supporting boxes are early version of those detailed above. 


drained out once slab has set 


crete beneath the boxes. 

The slabs can be formed on any suitable 
level surface, or even atop one another to 
permit the use of lift-slab or tilt-up methods. 
The boxes are positioned empty on wire chairs 
which also support the steel reinforcing laid 
along the ribs between boxes. Finally, the 
watertight boxes are filled with water through 
top openings. After filling, the openings in the 
boxes are covered and the concrete is poured. 

A combined supporting and drainage tube 
is attached both above and below each box to 
facilitate drainage once the slab is set. These 
tubes are temporarily sealed with a removable 
or a slowly water-soluble substance to prevent 
premature escape of the water. 

This hollow slab technique is patented by 
its inventor, Edgardo Contini, Chief Engineer, 
Victor Gruen Associates. 
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9. GOLD MEDAL BRIDGE 


Space structure of welded steel and wire rope wins laurels for its 


architectural beauty and economic design 


This beautiful bridge is an engineering and 
architectural thoroughbred. Its prototype 
won an award in the 1951 design competi- 
tion sponsored by Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation of Cleveland, and last month the 
completed bridge won the top award for en- 
gineering in the 56th National Gold Medal 
Exhibition sponsored by the Architectural 
League of New York. The original designer 
is Thomas C. Kavanagh, partner in the en- 
gineering firm of Praeger, Kavanagh & 
Waterbury and professor and chairman of 
New York Ufiiversity’s Department of Civil 
Engineering. The designer of this particu- 
lar bridge is Camilo Piccone, a Mexican 
civil engineer who adapted Kavanagh’s com- 
petition design to the requirements of the 
Rio Blanco site near Vera Cruz. 

Designed as a space structure, the 250’, 
three-lane bridge features a pair of slender 
parabolic steel archribs which lean grace- 
fully against each other and delicately sup- 
port the gridded steel floor system with 30 
wire rope hangers. 

Proud of the bridge’s low cost as well as 
its beauty, the designers point to these 
economies: 


> Top bracing is reduced to four short hori- 
zontal box-shaped steel ties, because the two 
arch ribs brace each other. 


Splayed arches merge at crown for about 32’, 
are also tied with four short braces. 


>The welded diagonal grid of the floor 
beams replaces the usual bridge’s elaborate 
lower bracing system. 


> Under eccentric lane loading the spatial 
interaction of the bridge’s gridded floor 
beams with the two longitudinal tie girders 
tends to reduce the axial load on these 
girders. 


> Because the bridge is a self-contained 
space-frame, it offers no external thrusts, 
needs no big abutments and is therefore 
adaptable to many sites for which ordinary 
two-hinged arch bridges might not be suit- 
able. 


Altogether, the economies of the unusual 
welded arch and floor systems add up to a 
30% reduction of steel tonnage and a 20% 
saving in cost compared with conventional 
bridge design. 

Mexico’s highway department has recog- 
nized this structure as something more than 
just another bridge; to dramatize its beauty, 
the basket-handle ribs have been painted 
orange and the horizontal tie girders. cherry 
red. And the public agrees with the critics: 
motorists who invariably stop to admire the 
striking architecture on their first trip across 
the span have created a traffic problem. 








Parabolic curve of arches extends 52’-6” above 
deck. Horizontal tie-girders are 250’ long. 
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- ) s 2” deep and ir 
Freedom of form, usually available only with concrete, is achieved with welded steel Tie-girder on each side of bridge is , 


clined to lie in piane of Bo rib agd hangers 


, \ \ 
Structure consists essentially of ‘ fi y ) \ \d 
two box-type steel arch ribs , / { : 


(open on underside), 30 wire 
rope hangers, two tie-girders, 
gridwork of diagonal floor beams 
and floor slab of reinforced con- 
crete. Framework was prefabri- 
cated in sections, welded to- 
gether atop timber falsework 
In addition to usual truck load- 
ing tests, fleld tests included 
flooding roadway with 14” of 
water (250 metric tons). Bridge 


has three traffic lanes, two walks. 
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Reinforced plastic windows transmit 
soft light (see p. 190) 


Air diffusers fit anywhere in hung ceiling (see p. 184) 


Prefab curtain wall—insulated panels, windows and frame—is adaptable to wide variety of buildings 





5 a alternate glazing 


= bolt welded 


to mullion 


mullion clamps 
18” apart 


snap-on cover 


mastic 


- continuous bead 


hard” part of panel 





> snap-on bead 


+: — - condensation channel 
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spacer clips 


~ “soft” part of panel 


drain hole 





VERTICAL SECTION 


Typical packaged wall has air space separating 
hard face from insulated portion of panel. Snap-on 
covers (see mullion details) conceal clamping mech- 
anism; no bolt heads are visible. Renderings show 
typical installation for hypothetical building. 


Sold as a complete package of wall panels, 
window units and extruded aluminum fram- 
ing, this new low-cost curtain wall allows the 
architect a free design hand through a wide 
choice of face materials, insulation and glaz- 
ing arrangements. To permit flexibility of 
application, the new wall is available with 
different mullion designs to meet varying 
loads and interior modules. 


The manufacturer felt it unfeasible to pro- 
vide weep holes that would meet all drain- 
age and wind problems, and so decided the 
prefabricated wall could do without them. 
Instead. integral gutters conduct condensa- 
tion to mullions (aided by pin holes at each 
junction) via which it makes its descent. 
These enclosed portions of the frame are 
vented to the inside of the building to 
maintain pressure stability. 

Adjacent wall sections are adjustable ver- 
tically and horizontally for precise align- 
ment of components. In application, first the 
mullions—continuous to any height—are 
erected from outside, then the panels. Glaz- 
ing is done from inside the building. To 
avoid having the insulation wetted by con- 
densation, the. insulating or “soft” part of 
the unit is safely segregated by an air space 
from the “hard” face. Two of the laminates 
(3-ply for warp-resistance) available as the 
outside part of the wall are: 1) porcelain” 
enamel, asbestos-cement board and galvan- 
ized steel, and 2) embossed aluminum, a& 
bestos cement board and plain aluminum. 
Cost, based on walls 70% glass and 30% in- 
sulated panel, will run $4 to $5 per sq. ft. 
installed but unglazed. 

Although this crisp curtain wall with its 
spare frame is doomed in all areas but those 
that know no code. the volume of industrial 
and administrative structures going up out- 
side code areas justifies big-scale production 
of the prefab walls, says the manufacturer. 
Properly protected with fire-rated plaster, 
however, the wall should be respectable 
enough even to get into the big towns. 
Manufacturer: Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 700 
E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 


Copyright 1954 by HAROLD R. SLEEPER, Fat, 
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Shall we talk about romanticism 
and romance? 


The ever ebullient Philip John- 
son reported last month on a 
week-end discussion by a chosen 
few on what next in architec- 
ture. “The conclusions,” said 
Johnson, “were not very positive. 
We found that each of us likes 
his own kind of romanticism and 
disapproves the other fellow’s.” 

The word “romanticism” was 
jokingly offered but well chosen, 
for romantic explorations seem 
to occupy more and more of the 
forward lookers in désign. John- 
son himself has been installing 
decorative plaster-shell domes in- 
side his earlier brick-box guest 
house; Eero Saarinen works on 
new thoughts about “the roof”— 
including domes” ; 
Lou Kahn expresses his ideas of 


“domes on 


a new “order” most strikingly 
in the peek-a-boo pattern of the 
rough-cast, Yale Art Building 
ceiling. The list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, there are others 
who stick tight like Gordon Bun- 
shaft: “Why should we be in 
such a rush to abandon rectangu- 
lar buildings? Why don’t we 
build a few good ones first?” 

Discussion is bound to be 
fierce, for contrary to popular 
belief romantic art (or any art) 
is not a mere escape from com- 
mon sense, it seeks a kind of 
inner logic that people will rec- 
ognize sooner or later, by slow 
degrees accepting the good and 
rejecting the phoney. 

Meanwhile the public seems 
ever more ready for the romance 


of architecture—any architecture 
that digs into human feeling. 


fox doelaiteets Paley 


Friendly architecture 


For example there is the feeling 
that village people are said to 
have in India today toward US 
architect Albert Mayer. The re- 
port on this comes from Charlie 
Abrams, recently returned from 
a UN mission of his own. Says 
Abrams, Mayer is the one for- 
eign expert the Indian villagers 
have taken to their hearts be- 
cause he alone lived among them 
(“which takes some doing”), 
listened to all, was consequently 
able to give sound advice which 
has really sparked improvement 
in homes, roads, soil conservation 
and health. The people know 
this architect is their friend, and 
through him some of them feel 
America is their friend. 

Incidentally Abrams says grave 
injustice was done to Mayer by 
those (including, alas, Forum) 
whose enthusiastic reports on the 
century’s most comprehensive job 
of architecture, Punjab’s new 
capital city of Chandighar, gave 
all credit to Le Corbusier, Jean- 
neret, Frey and Drew, who de- 
veloped the magnificent 
tecture of the entire city. These 
dispatches ignored the painstak- 
ing prior work of Mayer & Whit- 
tlesey in creating the unprece- 
dented city plan, which the later 
architects followed in all essen- 
tials. Forum expects to publish 
the two plans for comparison. 

But Corbu and his associates 
have in their own way proved our 
theme about the deeper appeal 
of architecture. Says Abrams, 
Chandighar is economical but by 
Indian terms still costly. Yet 
“Punjabians need it for their 


archi- 


















Avrard Winner Gropius (1) and Jurors Aalto Rogers, 
Reidy, Matarazo and Sert study San Paulo exhibit 


pride, which was hurt deeply by 
the partition. And tourist traffic 
may easily recoup the extra cost.” 
In other words, mankind will 
again show its thanks to those 


who enhance life with meaning © 


and romance. 


From Finland the smiling Alvar 
Aalto brought another yarn on 
the significance of this art. (He 
flashed through New York and 
Boston to show his charming 
bride the MIT dormitory.) He 
says Finlanders will “tip their 
hats at ten meters” to architects 
they recognize, and all because 
of a language difficulty. The 
Finnish language has_ eastern 
roots, won't translate readily 
into Western tongues, so Finnish 
poetry cannot be used to enhance 
the prestige of the country inter- 
nationally, leaving the field to 
architecture and music. This 
quaint explanation doesn’t tell 
how Finland (pop. 4.1 million) 
has come to supply architects 
Aalto, Saarinen pere et fils, com- 
poser Sibelius, all universal fig- 
ures, in such rapid order. 


Diplomatic architecture 
Would that all US Congress- 


men knew what Finland knows 
and what Greece already knew 
when poets as well as athletes 
were sent to the Olympiads! 
Last year Forum reported at 
length the efforts of Lee King 
of the Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tion to let our embassies and 
other buildings abroad represent 
us as a leader in forward-look- 
ing free-spirited Western civiliza- 
tion. His reward was the well 
known treatment: He may have 
made tactical mistakes but this 
does not excuse junketeering 
Congressmen Bow, Coon and 
Preston (AF Mar. p. 45) for their 
incompetent architectural criti- 
cisms, praising feeble ugliness 
such as the embassy in Bangkok 
and rousing suspicion of the 
newer architecture because it is 
“international.” They seem to be 
blithely ignorant that all archi- 
tecture that is not censored has 
international characteristics in an 
age of free communication, as 
did indeed our vaunted US colo- 





nial, which was a local branch 
of international baroque, The 
only other country that shares 
our Congressmen’s sullen jinsy. 
larity is Russia. Meanwhile the 
architects on the new advisory 


committee, Belluschi, Shepley, 
Walker, seem to be restoring 
sanity but the deeper conse. 
the attack is that 
these architects are advisory only, 


and the active head of FBO is 


no longer an architect. 


quence of 


Educational architecture 


More cheerful news within the 
USA: the AIA School Commit. 
tee got convincing proof at the 
great Atlantic City school con- 
vention in February of the nat- 
ural love of architecture of nor- 
mal Americans. When word got 
around that the architects would 
talk architecture, an overflow au- 
dience of 700 schoolmen showed 
up, necessitating quickly impro- 
vised arrangements in 
space. John Lyon Reid sent our 
report. Eric Pawley of the Octa- 
gon prepared the way with a 


larger 


deftly worded paper on the work- 
manlike aspects of school plan- 
ning. Reid in “undecorated” 
language spoke about a few de- 
sign fundamentals. “Then Paw- 
ley, Cochran, Caudill, Reid, look- 
ing remarkably good on a stage 
set with daisies, daffodils, del- 
phiniums, dahlias, dogwood and 
offered _ brief 
comment on a series of film slides 
projected by Alonzo Harriman.” 
The mike was passed to whoever 
felt inspired to comment on the 
subject shown—schools by many 
architects in many places. The 
effect was spontaneous, “pleas- 
antly chaotic,” lively—says Reid, 
this sort of thing should obvi- 
ously have been done long ago. 


dogtooth violets, 


And finally a story from Bra- 
zil. Ben Thompson showed us 4 
whole book of big clippings from 
the major papers there on the 
Matarazzo award recently given 
Walter Gropius. They don’t have 
public relations as a separate 
profession, in the fine worthy way 
our Walter Megronigle pursues 
it, but they love our art. 

person seems 
best when it 


Every normal 


to love our art 
stands on its own virtues, offer- 
ing human _ understanding and 


brightening a bitter world. DH. 
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STANDARD OPENINGS 


STANDARD DOOR 


STANDARD OPENING SIZES 








width height frame 

2'.0” 6'-8” Same except specify 
2'-2” or for wall thickness 
2'-4” 7’.0” of 5” to 11%” and 
2'-6" wet or dry masonry 
2'-8” well. 

2’-10” 

3'-0”’ 

3’-2” 

3’-4” 

3’-6” 


ce] FW 4iemeelele) 








STANDARD OPENING SIZES 








max. max. slat louvre 
width height glass size unit size 
2'.0” 6'-8” Width Width 
2’-2” or 
2'-4" 7'.0” Door Width Door Width 
2'-6"’ less 16 less 16 
2’-8” inches inches 
2’-10” 
3.0” 
3’-2” Height Height 
3'-4” 48 inches 64 inches 
3’-6” 
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STANDARD DOUBLE OPENING SIZES 




















width height frames 
4'.0” 6'-8” Same except specify 
5'.0” or for wall thickness 
6’-0” 7'.0” of 5” to 11%” and 
7’'.0” wet or dry masonry 
8’.0” wall. 











1% HEVI-DUTY ALL STEEL 
DOORS amd FRAMES 





Tw Wi CONSTRUCTION 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Here is the truest, most rigid and one of the best 
appearing door and frame combinations you can 
specify. The USF Hevi-Duty Steel Door features a 
triple-box construction that stiffens and holds rigid, 
and complete end-to-end internal welding. Every 
step of production is done on precision jigs and 
fixtures that guarantee absolute plumb and square- 
ness—there can be no warp or sag. Since all welding 
is internal, no weld marks can scar exposed surfaces. 

USF Steel Frames, too, are jig formed and in- 
ternally welded in one piece. Installation is fast 
and accurate. 

If you have been looking for a reliable combina- 
tion in matching flush doors and frames, USF has 
your answer. All commercial types are available. 


‘ 


LABELED OR ACOUSTICALLY INSULATED 


USF Doors are furnished to any label requirement 
or may be specified with acoustical insulation to 
lower sound transmission. 


Of 01220. Proswcosons Lis 


WOOSTER, OHIO 





Representotives * Minneapolis, Minn. + Seattle, Washington + West 

Somerville, Mass. * Akron, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio + Sen Juan, 

Puerto Rico + St. Lovis, Mo. * Toledo, Ohio + St. Petersburg, Fie. 

Mobile, Alabama Kenses City, Mo. + Madison, Wisconsin 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for this free 
analysis of industrial 
roof construction 
from Robertson’s 
Technical Library 





Every architect 
or engineer who 
engages in indus- 
trial design and 
construction 
should have this critical 
analysis on file. All the bet- 
ter-known roof types (flat, 
monitor, bowstring, double- 
pitch, high-low bay, saw 
tooth) are compared on the 
basis of weight of structural 
steel, volume, roofing mate- 
rial, area of vertical sash, 
flashing required, natural 
ventilation, and natural 
daylighting— both intensity 
and cost. The data involved 
was computed by an emi- 
nent professional engineer 
for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the true cost and com- 
parative efficiency of each 
roof design. Write for your 
free copy of this book. 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2403 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
World-Wide Building Service 


a 


Please send me free copy 
of roof construction analysis 





NAME_ —_ 





ADDRESS i staat 
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A POCKET GUIDE FOR BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


vision can ruin an architect’s professional 
standing. ) 


When the building 

is ready for occupancy 

1. Arrange to have good photographs taken, 
preferably by an architectural photogra- 
pher. The better the photographs, the 
more likely that they will be used. If you 
are in a photograph, be sure you are 
doing something. A pretty girl in the pic- 
ture always helps. 

*2. Invite the press to a preview of the build- 
ing or to the dedication ceremony. Have 
kits available containing a press release 
or fact-sheet and photographs with cap- 
tions, as described above. 

3. Make every effort to insure that all pub- 
lished photographs and stories about the 
building include your name as architect: 
> use label or rubber stamp to the effect 
that the photograph is the property of the 
architect and may not be published unless 
he is credited as the architect; 
> copyright the photographs; 
> obtain surest results by friendly personal 
contact with the press; 
> explain the services of the architect and 
discuss your reasons for requesting credit 
for a building’s design; 
> point out that the names of lawyers and 
real estate agents are mentioned freely; 
> do not argue or threaten. 


In your community 

1. Seek leadership not only in the planning 
and building of your community, but also 
in the civic and social life of that com- 
munity. 

2. Join a community action group; raise a 
voice for community betterment. 

3. Know and make friends with your law- 
makers in Congress, state and community. 

4. Draw attention to the leadership which 
architects enjoy in the construction indus- 
try and their contributions to society as a 
whole. 


5. Make the public realize that the architect 
—as an individual and as an organized 
group—can be of great service to the com- 
munity. 


6. Cooperate as an individual or a group with 
civic bodies concerned with 
> neighborhood and community planning, 

~ Purban redevelopment, 

> studies of traffic, housing, school and rec- 
reational needs, 
> formulating and checking on building 
legislation (codes, zoning, etc.). 


7. Analyze your community and draw up list 
of local “thought-leaders.” Mail to this list 
reprints of magazine articles or speeches 
which help to explain the services of the 
architect. Attach a brief personal message 
and mark significant paragraphs for atten- 
tion. 


3. 


uy 


6. 


continued from p. 147 


— i 


8. Suggest an architectural exhibition or Jee. 


ture or panel discussion at a local museum, 
art association, women’s club. 


In cooperation with your AIA chapter 
4 


Keep your Public Relations Chairman jp. 
formed of your activities and of others 
that you know about. Let him decide what 
is news and how to handle it. 

Offer general information on public prob. 
lems and -making Chapter 
members authorities on all community 
building subjects. 


procedures 


Undertake projects and activities of public 
service in order to fulfill the architects’ 
responsibility to the community and to 
maintain their position as natural coordi. 
nators of the allied arts, professions and 
trades associated with construction. Such 
activities might be of the type noted in 
Item 6 of the previous section. 

Exhibit your work at chapter exhibitions 
and do your part to make the show a 
success, 

Volunteer to speak or appear on panel 
discussions (women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, churches, Rotary, etc.) : 

Puse visual aids (photographs, drawings, 
models, slides, movies) ; 

> be brief, specific, nontechnical ; 

> do not be dogmatic, critical, rude; 

> have mimeographed or 
printed and mail it to a select list of com- 
munity leaders (as well as to the press). 


your speech 


Volunteer to appear on radio or television 
programs: 

> give the station an advance copy of your 
speech (FCC requirement) ; 

> keep sentences short and simple; avoid 
clichés; 

> illustrate your facts; keep figures at a 
minimum; 

> converse, do not orate; 

> give information, not propaganda. 
Volunteer for student counseling regard- 
ing architecture as a career. 

Volunteer for lectures within the profes- 
sion: 

>to draftsmen studying for state examina- 
tions, 

>to foreign students and professionals on 
American materials and methods, 

>to professionals on the subject of new 
materials and methods of construction. 


Call a press conference for any occasion of 
sufficient importance (e.g. the arrival of an 
internationally famous architect, oF the 
presentation of the Chapter’s urban rede- 
velopment program) : 

> provide fact sheets and illustrations 4s 
described above; 

>have a public relations “host” to keep 
the conference friendly and rolling; 
Pavoid “off-the-record” comments — the 
press has come for news, not an off-the- 
record lecture. 
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Here’s why more and more 


of Ameriea’s famed buildings 


are installing the Yorkaire 


system of air couditioning 


The YORKAIRE SYSTEM brings new standards of comfort to 
the modern miracle of air conditioning, yet see how simple it is, 


how easy to understand! ... 





Source of comfort cooling is the famous and rugged York 
Turbo Water Cooling System which may be located on 
the roof of the building or in the basement. 


Great volumes of air are brought into the building from 
outdoors at convenient points. This “raw” air is thoroughly 
filtered, washed, cooled or heated, and conditioned for 
* 
s 


the right amount of moisture. When it’s “just right for 


comfort,” it begins its swift, silent journey to you. 


Through small, space-saving, tightly sealed tubes the con- 
ditioned air is sent under mild pressure, branching out at 
each floor to the individual rooms. At the same time, small 
pipes carry hot water in winter and cold water in summer 
to help you obtain the temperature that suits you best. 


In handsome room units under the windows the air tube 
and water pipes converge. These units distribute the 
conditioned air in a gentle, quiet stream. A simple control 
allows you to refine the temperature to the exact conditions 
you want—with no mixture of air from other rooms. 


YORKAIRE SYSTEMS 
of Air Conditioning are being installed in building after building, 
old and new, across the country. 


... Recent contracts include these famous buildings— Mile High Center, Denver; 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati; Fulton National Bank, Atlanta; Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, San Francisco; Esso Standard Oil Company, Philadelphia. 


If you are not now enjoying this healthful comfort, perhaps you will, sooner than you think. 
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air conditioning by york 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM + APRIL 1954 


YORK CORPORATION 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


PANEL DIFFUSER with flexible connection goes 
anywhere in hung ceiling system 


Thanks to its modular size and flexible con- 
nection, Connor’s new air diffuser will fit into 
a suspended ceiling any place it is needed. 
The 1’ x 4 pan housing the square outlet is 
merely rested on supporting channels flush 
with adjacent acoustical tile, and a flexible 





Neatly integrated with tile and troffers in a 
suspended ceiling, KNO-DRAFT panel diffusers 
are not bound by the ducts above for placement. 


plastic and rubber hose attached to its neck 
and to overhead feeder ducts running within 
10’ of the diffuser. (Wire rings in the flexible 


















Again the experts choose Glow 


... the pipe that NEVER 





. needs be replaced! 
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ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, NEAR KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
ARCHITECTS: HOLABIRD & ROOT & GURGEE. PLUMBING CONTRACTOR: M. J. CORBOY. 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe specified 
by architect and installed by plumbing 
contractor for Armour Laboratories 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron 
Pipe has some O.D. as steel 
pipe, is available with plain 
or threaded ends, in 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, and 10” sizes in 18’ 
random lengths. Also avail- 
able with integral calking 
hub on one end (other end 
plain) in 18’ random lengths 
in 4, 6, and 8" sizes. 


The beautiful, vitally important new Armour 
Laboratories are Clow-equipped throughout 
for all downspouts, vents, and waste lines 3 
inches and over—and for good reason! Both 
architect and plumbing contractor know that 
Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe will last the 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe 


life of the buildings because of its time-proved oan 
corrosion-proof qualities. And they knew, too, 
that by specifying this Clow product, they 
would keep installation and yearly upkeep 
costs negligible. 


be.. 


on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 
















JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue * Chicago 80, Illinois 


WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AN 
HEATING SUPPLIE 




















tubing keep the interior diameter the same 
size whether the hose is stretched, compressed, 
or twisted.) Whenever office or plant layouts 
are changed, these panel diffusers can be lifted 
out and shifted to fit the new plans without 
relocating ductwork. As for engineering the 
air distribution, the design of the diffuser 
makes it virtually impossible to have an un- 
balanced system. Built into the sleeve of each 
unit is a damper regulated by a simple turn- 
screw on the diffuser face. This controls the 
volume of air delivery but does not alter the 
Available in 4”, 5”, and 
6” neck sizes with capacities ranging from 75 
to 175 cfm, the panel diffusers list at about $26 
per unit installed. 


air throw pattern. 


Manufacturer: Connor Engineering Corp. 


Danbury, Conn. 





KNOCKDOWN DUCT FITTINGS snap together on 
the job 


No bend, no fold, no hammer is necessary to 
construct trunk ducts, elbow joints or take- 
offs with Duc Pac galvanized metal fittings. 
Factory formed interlocking seams make it 





possible for a sheet metal man to assemble 
any manner of prescribed air conditioning 
ductwork quickly and effortlessly with these 
components. From the distributor's 
view, the knockdown fittings (shipped 12 te 
continued on p. 190 
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Pace Associates tell why they specified 
LATH AND REINFORCED PLASTER FIRE- PROOFING } 


“Seven years ago when this building was in 
the preliminary design stage, we had faith in 
plaster fire-proofing, but only a few fire tests 
had been made. We knew that if we could find 
a simple plaster construction that would pass 
code ratings, we could produce this $7-million 
structure for about $75,000 less than we could 
with concrete fireproofing. This saving repre- 
sents 31 cents per square foot of gross floor 


3 ktys 16 
STROWGER PLASTER 
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Column and beams with reinforced plaster fire-proofing. 
East Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy Building — University of Illinois, Chicago 
Architects—Pace Associates 

General Contractor—Sumner Sollitt Company 
Plastering Contractor—McNulty Bros. Company 


KEYMESH * KEYBEAD + KEYCORNER * KEYSTONE NAILS 
KEYSTONE TIE WIRE 
KEYSTONE NON-CLIMBABLE 






$75,000 in construction costs was saved in this building by 
using reinforced plaster to fire-proof the columns and 
beams. The architect explains how below. 


nage, piles, yardage of concrete and omission | 
of forms. This rough plaster fireproofing, ; 
which is concealed behind finished walls and | 
ceilings, cost about 70 cents per square foot, ) 
or about 30 cents less than the cost of column 
and beam forms. Many fire tests of plaster cov- 
erings have been made in recent years and we 
are sure that plaster will have a long and active 
future in the protection of steel structures.”’ 


W. H. Binford, Pace Associates, Chicago 
Planners-Architects-Consulting Engineers 


*Job contracted Feb. 1952. Costs subject to change according to local conditions. 


Specify Keymesh for the finest, most economical reinforced plaster fire- 
proofing ... Architects and contractors everywhere are finding Key- y 
mesh the most economical reinforcement for all types of plastering. a” 
It’s the heart of Keystone’s 3 Keys to strong plaster—Keymesh, y 
Keycorner and Keybead. These three products guard against crack- \ 
ing and make stronger corners, joints and junctures. Make your 4 
structures better at less cost—specify Keystone’s 3 Keys. Write 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company for complete details. 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


* KEYSTONE WELDED WIRE FABRIC 
AND ORNAMENTAL FENCE 





NEW PRODUCTS 





a carton except for plenum and panning) take 
1/10th the space required for preassembled 
fittings. Also, the packaging protects ducts 
during storage. List prices for a few of the 
40-plus types run $2.71 for a 14” x 8” offset 
starting collar to $3.87 for a 24” x 8”; $2.50 
for a flat 90° elbow 4” x 8” to $7.30 for a 
24” x 8”; and $2.46 for 4” x 8” trunk duct 
(2 piece, 3’ long) to $5.52 for 24” x 8”. 
Manufacturer: Swett Bros., Duc Pac Div., 78 
Island Pond Rd., Springfield, Mass. 




















4. C. Penney Co 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 








PASSENGER 
AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Is Exclusively Our Business 


For over sixty-one years it has been our exclusive business 
to design and manufacture precision elevator equipment. 
Montgomery features and manufactures all types of modern 
systems of control and operation including “attendant-free” 


- - : : BRANCH OFFICES 
operatorless service for use with any elevator design. Avail- and 


AUTHORIZED 
REPRESENTATIVES 

in key U. S. Cities and 

23 Foreign Countries — 
featuring new equipment, 
modernization, changeovers, 
repairs and Montgomery's 

Preventive Maintenance 

Service. 


able are gearless and geared electric and hydroelectric 
passenger and freight elevators, self-contained electrics and 
dumbwaiter equipment. 

Prominent Montgomery accessories include a patented Load 
Limitor, an exclusive Oil Cushion Safety and Lever Type 
Oil Buffer for shallow pits — features that assure modern 
and safe elevator service for any type of building. 


For further information, consult MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, General Offices and Factory, Moline, I/linois. 


MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Shatterproof plastic that transmits Glare-free 
daylight is used to mold these one-piece Panes. 





PLASTIC WINDOWS diffuse daylight, bathe in rain 
water 


Stormproof and self-cleansing, these sturdy 
translucent window panes of polyester resin 
and glass fiber are the latest to join the pro- 
cession of building products molded of rein- 
forced plastic. Geometric planes and ribs 
formed directly in the sheeting break up day- 
light in pleasant patterns and add to the rigid- 
ity of the material. (Only 1/16” thick and 
weighing but 71% oz. per sq. ft., the panes 
are quite rugged: in an informal but impres- 
sive test, a 240 lb. man jumped on one with- 
out cracking or crazing it.) 

For industrial and commercial buildings 
that require diffused light, these windows pro- 
vide it for about 75¢ per sq. ft. Their real 
economy is in maintenance. Breakage is nil 
and, says the manufacturer, since the outside 
surfaces are convex, a good rain will do the 
work of a window washer. Two window types 
are being made: one, a square diamond pat- 
tern, comes in sizes up to 3’ x 3’; and the 
other, a paneled rectangle, is made to fit stand- 
ard casement frames. Also availaile is a 3’ x 
6’ domed skylight. The windows can be used 
over existing glass as well as for glazing in 
new construction. Light coming through the 
facets creates interesting patterns which 
change as the sun moves—a phenomenon prof- 
fered by the firm as a psychological advantage 
to building occupants over flat translucent 
glazing which presents the same, timeless 
lighting effect all day long. Colors currently 
available: light and dark green, blue, and 
opalescent white. 

Manufacturer: Molded Insulating Co., 335 E. 
Price St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
continued on p. 196 
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MAKE IT ALL MODERN 
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—SPECIFY RECESSED SCOTT DESIGNED FIXTURES 


Some old-fashioned washrooms may be 
quaint, but very few are practical. Seems to 
us that washrooms ought to be as modern 
as the rest of a building. 


It has been our concern for a long time 
now to help you in planning functional 
washrooms. For example, we offer a num- 
ber of ScotTissue Towel fixtures — recessed 


and otherwise — that can make life a lot 
easier for everybody. 

We've printed a full-color booklet show- 
ing what we've learned over the years about 
washroom design. Send for your copy on 
your company’s letterhead today. 

Write Scott Paper Company, Dept. AF-5, 
Chester, Pa. 


**ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Scott No. 943 Recessed 
Towel Cabinet 


Scott No. 945 Recessed 
Towel! Cabinet ond 
Woste Receptacle 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONER delivers heating, 
cooling or ventilating to eight zones at a time 


A remarkably adaptable central plant air con- 
ditioner, the Flexazone is engineered for such 
structures as hospitals, hotels, theaters, and 
schools where different areas require varying 
degrees of cooling and heating. Not only is 
the new unit supplied in horizontal or vertical 
% models with one to eight damper sections 
having capacities of 1,300 to 24,000 CMF, but 
a adding to its flexibility of application, its 
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WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 






Fairless Works of United States Stcel 


Corporation's plant at Morrisville, When permanent waterproofing was wanted on the 
Pa., on the Delaware River, is the foundation of U. S. Steel’s new “Fairless Works,” 
country’s largest single steel con- Karnak was chosen by the contractor. The world’s 
struction project undertaken at one . F 

time. Waterproofing done by Lewis most modern steel mill called for the best in all mate- 
and McDowell, Inc., New York City. rials. That’s why 750,000 yards of Karnak were used 


to protect against water, wherever there was a hydro- 
Static head. 


ew J Why Karnak? Because it has the Membrane System 
of waterproofing that holds secure against hydrostatic 
head or any water condition. 


The secret to the extreme water resistance is the 
Karnak Membrane Fabric. Open Mesh Cloth, spe- 
cially woven of long-fiber cotton is carefully saturated 
with highly refined asphalt so as to leave the mesh 
open. When this fabric is layered on the job with alter- 
nate moppings of liquid asphalt, it provides a tough, 
“<S x thoroughly waterproof membrane that resists cracks, 

abrasion and settling to maintain water resistance 
through the life of the structure. 





Save money with Karnak 


Karnak Fabric is packed in sturdy 


corrugated cartons for protected The Karnak system is also the best for roof patching, 


shipping and storage. It is non-stick- skylight flashing, window and door flashing, through- 
ing, unrolls easily to the very end... wall and cornice flashing, as well as waterproofing 
Papen op! aig; - _ against a hydrostatic head in dams, swimming pools, 
24”, 30”, 36” we Og special sizes viaducts and tunnels...Lewis Asphalt Engineering 


to fit your requirements, 


Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 























three major parts—blower, coil, and damper 
—can be field-assembled 24 different ways de. 
pending on space available. Also, the unique 
damper arrangement makes it possible to add 
or change zones at any time in the field, and 
the conditioner can be obtained with either 
horizontal or 45° air flow to fit space limita- 
tions. In operation, incoming air is blown past 
the heating and/or cooling coils and dis. 
charged through the individual dampers in 
separate air streams of varying temperature 
called for by the zoned thermostatic controls, 
Other features claimed for Flexazone: steel 
panels galvanized for corrosion resistance, 
vinyl-coated glass fiber insulation for efficient 
sound absorption, automatic pressure-relief 
grease fittings that prevent over-lubrication of 
bearings. For easy service and maintenance, 
all damper controls are mounted on a shelf 
outside the unit, and large rubber-sealed ac- 
cess doors are located on each end. Price, 
not installed, for the 30-ton unit is around 
$1,750. 

Manufacturer: Drayer Hanson, Inc., 3301 
Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 





SLOTTED VANE RUNNERS for ductwork cut in- 
stallation time 


Eliminating punching, notching, riveting, and 
spotwelding, these packaged vane runners with 
slotted knobs reduce some of the fancy sheet- 
metal work usually required in_ installing 
ducts for air conditioning. No special chisels 
or tools are necessary: blades for the runners 
are cut raw from scrap, the vanes are locked 
in place in a few seconds with shears or 4 
hammer, and the assembled unit quickly fitted 
and fastened with screws into a square elbow 
for a rigid, rattleproof job. The runners, 
made of 24 ga. galvanized steel, are shipped in 
8’ lengths, 20 strips to a bundle. Price to the 
trade: $32 per package F.o.b. Long Island 
City. 

Manufacturer: Elgen Mfg. Corp., 41-34 39th 
St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


; one 
continued on p. 202 
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| 585 WASCOLITE SKYDOMES toplight the Master Opera- walls would not reach interior areas, we needed toplight- 

tions Building of the new U.S. Army Signal Corps depotat ing units that would provide maximum light transmission. 
Tobyhanna (Pa.). According to the Architects/Engineers, Ease of installation was especially important in order to 
Gilboy & O'Malley, Philadelphia: ‘‘The size—680,000 sq. expedite construction Maintenance, exterior cleaning 
feet — and shape of this building were dictated by func- and painting, and condensation control were other factors. 
tional requirements. Because daylighting from exterior Wascolite Skydomes met all these requirements."’ 





Wasco offers architects a complete Daylight Engineering Service. Just send floor plan and 
elevation of project and lighting requirements. No obligation. 

CREDITS: Gilboy and O’ Malley, Architects/Engineers; Alfred Clauss, architect partner; Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp., contractors; Columbia Cornice Company, roofing contractor. 








PREFABRICATED SKYDOMES can be installed easily in a LATEX COVERING protects Skydomes from scuffing or 
few minutes. Shatterproof dome is set between extruded scarring in shipment and installation. Skydomes are 
aluminum frames. Built-in weepage arrangement pro- available in Clear Colorless or White Translucent acrylic 
vides complete condensation control. plastic, in three basic shapes and a variety of sizes. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


RUGGED STORE DISPLAYS screw-driver assem- 
bled from channels, brackets 


With a few twists of a screwdriver, shelf 
brackets and merchandise fittings are securely 
locked at any height along the metal channel 
uprights in the Vizusell fixture system. Three 
types of brackets—light, regular, and heavy 
duty—providing 4 to 26” support for glass or 
wood shelves, open and closed channels (sin- 
gle for wall attachment, back-to-back doubles 

















is Believing 








Lelbbowr The 2-lamp Arthur, with its direct-indirect component is 
‘ designed specifically for pendant mounting. Sloping ends, 


or slimline lamps 





A VERSATILE DIRECT-INDIRECT LUMINAIRE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL OR END-TO-END PENDANT MOUNTING 


plus trim, shallow lines and all white finish give the unit 


A&B 14000 a particularly light and graceful appearance. 
SERIES Diffusing polystyrene side panels and 35° x 35° louver 
shielding result in an eye-comforting brightness pattern. 
428 FOOT When lighted, the Arthur blends harmoniously into the 
ceiling. 
FLUORESCENT IAP ) 
RES Open chassis construction makes the unit easy to install; 
LUMINAI all metal parts are die formed; 8-foot units require hangers 
only on the ends. Side panels slip into position; hinged 
Using standard louver opens or removes quickly. Unit is wired complete, 


ready to install, less lamps. 


It details complete specifications 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NA 2.7 engineering data for the Arthur. 


Pi E ‘ SBU RGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


INCANDESCENT 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @© WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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for islands) in lengths up to 7’, 
line of fittings for all conceivable kinds of 
stock (and a few that stretch the imagination) 
comprise the line. All come in chrome or si]. 


and a full 
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ver finish. Nicely crafted, the components are 






































nonetheless rugged and can be used for heavy- 
duty storage and stockroom needs. Vizusell 
flexible display equipment is adaptable to 
existing walls, counters and tables as well as 
raw construction. Once assembled, Viausell 
set-ups can be altered easily to accommodate 
new or seasonal merchandise. 

Manufacturer: L. A. Darling, Co., Bronson, 


Mich. 


ALUMINUM SAFETY TREADS fit all standard stair- 
ways, old and new 


Designed to meet requirements of insurance 
underwriters, the Stairmaster provides an easy 
method of repairing worn stairs as well as 
preserving new ones. The 9%’-deep safety 
tread is made with a lightweight extruded 
aluminum alloy base and has metal ribs (said 
to be so tough they cannot be cut with a metal 
saw) firmly embedded in black abrasive anti- 
slip material. It can be applied to all types 
of stairs—wood, concrete, slate or marble. 
For renovating work, the old stair is leveled 
with mastic and the Stairmaster secured in 
place with screws. Its 14” nosing covers 
and protects the tread face. No cutting is done 
on the job since the units may be ordered in 
any length. 

Manufacturer: Wooster Products, Inc., Dept. 
S., Wooster, Ohio. 


continued on p. 208 
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| \custi-luminus ceilings | 
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ABOVE—new general offices of the 
DORMEYER CORP., Chicago. 
This space was formerly an old loft 
cluttered with beams, pipes, ducts, 
and sprinklers. Now all these are 
hidden by the Acusti-Luminus Ceil 
ARCHITECT: Victor L. Charn, 





Builders, Chicago. 


Ragnar Benson, Inc., Engineers and 





give you low-cost control of 
light, sound, and air flow! 


ing. 


low velocity distribution of conditioned air— 





INSTALLED BY 
LEADING FIRMS 
COAST TO COAST! 


Here are a few of over 2800 
installations in 37 states—in 
factories, offices, drafting 
rooms, critical work areas, 
stores, banks, schools, 
libraries, utilities, and public 
buildings: 
American Airlines, Inc. 
American Broadcasting Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Boston Edison Co. 
Chattanooga Power Co. 
CBS (Television City) 
Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 
John Deere Co. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Filene’s of Boston 
General Motors Corp. 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 








You solve three problems when you specify 
modern Acusti-Luminus Ceilings— 


through %-inch air spaces—without the use 
of grilles or diffusers. 


Install UNDER sprinklers! Labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for installation under 
sprinkler systems—with no change in fire 
insurance rates. In event of fire, the plastic 
(which does not support combustion) softens 
and falls to the floor so sprinklers function 
normally. 


1. EVENLY DIFFUSED LIGHT! Actually 
superior to daylight! No shadow! No glare! 
This uniform diffusion is achieved by 
suspending lightweight corrugated sheets of 
Lumi-Plastic below ‘fluorescent lights. The 
result is a solid “ceiling of light’’—low in 
brightness—of any intensity! 


2. EXCELLENT SOUNDPROOFING! 
Acoustical correction is provided by noise- 
absorbing Acusti-Louvers which may be 
hung at intervals below the Lumi-Plastic. 
These fins also louver out the view of the 
ceiling. 


Does so much—costs so little! Both initial 
cost and maintenance costs are less than for 
conventional ceilings with the same illumi- 
nation and sound correction. 


For remodeling or new jobs! In old buildings, 
it hides pipes, cracks, ducts, and other eye- 
sores. In new construction, it offers un- 
limited design possibilities. For more infor- 
mation, mail coupon below. 


3. LOW VELOCITY AIR FLOW! The plenum 
above the Acusti-Luminus Ceiling may 
serve as an air supply source for both heat- 
ing and air conditioning. Provides extremely 








mail coupon for 





HOME OFFICE: 2500 W.N 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUTS 


DETROIT 





NATION'S LEADING 
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WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 





FREE BOOKLET: 


LUMINOUS CEILINGS INC. Please rush me a ~: of your 
2500 W. North Avenve FREE illustrated booklet giving 

. more information about Acusti- 
Dept. AF-4, Chicago 47, ! II. Luminus Ceilings. 


PRODUCER OF LUMINOUS CEILINGS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONER delivers heating, 
cooling or ventilating to eight zones at a time 








A remarkably adaptable central plant air con- 
ditioner, the Flexazone is engineered for such 
structures as hospitals, hotels, theaters, and 
schools where different areas require varying 
degrees of cooling and heating. Not only is 











the new unit supplied in horizontal or vertical 
models with one to eight damper sections 
having capacities of 1,300 to 24,000 CMF, but 


three major parts—blower, coil, and damper 
—can be field-assembled 24 different ways de- 






adding to its flexibility of application, its 
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Fairless Works of United States Steel 
Corporation’s plant at Morrisville, 
Pa., on the Delaware River, is the 
country’s largest single steel con- 
struction project undertaken at one 
time. Waterproofing done by Lewis 
and McDowell, Inc., New York City. 





Save money with Karnak 


Karnak Fabric is packed in sturdy 
corrugated cartons for protected 
shipping and storage. It is non-stick- 
ing, unrolls easily to the very end... 
“works” faster, with no waste. Rolls 
are available in 4”, 6”, 9”, 12”, 18”, 
24”, 30”, 36” widths...or special sizes 
to fit your requirements, 
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Karnak 


WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 


When permanent waterproofing was wanted on the 
foundation of U. S. Steel’s new “Fairless Works,” 
Karnak was chosen by the contractor. The world’s 
most modern steel mill called for the best in all mate- 
rials. That’s why 750,000 yards of Karnak were used 
to protect against water, wherever there was a hydro- 
Static head. 


Why Karnak? Because it has the Membrane System 
of waterproofing that holds secure against hydrostatic 
head or any water condition. 


The secret to the extreme water resistance is the 
Karnak Membrane Fabric. Open Mesh Cloth, spe- 
cially woven of long-fiber cotton is carefully saturated 
with highly refined asphalt so as to leave the mesh 
open. When this fabric is layered on the job with alter- 
nate moppings of liquid asphalt, it provides a tough, 
thoroughly waterproof membrane that resists cracks, 
abrasion and settling to maintain water resistance 
through the life of the structure. 


The Karnak system is also the best for roof patching, 
skylight flashing, window and door flashing, through- 
wall and cornice flashing, as well as waterproofing 
against a hydrostatic head in dams, swimming pools, 
viaducts and tunnels...Lewis Asphalt Engineering 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 
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pending on space available. Also, the unique 
damper arrangement makes it possible to add 
or change zones at any time in the field, and 
the conditioner can be obtained with either 
horizontal or 45° air flow to fit space limita- 
tions. In operation, incoming air is blown past 
the heating and/or cooling coils and dis- 
charged through the individual dampers in 
separate air streams of varying temperature 
called for by the zoned thermostatic controls. 
Other features claimed for Flexazone: steel 
panels galvanized for corrosion resistance, 
vinyl-coated glass fiber insulation for efficient 
sound absorption, automatic pressure-relief 
grease fittings that prevent over-lubrication of 
bearings. For easy service and maintenance, 
all damper controls are mounted on a shelf 
outside the unit, and large rubber-sealed ac- 
cess doors are located on each end. Price, 
not installed, for the 30-ton unit is around 
$1,750. 

Manufacturer: Drayer Hanson, Inc., 3301 
Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 





SLOTTED VANE RUNNERS for ductwork cut in- 
stallation time 


Eliminating punching, notching, riveting, and 
spotwelding, these packaged vane runners with 
slotted knobs reduce some of the fancy sheet- 
metal work usually required in installing 
ducts for air conditioning. No special chisels 
or tools are necessary: blades for the runners 
are cut raw from scrap, the vanes are locked 
in place in a few seconds with shears or a 
hammer, and the assembled unit quickly fitted 
and fastened with screws into a square elbow 
for a rigid, rattleproof job. The runners, 
made of 24 ga. galvanized steel, are shipped in 
8’ lengths, 20 strips to a bundle. Price to the 
trade: $32 per package F.o.b. Long Island 
City. 

Manufacturer: Elgen Mfg. Corp., 41-34 39th 
St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


continued on p. 202 
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NEW COMFORT FOR EMPLOYEES through year-round air condition- 
ing is enjoyed in the Alcoa Building. Architects Harrison and 
Abramovitz chose a Worthington system for maximum perform- 
ance. Installation by Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. Engineers: 
Jaros; Baum & Boles, New York. Assoc. Architects: Mitchell & 
Ritchey and Altenhof & Bown, Pittsburgh. 


WORK-SPEEDING METHODS, such as this new way of crimping alumi- 
num ceiling panels to water-circulating aluminum tubing resulted 
in fast completion. 






SS 








CLIMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, 


New idea 
in air conditioning 
adds 1% floors 
of rentable space to 
aluminum building 


Displaying aluminum exterior walls and featuring 
aluminum throughout, Pittsburgh’s new Alcoa Building 
sets a high point in advanced construction methods and 
materials. And it is fitting that the heating and cooling 
requirements are met by the first system of its kind in 
the country. 


Crimped to perforated aluminum ceiling panels, a 
grid of aluminum tubing circulates hot or cool water for 
winter or summer. Chilled water in this panel cooling 
system meets half of the summer's air conditioning 
needs. For the balance of the cooling and for all 
dehumidification, primary air fans in three locations 
service local mixing units on each floor. Chilled water 
for both systems is supplied by two Worthington 625- 
ton centrifugal refrigerating units — each unit consist- 
ing of a compressor, condenser and water chiller. And 
because this new air conditioning system eliminates 
radiators and their extensive piping, the building’s rent- 
able area is increased by the equivalent of one and 
one-half floors. 


For over half a century, Worthington air condition- 
ing installations have been serving business and indus- 
try. Today, the complete Worthington line can meet 
any assignment, large or small. So when you think of 
air conditioning — think of Worthington. Get in touch 
with your nearest Worthington district office or write to 
Worthington Corporation, Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Division, Section A.4.32, Harrison, New Jersey. 





WORTHINGTON’S DESIGN for these two 625-ton centrifugal 
refrigerating units called for special finned aluminum tubes 
for condensers and coolers. A432 


WORTHINGTON 


ZT Oi ») = 












BUSINESS AND THE HOME 
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A siren wails its banshee warning. 
Traffic freezes. Around the corner 
hurtles an ambulance, headed to- 
ward the hospital’s emergency 
entrance. And up flashes The 
“OVERHEAD Door,” swiftly and 
dependably as always. It has done 
its part to save a life. 


The “OveRHEAD Door’’ saves time 
and fuel more frequently than it saves 
lives, but does all three with equal 
facility as the occasion demands. 
That is why so many architects who 
plan hospitals and clinics specify The 
“OVERHEAD Door” for emergency 
entrances. Its unique Miracle Wedge * 





construction, developed a third of a 
century ago, assures instant opening 
—weathertight closure. Over the 
years other pioneering improvements 
have kept it the leader. 

Specify The “OverHEAD Door” 
for any institution, any factory or shop 
or home, and assure your client the 
best in the field. By all standards, 
The “OveRHEAD Door” rates first: 
in design, quality, ease of operation, 
dependability, long life. 

Call the dealer nearest you (listed 
in the yellow pages of your phone 
book under ‘‘Doors’’) or write for de- 
tails. Our Engineering Department is 


at your service! * TRADE MARK 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORP. - Dept AF-1 - Hartford City, Indiana 


Manufacturing Divisions 


Hillside, N. J. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Cortland, N. Y. 
“Lewistown, Pa. 


NATION-WIDE 


SALES ° 


Dallas, Texas 
Portland, Ore. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Glendale, California 


© 1954—0. d. c. 














Is there a DOCTOR 


in your house plans? 





Don’t plan a doctor’s home with- 
out including The “OverHeap 
Door’”’ with Miracle Control 
(electronically operated) for his 
garage! Door opens at touch of 
dash button; lights come on auto- 
matically. A wonderful time-and- 
labor-saver for nightworking 
M.D.’s—very modest in cost too! 





INSTALLATION °- 
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There’s IK gy. 
GIG DIFFERENCE 


IN LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES! 

















LEVER HOUSE 


New York City. Zonolite 
Plaster Fireproofing. 
Architects—Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. 





GENERAL 
PETROLEUM 
BUILDING 
los Angeles, California. 
Zonolite Plaster Fire- 


proofing. Architects— 
Wurdeman & Becket. 


COURT HOUSE 


Tampa, Florida. Zonolite Plaster. Assoc, 
Architects & Engineers—Reynolds, Smith & 
Hills, Jacksonville. 


| 
ZONOLITE 
COMPANY 

















135 S. LaSalle Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 


fo//, Coupon Oddy, 


ZONOLITE 


The Lightweight Champion Has a Record 
Unmatched by Any Other Lightweight Product 


* Time-Tested. Zonolite Plaster and Concrete have been PROVED 
reliable in buildings constructed over 20 years agol 


oe Research. Zonclite Company maintains the only laboratory de- 
voted to research in lightweight materials. Staff of 19! 


% Conformance to Standards. Zonclite Brand Vermiculite 
rigidly conforms to ASTM specifications. Plaster—ASTM C35-52T. 
Concrete—ASTM C33-49. 


+ Quality Control. Uniformity of particle size and product 
density is controlled at the mines, at processing plant and spotchecked 
at Evanston Research Lab. 


%* Competent Personnel. Zonolite is processed by technical 
experts working with the industry's most advanced production facilities. 


* Technical Service. Speedy counsel on mixes and application, 


The superiority of Zonolite aggregates over other lightweight 
materials is a matter of record. Buildings erected over 20 years ago 
stand as a dramatic reminder that Zonolite is the lightweight 
champion, the outstanding choice with America’s leading archi- 
tects. Zonolite is more uniform...easier to handle, cuts building 
time and costs to a minimum! And Zonolite is 
backed by research and technical service not 
offered by any other lightweight aggregate pro- 
ducer. These are some of the reasons architects 
specify not just “lightweight aggregates”... but 
the acknowledged lightweight champion of them 
all: Zonolite Plaster and Concrete Aggregates. 


Zonolite Company, Dept. AF-44 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me descriptive literature and specification 
data on Zonolite Lightweight Aggregates. 
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a SELECTIVE hold-open 


for REXSONM 


When selector lever is 
set at spindle, automatic 
hold-open will function. 
The selector lever places the 
automatic hold-open in con- 
tact position so that it en- 
gages and holds the door 
whenever it is opened to the 
degree at which the hold- 
open is set. The door is re- 
leased by a firm pull. 


SELECTIVE means you have a 


The new RIXSON floor type closers with built-in selec- 
tive hold-open gives you complete door control to suit 
varying conditions. They are ideal on entrance doors 
where heavy crowds pass through on occasions... such 
as dismissal time or after a show or lecture. At these 
times the selector lever is set for hold-open. The door is 
swung open and holds. The crowds will move through 
much faster, and wear and tear on the door and jamb 
will be avoided. The hold-open is also practical for use 
in keeping doors open in summer weather. 


write for full details and templates 


RIXSON: 


4450 west carroll avenue « chicago 24, illinois 


THE OSCAR ¢. 








floor type closers 


When selector lever 
is away from spindle, 
device functions only 
as door closer. 





When the selector lever is 
swung away from the spin- 
dle, the automatic hold-open 
is disengaged. When the lever 
is in this position the device 
functions only as a door 
closer. 




















hold-open only when you need it. 


At such times when only a normal flow of people pass 
through the doors, the automatic hold-open can be dis- 
engaged and the RIXSON closer will serve only to bring 
the door to a quiet, gentle close after each opening. 


The selector lever does not hold the door open. .. it mere- 
ly places the automatic hold-open mechanism in contact 
position so that it engages and holds the door, whenever 
it is opened to the degree at which the hold-open is set. 
Degree of hold-open predetermined and factory set. 


COMPANY 
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585 WASCOLITE SKYDOMES toplight the Master Opera- 
tions Building of the new U.S. Army Signal Corps depot at 
Tobyhanna (Pa.). According to the Architects/Engineers, 
Gilboy & O'Malley, Philadelphia: ‘‘The size—680,000 sq. 
feet — and shape of this building were dictated by func- 
tional requirements. Because daylighting from exterior 





PREFABRICATED SKYDOMES can be installed easily in a 
few minutes. Shatterproof dome is set between extruded 
aluminum frames. Built-in weepage arrangement pro- 
vides complete condensation control. 





See Sweet's Catalog or write............ WASCO FLASHING COMPANY, 


TOPS IN TOPLIGHTING 





walls would not reach interior areas, we needed toplight- 
ing units that would provide maximum light transmission. 
Ease of installation was especially important in order to 
expedite construction Maintenance, exterior cleaning 
and painting, and condensation control were other factors. 
Wascolite Skydomes met ali these requirements.”’ 





Tay aS 4 ; 

Peres 

LATEX COVERING protects Skydomes from scuffing or 
scarring in shipment and installation. Skydomes are 
available in Clear Colorless or White Translucent acrylic 
plastic, in three basic shapes and a variety of sizes. 


Wasco offers architects a complete Daylight Engineering Service. Just send floor plan and 
elevation of project and lighting requirements. No obligation. 

CREDITS: Gilboy and O'Malley, Architects/Engineers; Alfred Clauss, architect partner; Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp., contractors; Columbia Cornice Company, roofing contractor. 








89 Fawcett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


RUGGED STORE DISPLAYS screw-driver assem- 
bled from channels, brackets 


With a few twists of a screwdriver, shelf 
brackets and merchandise fittings are securely 
locked at any height along the metal channel 
uprights in the Vizusell fixture system. Three 
types of brackets—light, regular, and heavy 
duty—providing 4 to 26” support for glass or 
wood shelves, open and closed channels (sin- 
gle for wall attachment, back-to-back doubles 














is Believing 








She 


B/ST// Wi The 2-lamp Arthur, with its direct-indirect component is 
4 (ZA d i designed specifically for pendant mounting. Sloping ends, 


Using standard 
or slimline lamps 





A VERSATILE DIRECT-INDIRECT LUMINAIRE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL OR END-TO-END PENDANT MOUNTING 


plus trim, shallow lines and all white finish give the unit 


A&B 14000 a particularly light and graceful appearance. 
SERIES Diffusing polystyrene side panels and 35° x 35° louver 
shielding result in an eye-comforting brightness pattern. 
4&8 FOOT When lighted, the Arthur blends harmoniously into the 
eiling. 
FLUORESCENT dana hassi tructio kes the unit to install 
n chassis construction makes unit easy to install; 
LUMINAIRES P y 


only on the ends. Side panels slip into position; hinged 
louver opens or removes quickly. Unit is wired complete, 
ready to install, less lamps. 


} all metal parts are die formed; 8-foot units require hangers 


It details complete specifications 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NA oy engineering data for the Arthur. 


PITTSBU RGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





FLUORESCENT INCANDESCENT 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
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and a full 


for islands) in lengths up to 7’, 
line of fittings for all conceivable kinds of 
stock (and a few that stretch the imagination) 
comprise the line. All come in chrome or sil- 


poy LR 
> 










































4 


ver finish. Nicely crafted, the components are 
nonetheless rugged and can be used for heavy- 
duty storage and stockroom needs. Vizusell 
flexible display equipment is adaptable to 
existing walls, counters and tables as well as 
raw construction. Once assembled, Vizusell 
set-ups can be altered easily to accommodate 
new or seasonal merchandise. 


Manufacturer: L. A. Darling, Co., Bronson, 
Mich. 


ALUMINUM SAFETY TREADS fit all standard stair- 
ways, old and new 


Designed to meet requirements of insurance 
underwriters. the Stairmaster provides an easy 
method of repairing worn stairs as well as 
preserving new ones. The 9”-deep safety 
tread is made with a lightweight extruded 
aluminum alloy base and has metal ribs (said 
to be so tough they cannot be cut with a metal 
saw) firmly embedded in black abrasive anti- 
slip material. It can be applied to all types 
of stairs—wood, concrete, slate or marble. 
For renovating work, the old stair is leveled 
with mastic and the Stairmaster secured in 
place with screws. Its 144” nosing covers 
and protects the tread face. No cutting is done 
on the job since the units may be ordered in 
any length. 


Manufacturer: Wooster Products, Inc., Dept. 
S., Wooster, Ohio. 
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SEE THE DIFFERENCE: These surprising before-and-after pictures show the crisp new 
look that can be given to masonry walls in a matter of a few hours... for a matter of 
a few dollars. Flush vertical joints and tooled horizontal joints give the effect shown. 


wores« MEW EXORECTON tr manors 


Today’s architects are transforming concrete block 
and other masonry walls to surfaces as handsome 
as they are durable. With the application of a 
cement paint even the roughest-textured blocks 
take on a smooth, clean surface that will resist 
moisture, dirt and dust in any climate. 

The paint forms a permanent bond with the wall 
— becomes an integral part of it. Economical cement 
paint is easy to apply to concrete or masonry. On a 
dampened surface the paint is simply brushed on— 
first over joints—then over the entire wall. 

Color selection is complete. The true white of 
Atlas White gives full value to the delicate tones of 
pigment colors. 

Cement paint and stucco manufacturers recog- 





nize the uniform and true whiteness of Atlas White. 
That’s why they specify it in their superior products. 
Whether you use a convenient easy-to-use factory- 
prepared mix or job-mix your own paint, be sure 
it’s made with Atlas White Cement. 

For further informa- 
tionseeSWEET’S Cat- 
alog, sections 4E/7a 
and 13C/5, or write to 
Atlas White Bureau, 
Universal Atlas 
Cement Company 
(United States Steel CONCRETE BLOCK portially covered 
Corporation Subsidi- with cement paint. Note how voids 
ary),100Park Avenue, are filled and the rough texture 


smoothed to form a bright, clean 


New York 17, N. Y. surface. 





AF-WCP-22 





Cement paint used on 
job above was made by 
Penn Crete Products Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


f 
UNIVERSAL 








FOR BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


= ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 


FOR TERRAZZO, PAINT, SLABS, STUCCO 








UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR—Televised alternate weeks—See your newspaper for time and station. 
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Curved Fo.poors are often used to 
follow the architectural contours of a 
room. A smart installation, it folds neatly 
into a graceful curve and operates just 
as smoothly on a curved track as on a 
straight one. 





Cloth-Textured vinyl-coated fabrics 
are a Foupoor exclusive! Developed to 
meet today’s trend toward subdued 
colors, they combine the softness and 
hang of draperies with the washability 
and strength of plastic coverings. 


THE NEW LEADER jw 


FOLDING DOOR QUALITY; 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLD OOR 


THE DOOR WITH THE CORNICE ON TOP 





The Fotpoor Glide Switch allows 
graceful and versatile use of the door as 
well as out-of-the-way storage. Designed 
exclusively for curved track and recessed- 
type construction. Safety bar stops door 
from slipping off. 

















Fo.poor’s Four-Way arrangement di- 
vides a large room into four smaller ones. 
Use of floating post permits any com- 
bination of the four doors. A crossover 
switch enables space to be divided into 
two or three rooms rather than four. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
Boy Some fo], >10]¢-1, 0s) 0-1-1 eC ale iielalel ole) Mmm laleliolate, 
IN CANADA: FOLDOOR of Canada, Montreal 26 











The Fo.tpoor Pivot Switch permits 
door to be switched to a wall stacking 
position. Provides unusual flexibility of 
room arrangement and convenient stor- 
age of door. Safety features prevent door 
from leaving track. 


A Three-Way Fo.poor installation is 
primarily used to break a room into 4%, 
\% and \. This application allows many 
different divisions of a room to accom- 
modate groups that fluctuate in size. Ideal 
for church, school or funeral home. 
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One Gateway Center 

Modern Office Building in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Architects: 
Rodgers Associates, New 
York, N. Y.; Irwin Clavan, 
New York, N. Y.; Eggers and 
Higgins, New York, N. Y 
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‘fashrooms of another notable bui dine 
c 
finished in 
@ Through their consistent specification of Carrara The beautiful, gleaming finish of Carrara Glass is 
Structural Glass, leading American architects have permanent. It won’t check, craze, stain or fade. Its 
proved it to be a preferred material for walls, stiles smooth, homogeneous surface is unaffected by mois- 
and partitions in the washrooms of important build- ture. soap, damp atmospheres and pencil marks. It 
ings. And the reasons behind this preference are mary. won't absorb odors. 

Carrara Structural Glass is outstanding for quality. Carrara Glass is sanitary ... and easy to keep clean. 
Every piece is mechanically ground and polished. It It is installed in large sections with fewer joints and 
permits joints that are true and even, without lippage crevices to catch dirt and dust. 
or warpage. And Carrara is versatile. Available in ten glowing 


colors. Carrara Structural Glass lends itself perfectly 
to-an unlimited variety of architectural applications. 

For more information on this distinctive material, 
write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Dept. 4206. 
652 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


Ca Tala ...the quality structural glass 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPAN Y 











IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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When you specify KENTILE asphalt tile 
you cut installation labor costs 





KENTILE is cut to exacting tolerances by precision 
dies maintained at peak efficiency. The result- 
ant straight edges and true corners mean faster, 


easier, more economical installation...far more 


accurate alignment. Further, Kentile seats 
faster...can be walked on without delay. 
Every stage of manufacture is regulated by 


quality-control checks and tests...to assure that 
only perfect tiles are shipped. Modern packag- 
ing machinery and methods cut down breakage 
in the carton...reduce costly on-the-job wast- 
age. For full details, consult the Kentile Floor- 
ing Contractor. He’s listed under FLOORS in 


your Classified Telephone Directory. 





A.1.A.23-6 

















Specifications and Technical Data 


INSTALLATION: Over any smooth, firm interior surface 
free from spring, oil, grease and foreign matter...over 
metal, wood, plywood, concrete, radiant heated concrete 
slab, concrete that is in direct contact with the earth; 
on or below grade. 

THICKNESSES: Kentile is available in two gauges: 1/8” 
for residential and most commercial uses—3/16” for 
industrial use and where extra-heavy duty flooring is 
needed. 


SIZES: Standard tile size is 9” x 9”. 


SPECIAL KENTILE: Greaseproof asphalt tile for indus- 
trial use in a wide range of marbleized colors—extremely 
resistant to petroleum and cooking greases and oils, 
alcohols, alkalis and most acid solutions. 


APPROXIMATE INSTALLED PRICES 




















(per sq. ft.) 
1/8” Gauge 3/16” Gouge 
KENTILE: A Colors 20¢ 25¢ 
wy KENTILE: B Colors 25¢ 30¢ 
KENTILE: C Colors 30¢ 40¢ 
KENTILE: D Colors 35¢ 40¢ 
SPECIAL KENTILE 40¢ 50¢ 




















These costs are based on a minimum area of 1,000 sq. ft. over con- 
crete underfloor. Color groupings range from Group ‘'A,”’ the 
darkest solid colors...to Group ‘'D,’’ the lightest marbleized colors. 
Special Kentile is available in Regular and Deluxe Colors. 


The SPECIAL KENTILE, shown here in a machine shop, resists the floor-destroying action of 
petroleum greases and oils...cleans quickly, easily and economically...can be installed over any 
floor in a minimum of time...and with a minimum of labor expense. SPECIAL KENTILE, 
like regular Kentile,can be installed below grade over concrete in contact with the earth. 





Samples and Technical Literature available to architects, builders and 
designers on request. Write the Kentile, Inc. office listed below stating the 
samples and information desired. And, be sure to request samples of Theme- 
Tile die-cut inserts, colorful Feature Strip and KenBase, a cove wall base. 


KENTILE 


The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty oa 
Kentile is the floor your clients know and want... 


BACKED BY MORE FULL-COLOR ADVERTISING THAN ANY OTHER ASPHALT TILE FLOOR 





KENTILE *« KENCORK *« KENRUBBER +* KENFLEX * KENFLOR 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KENTILE. INC., 58 SECOND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 15. NEW YORK « 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK « 705 ARCHITECTS BUILDING. 
17TH AND SANSOM STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA « 1211 NBC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO « 900 PEACHTREE STREET N.E.. ATLANTA 5S. GEORGIA 
2020 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY 8. MISSOURI! « 4532 SO. KOLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS e 4501 SANTA FE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 
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ABOVE—new general offices of the 
DORMEYER CORP., Chicago. 





custi-luminus ceilings 





give you low-cost control of 
light, sound, and air flow! 


This space was formerly an old loft 
cluttered with beams, pipes, ducts, 
and sprinklers. Now all these are 
hidden by the Acusti-Luminus Ceiling. 
ARCHITECT: Victor L. Charn, 
Ragnar Benson, Inc., Engineers and 


Builders, Chicago. 





INSTALLED BY 
LEADING FIRMS 
COAST TO COAST! 


Here are a few of over 2800 
installations in 37 states—in 
factories, offices, drafting 
rooms, critical work areas, 
stores, banks, schools, 
libraries, utilities, and public 
buildings: 
American Airlines, Inc. 
American Broadcasting Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Boston Edison Co. 
Chattanooga Power Co. 
CBS (Television City) 
Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. 
John Deere Co. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Filene’s of Boston 
General Motors Corp. 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 














PO dhel, Mma a Well ici fololtiel 4 Mol MUGth tl) loll hme till ich: 
+ ili . 
=s==UMINOUS Celings Inc. wae 


You solve three problems when you specify 
modern Acusti-Luminus Ceilings— 


1. EVENLY DIFFUSED LIGHT! Actually 
superior to daylight! No shadow! No glare! 
This uniform diffusion is achieved by 
suspending lightweight corrugated sheets of 
Lumi-Plastic below fluorescent lights. The 
result is a solid “ceiling of light’”—low in 
brightness—of any intensity! 


2. EXCELLENT SOUNDPROOFING! 
Acoustical correction is provided by noise- 
absorbing Acusti-Louvers which may be 
hung at intervals below the Lumi-Plastic. 
These fins also louver out the view of the 
ceiling. 


3. LOW VELOCITY AIR FLOW! The plenum 
above the Acusti-Luminus Ceiling may 
serve as an air supply source for both heat- 
ing and air conditioning. Provides extremely 

















low velocity distribution of conditioned air— 
through )4-inch air spaces—without the use 
of grilles or diffusers. 


Install UNDER sprinklers! Labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for installation under 
sprinkler systems—with no change in fire 
insurance rates. In event of fire, the plastic 
(which does not support combustion) softens 
and falls to the floor so sprinklers function 
normally. 


Does so much—costs so little! Both initial 
cost and maintenance costs are less than for 
conventional ceilings with the same illumi- 
nation and sound correction. 


For remodeling or new jobs! In old buildings, 
it hides pipes, cracks, ducts, and other eye- 
sores. In new construction, it offers un- 
limited design possibilities. For more infor- 
mation, mail coupon below. 





mail coupon for 


FREE BOOKLET! 


LUMINOUS CEILINGS INC. Please rush me a copy of your 


2500 W. North Avenue 


FREE illustrated booklet giving 
more information about Acusti- 


Dept. AF-4, Chicago 47, III. Luminus Ceilings. 











HOWE OFFICE: 2500 W.NORTH AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES 








NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT GF BOP t. leleler.| TULSA 

PITTSBURGH ST...OuUls SALT LAKE CITY MONTREAL, CANADA 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


METAL ACOUSTICAL TILE funnels sound to 


blanket above 





Coated with durable terne metal (iin and 
lead) as well as a baked-on facing, Terne- 
coustic tile are efficient noise abaters. Each of 
the 529 recessed perforations on every panel is 
actually a tiny funnel which directs sound 
to the insulation pad above. Round-edged, 
these orifices do not scrape water from sponge 


or cloth during cleaning, and form small daris 










Perforations on this acoustical 
tile are miniature funnels (see 
diagram) that direct sound to an 


absorbent insulating pad above. 








General Contractor: 

George Hyman Construction Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Architects 

Porter and Lockie, Washington, D. C 





CEILING TYPE 
AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 










This project is being constructed 
under the supervision of the 
Washingtor 
District, 
Corps of 
Engineers 


EQUIPMENT 


provides year-round air conditioned 
comfort in U. S. Soldier’s 
Home Auditorium 


Every facility for comfort and efficiency 

has been incorporated in the new Domiciliary 
Building of the U. S. Soldier’s Home in 
Washington, D. C.... including complete 
year-round air conditioning in the auditorium. 


Modern Marlo equipment, which serves 
so many buildings in the Washington area, 


was installed for this important comfort- 





STEAM COILS 


conditioning job. Marlo air conditioning 
units, spray type dehumidifier, steam coils 


and pan humidifiers provide a 


pleasant living atmosphere for residents 


of this handsome structure. 


Marlo equipment is designed to serve any 


air conditioning need . . . better! 


See our Bulletin in Sweet’s Catalog 





Manufacturers of COOLING TOWERS 
‘DENSERS © INDUSTRIAL COOLERS « 


UNITS ¢ MULTI-Z 


vO ‘ > 


Saint Louis 10, Missouri 
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on the inside to prevent dirty water from 
backing up. Cost runs 30¢ per sq. ft. for tile, 
pad, and the easily assembled Tach-Fast sus- 
pension system. Labor to install the complete 
system runs about 25¢ to 35¢ per sq. ft. 
Finished ceilings have a sound absorption of 
.92 at 500 cycles and a noise reduction co- 
efficient of .90. Light reflectivity is .79. Terne- 
cous'ic panels can be painted countless times 
without imparing their acoustical rating. 


Manufacturer: Tach-Fast Mfg. Co., Lonacon- 
ing, Md. 


FABRIC WALL COVERINGS have sound-absorbent 
cushioned backings 


These deceptively casual fabric swatches pack 
a hidden punch. Laminated to the backs of 
the textured cloths are layers of either foam 
rubber, sponge rubber or felt. Used as wall 
covering, the attractive fabrics double as 
acoustical treatment. For application, they are 
either tacked over wood frames in panels or 
adhered to the existing surface with a paste 
supplied by the manufacturer. The cushioned 


backing, besides acting as a sound absorber, 





also makes it possible to use the loosely woven 
fabrics as tack-up bulletin boards. Prices are 
$3.18 per yd. for the basketweave (36” wide) 
with foam rubber, $3.02 for pettipoint (33” 
wide) with sponge rubber and $2.25 for jute 
(36”) with felt backing. 
have been made as yet to determine the exact 


(No technical tests 


sound absorption value of the three materials. ) 
Any combination of the backing and cloth 
may be obtained in a wide range of excellent 
colors. 

Manufacturer: B. F. Ruskin & Co., 1410 Wood 
Rd., New York 62, N.Y. 


PREFAB STEEL BUILDING spans 40’ eave to eave 


A new rigid frame steel structure planned for 
commercial, factory and farm uses has a full 
14’ clearance to the eaves and spans 40’ with- 
It comes in 20’ bay 
lengths which may be joined in multiples end 


out central columns. 


to end or side to side for structures of almost 
any size. Shipped knocked down, the compo- 
nents need no drilling, riveting or welding in 
the field. A patented clip and wedge device 


continued on p. 218 
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Carlson Bidrs., Inc., East Chicage, ind. 








There are no acoustical gimmicks stuck on this 
ceiling. Nothing that has to be applied to its 
surface by expensive tradesmen. Nothing that can 
come loose and fall down. Here the ceiling #¢se// 
is the silencer. It is formed of remarkable acoustical- 
structural, long-span Fenestra* Building Panels. 
This single compact package is beautifully fin- 
ished structural ceiling, non-combustible acousti- 
cal treatment and acts as a joist system support for 
finished roofing. And, if your building has a second 
story, your Fenestra ceiling forms a strong, solid 
subfloor for rooms above. You can see the econ- 


Your need for o maintenance-free, non-combustible, built- 
in acoustical treatment encouraged us to develop Fenestra 
Structural-Acoustical Building Panels—a great advance- 
ment in building products. 





St. Mary's Parish School, Hammond, Ind. Arci.itect: Buchman & Bertram, Hammond. Contractor: Swenson- 


Noise disappears 
inside this ceiling! _ Pema 


“4, solute to those who made it possible”’ * 


New Acoustical Structural 
“D” Panels. Width 24”. 
Depth 142” to 72”. 










omy of using versatile Fenestra Building Panels. 

Fenestra Acoustical Panel is a strong metal box 
beam (or beams) with a strong, structural top sur- 
face, a flat, perforated bottom surface and glass fiber 
insulation in the space between. These panels are 
made exclusively by Fenestra (Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company)—one of America’s largest and 
best-known producers of metal building products. 

For full details call your Fenestra Representa- 
tive listed in the phone book yellow pages, or 
write, Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
AF-4, 2296 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


METAL 
BUILDING 
PANELS 


CNCSTIU | 
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Anchor Ducts to Concrete and Cut 


Your Costs Up to 80% with the 
REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


“‘Paid for itself in just two jobs.’’ Reports like this 
keep coming in from sheetmetal men about the 
Remington Stud Driver. They’re setting up to 5 studs 
a minute in concrete and steel with this amazing 
powder-actuated tool. Savings run as high as 80%, 
compared to conventional fastening methods! 

Economy like this gives the contractor a definite 
advantage. He can bid lower, be more competitive. 
And he can tackle almost any fastening job. Com- 
pletely self-powered, the Stud Driver requires no 
outside source of power—no troublesome wires or 
cables. Its light weight and compact size bring every 
job within easy reach. 


It will pay you to get all the facts about the Reming- 
ton Stud Driver. It’s been test-proved to be the world’s 
speediest fastening system and can help you get the 
job—do the job—faster and easier than ever before. 
Just send in the coupon for complete information. 


5 YOU ARE ASKING 


QUESTION 





QUESTION: 
What caliber cartridge powers the Stud Driver? 


ANSWER: 
Six 32-caliber power loads are available. Colored heel caps 
make it easy to select the best power load for each job. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington 


Listed & Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. a ~ 
ig 


* “ 
re JZ aeminc 
a4 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








a 
' 
- 


Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AF-4 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

Please send me free copies of the new booklets showing 
how I can cut my fastening costs. 


Name 





Position 





Firm 


Address 











Peete eee eee eeeeeeeasssaseseaaae, 
Se ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eeees 
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the needs of changing space requirements. 


For the busy office that | 


These free-standing J-M Movable Walls permit maximum use of space. ' 
They create efficient offices that can quickly and easily be rearranged to suit Feng 








beg es 


needs a change of space 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and. economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. Made of asbestos, they resist 
fire, rot and wear. 


These flush-type, attractive panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 


JM 





Johns-Manvill 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict super- 
vision of trained J-M engineers... 
responsibility is undivided. 

For details about Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Movable Walls, consult 
your Sweet’s Architectural File, or 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
Dept. AF, New York 16, New York. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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vertically 




































































To 
carry 
power 


Chase Square Copper Tube Bus Conductors give 
you the high mechanical strength, electrical 
and thermal conductivity you need to carry 
power vertically. In hundreds of installations, 
Chase Buses are carrying the total electric 
energy with a minimum of short circuits, fail- 
ures, overheating and other disturbances. 

You'll find the same top Chase quality in 
ventilated square tube, flat rectangular and 
round copper tube bus. For further informa- 
tion fill in and send the coupon below. 


(Chase 4 


BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT 
SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


+ The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 


Albany T Cleveland Kansas City, Mo. New York San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattie 
Baltimore Denver T Milwaukee Pittsburgh Waterbury 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Providence 

Chicago Houston Newark Rochester T ( T sales 
Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans St. Louis office only 






FREE Chase Bus Conductor Brochure gives 
physical and electrical characteristics as well 
as data on copper saving. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Dept. *"-77/ 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Please send me the Chase Copper Tube Bus 
Conductor brochure. 

Name ae 

Position a ae lie 


Firm 





Address eee _ aS 


‘Chee ccxperpnerrparnanapecpeemapemer pns mma ctpetiel 
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VAN .HUFFEL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
TUBING 





CARBON 
STEEL 
INSERT 


STAINLESS STEEL 
LOCK SEAM TUBING 


THE ONE TUBING WITH 
THESE FOUR ADVANTAGES 


~ The stainless steel outer shell 
provides attractive appearance. 


~ Never any rust or cor- 
rosion to worry about. 


-The carbon steel insert 
supplies the “backbone.” 


- Costs considerably less 
than solid metals. 











WHERE IDEAS TAKE SHAPE IN METAL 
FOR THE INDUSTRIES THAT SERVE THE 





OF A THOUSAND USES 


Van Huffel stainless clad tubing combines strength 
and rigidity with protection from rust, corrosion 
and excessive wear. 


Using stainless steel lock seam tubing for the outer 
shell and inserting oper. seam carbon steel tubing 
provides the special advantages of solid metals 

at considerably less cost. 


Ideally suited for bus stanchions and grab rails; 
cafeteria tray slides and railings; or wherever beauty, 
strength, protection and economy are requisites. 


Available in sizes %” O.D. to 1.9” O.D.; Stainless 
Gauges .018 to .035; Insert Gauges .035 to .078. 












































































\Vantluffe 


TUBE CORPORATION - WARREN, OHIO 





NATION 











TMU! 


lid 
mA TOE nient indoor 


o room for conve 


and horizontal sight lines. | 


ae —63-S-T5 alloy, minimum thickness 
: aint oF ’ 
NG—requires no P 


to coast. 
































7 


WITH PETERSON 


HORIZONTAL SLIDING 


te ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
w : 
: jle mohair . 
WEATHERTIGHT — Dish Petree com- CLEAN, SIMPLE STYLING—NO FRILLS— 
provides im; heating and aircon NO PROJECTING PARTS 
fort .-- 
ditioning costs. FINGERTIP ‘‘ROLL-OPEN’’ OPERATION ON 
pY—hollow-type aluminum €X- STAINLESS STEEL ROLLERS 
RDY—ho x ‘ h 
pees provide maximum strengt 
for the life of the structure: 50 STANDARD SIZES: All designs and sizes popularly specified 
aie es for residential, commercial and monumental buildings supplied 
FURNISHED COMPLET?—built-in stor : promptly. Standard windows up to six-foot height are available. 
and screens with balanced vertica Write for information on special sizes. 


CONSTRUCTED OF sturdy, hollow-type aluminum extrusions 
.062”—engineered for max- 


workK SAVI asks talk, et wel. imum strength. 
utty ---: 
Sak or swell. 
| oof locking @ PETERSON SETS THE PACE in the trend to alum- 
SAFE—positive, tamper-PF =: aha inum windows. Peterson styling, advanced 
in closed position anc } 4 engineering and horizontal-slide operation are 
ventilating positions. without equal. Thousands of installations coast 


CORPORATION 


Ja iT 
Write for Literature and Name 
of Nearest Dealer 1 W | \ ) () W 
7 
Inquiries F Int ted Deal 
nquiries pes “a eaters | nd 1399 E. Eight Mile Road ° Ferndale 20, Michigan 
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Photo by Offie Lites—Pine Bluff 


Diesel engine shed, St. Louis Southwestern R.R. Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Roof and sides of ““Century” Asbestos Corrugated. 
Erection Contractor: Mound City Erection Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This new diesel engine shed will serve the 
Cotton Belt Railway for many, many years 
—through all kinds of weather with little or no 
maintenance ever required. Such service is to 
be expected of “Century” asbestos corrugated ! 


This lifetime roofing and siding is made from 
asbestos fiber and portland cement, and so 
combines the advantages of both materials. 
It is strong, dense, and tough; will not burn, 
rot, or corrode; is maintenance-free, and 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company ~ AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


Nature made asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





s4444 


ectlageerttitt 





Cotton Belt Railway gets 


long-lived, low-cost shed of 





W 


® 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 








never needs protective paint. It is easy to 
handle, cut, and erect, too. 


Best of all, ““Century”’ asbestos corrugated is 
one of the most economical materials you can 
use—low in application cost, low in mainte- 
nance expense! 


Wherever durability, maintenance-free service, 
and economy are important factors, recom- 
mend “Century” asbestos corrugated. For 
detailed information, consult Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural File, or write directly to us. 
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How CRANE 





helps you plan kitchens 





The focal point of most any kitchen is the sink. And this Crane 
Sunnyday sink is as beautiful as it is practical. Comes in eight 
colors. One of many new Crane sinks covering a wide price range. 





Here you see the beveled “control panel” of a Crane 
Sunnyday sink. It reflects the built-in quality and dis- 
tinetive styling of all Crane kitchen equipment. And, 
as you know, Crane offers one of the most complete selec- 
tions of kitchen equipment in the business. 

From colored sinks to gleaming cabinets... from ranges 
to dishwashers... from ventilating fans to garbage dis- 


posers, Crane gives you matched kitchen equipment to 


solve any planning problem. 


Crane offers you the most modern fixtures for 
both kitchens and bathrooms. In fact, the wide 
choice of Crane styles, sizes, colors, and prices 
gives you equipment to match the needs of any 
plan...any budget. And, of course, the fact 
that most people prefer Crane means that, 
whenever you specify it, your clients will 


appreciate your giving them the best! 


For further information, see your Crane Architects’ 


Catalog... or call your nearby Crane Branch or Crane 


Wholesaler. 


CRANE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES .. FITTINGS... PIPE... PLUMBING AND HEATING 





























Speedy SHATTERPROOF 





TRANSLUCENT STRUCTURAL PANELS 


for Your Industrial and Commercial 
J >» DAYLIGHTING 
Z » PARTITIONING 
» DECORATING 





WHY? 


LOWEST COST .. . Resolite skylights 
and sidewall lights are installed at half 
the cost of conventional glazing. Reso- | 
lite nests with all standard corruga- 
tions; requires no framing or flashing. - 
It rests on the same members and can This modern plant was daylighted with 
be installed in conjunction with any a continuous strip of Resolite along the 
corrugated material. Sidewall lights in walls. Notice the Reso-lite-vents’. 
non-corrugated construction need no 
sash, angle girts give full support. 
Resolite can be sawed, nailed, bolted § 
and installed with ordinary tools by 
any workman ... no special skills or 
training needed. 





Flat sheets for sash are factory-cut to 
size. They are installed like glass. 


MAINTENANCE FREE .. 
proof, structurally rugged, inert to 
usual industrial fumes, Resolite has 
unlimited life without protective treat- 
ment or maintenance. There are no 
rusting sash or broken panes to 
replace. 


BETTER LIGHT .. . Buildings day- 
lighted with Resolite are filled with 
bright, evenly distributed sunlight ... 
diffused light that prevents glare. Resolite daylighting floods the auditori- 
Resolite gives workers greater visual um-gymnasium of this contemporary 
comfort, cuts artificial lighting costs. School with diffused light. 


FULL LINE OF ACCESSORIES . . . Resolite distributors stock a complete 
line of accessories — including moldings, closure strips, mastic and fasteners 
— for easy, trouble-free installations. Pre-cut and pre-drilled metal moldings 
of all types are available on order. *Reso-lite-vents, packaged Resolite vented 
units designed for easy installation with sheeting or continuous Resolite side- 
walls, are available in many sizes. 





. Shatter- Resolite panels add beauty and utility to 
the partitions in this new bank building. 





Resolite’s translucency, beauty and shatterproof safety make it ideal for all types 
of partitions and decorative facings. In fact. wherever a combination of light. 
strength and beauty is desired Resolite is the answer. So send in the coupon 
below for complete Resolite information and samples. 


RESOLITE CORPORATION 
Box 522, Zelienople, Pa. 





Please send me, without obligation, complete Resolite information and samples. 
I am particularly interested in Resolite for: 


(_] Industrial Daylighting _) Partitioning () Decorative Facings 


Name 
Company 
Address 
Rae oS a a eRe 


Distributors in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 





A HIGHER STANDARD 
BEAUTY an QUALITY 





ee 























- park 
Be TWINSTILE 


Stainless Steel 
GLASS DOORS 


No wonder TWINSTILE sets the 
pace in beauty and quality—for 
in TWINSTILE, beauty and quality 
are one. Fully welded of heavy 
gauge stainless steel only, TWIN- 
STILE beauty and quality go 
through and through. 








SCHACHT FULITE 


Available in stainless 


Available with or without con- 
cealed Panic Bolt. Panic Bolt is 
part of the door and is stainless 
steel throughout. 


Fain 


steel or bronze. 


see our catalog in 


ARCHITECTURAL 
FILE 






or write for copy 


SCHACHT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1 

| 

1175 E. 156th St., New York 59, N. Y. | 

Gentlemen: | in stainless or bronze would 

Please send illustrated literature and data | complete the package 

sheets on | 
_] TWINSTILE (] FULITE | SC HACHT 

Sarre Pe 


COMPANY Rest 1s ae CaSGNe ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


I cen cbnbsdecasvendow arastueiasedses | 1175 EAST 156th STREET 
city | NEW YORK 59, N. Y. 








NEW PRODUCTS 











No center supports are necessary in this fac- 
tory cut rigid-frame building. In 960 man- 
hours, a 40’ x 120’ structure can be assembled. 


Clips are used to attach rigid insulation board. 











PERMANENT CAST IRON 
SEWER AND WASTE LINES 


taster with 


Home buyers are becoming more particular. They now are 
y S j 

looking for such hidden values as the unseen pipe lines used 

for waste and sewage from a plumbing system. The magic 

word here is “Cast Iron Soil Pipe,” because more and more 

people know that cast iron remains in perfect working order 

as long as the structure stands. 


For the contractor, cast iron soil pipe for house sewers is 
easy to use. No tricky trenching required. Lay in loam, sand, 
gravel or any kind of soil, 1 ft. deep or ten. No need to “sculp- 
ture” a trench to fit the pipe. Cast Iron Soil Pipe is mechani- 
cally strong, joints tight, walls non-absorbent. No clogging and 
damage by tree roots seeking moisture. Cast Iron is the only 
pipe approved by ALL building codes. 


x *® FF ® SOR 


Woodward Iron Company does not manufacture pipe, but we supply 
leading Cast iron Pipe foundries with high grade foundry pig iron 


from which pipe is made. 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, ALABAMA 
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for attaching the metal siding not only speeds 
erection but also eliminates the need for any 
weather-tempting holes being punched through 
the sheets. Where an insulated structure is 
required, a special lap-over clip is available 
for fastening rigid 2” hardboard insulation to 
roof or side walls. The clip allows for the 
protection 


supplementary insulation—and 








against vapor—of an air space between out- 
side sheeting and inside board. Box corruga- 
tions on the galvanized 24 ga. steel siding are 
4” o.c. and 1” deep. Pairs of doors 20’ wide 
and 14 high can be placed in any of the side 
bays or in either end of the structure. Access 
doors 3’ x 7’ are also available as well as stock 
windows. Skylighting can be provided with 
plastic sheeting formed to match the convolu- 
tions of the metal. Price F.o.b. plant for a 40’ 
x 120’ structure is around $7,392—or 11¢ per 
cu. ft. (figured to the 14 eaves only). It 
would take about 960 man-hours to assemble 
the building on the site—or 160 hours per 20’ 
bay. 

Manufacturer: United Steel Fabricators, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. 


STEEL GARAGE DOORS assembled of sagproof 
sections adjust snug against uneven floors 


Made of roll-formed steel panels, the new 
line of sectional overhead Roly Doors open up 
and roll safely out of the way, completely 





inside the building. They cannot get out of 
line. Each section, ribbed horizontally for 
rigidity, is welded and additional bracing at 
key points prevents sagging or buckling. Yet, 

continued on p. 224 
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shipping doors open— 
folding walis 
stop heat loss 





the doors that fold 
like an accordion 





akeXeh-Jaahioli:. 


eo © 0° 8 


by NEW CASTLE 





Copyrighted New Castle Products, Inc., 1954 


APRIL 1954 


} ae heat loss through wide-open shipping room doors 
with resultant worker discomfort and reduced efficiency was a 
costly problem at this Indiana plant. Separating shipping area 
from working area with Modernfold doors solved the problem 
neatly... raised worker efficiency and cut “loss” time by main- 
taining temperatures when shipping room doors were open. 
The Modernfold wall folds back, extending the work area 
and allowing an unrestricted material flow line when loading 
is completed. 





iN 


: 





For heavy-duty use—anywhere—specify extra-durable 
Modernfold doors. Only Modernfold gives you: 





* Sturdy centerline design—same 
number, same type of balanced pan- ----<------ 
tograph hinges, both top and bottom 
—for maximum strength. 


* Two—not just one—vertical steel 
rods to each hinge section for maxi- 
mum rigidity. 





* Trolleys at hinge intersection— 
along the centerline—for smoother, 
torque-free operation. 





Get full details from your Modernfold distributor (under 
“doors” in city classified directories) or write New Castle 
Products, Inc., P.O. Box 902, New Castle, Indiana. 


In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 6 
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The modern home is | 


,4 DRY THOROSEALED 


home! 











To fill and seal the 
masonry surface 















{ 
ae 


To stop seepage and 
streams of water 





j / 






Quickseal 


vate thing Coat 
wie Oe Masonry 






For finish coats in 
color,Color Card 32-B 


volo} bb aha bc Mme(-1as bale 
ieee paat-a-yot-T ice 


Zo) Gb baat: MRelol bb ah a- Me bal 
suating the lowest cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 


% 


E Bete | count in getting 
materials to contractor, when 
needed. 


Get our pictorially-described 
literature, ‘HOW TO DO 
IT” and specification guide. 


Standard Dry Wall Products, Ine. 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 




















- door hardware. 


CIPCO 


CORPORATION 
2208 COLE STREET 


ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
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Cleaver-Brooks test-pit team mak- 
ing final inspection of latest self- 
contained boiler before shipment. 


« 


| 





HIGH SCORES ...on factory and on-job tests guarantee 
greatest return from boiler investment 





When test pilots give the familiar 
“O.K.” — that’s the sign of proven 
performance. It’s the same with boil- 
ers in the Cleaver-Brooks plant. Only 
after accurate, thorough inspection 
and testing under actual operating 
conditions do boilers get the final 
“O.K.” from experienced test engi- 
neers. That’s why you get guaranteed 
80% efficiency from your Cleaver- 
Brooks boiler when firing with oil. 

A record of this test is available 
to every buyer on request. In fact, 
you as a buyer, consultant, or con- 
tractor are invited to witness the 
actual test on your Cleaver-Brooks 
boiler before shipment. 


And further, Cleaver-Brooks boil- 
ers are placed in operation at the 
job site by factory service engineers 
who check installation, train your op- 
erators and make complete and de- 
tailed field tests. 

So, when you buy a boiler, insist 
on factory tests as well as field service 
tests by qualified engineers. 
There is no better way of insur- 
ing yourself of the very best 
value money can buy and the 
greatest return from your boiler 


Available for oil, 
gas and combi- 
nation oil/gas 
firing. 





investment. Look to Cleaver-Brooks, 
the leader in the “Packaged” Boiler 
field for two decades. Write today 
for latest Catalog AD-100. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 
Dept. D-336 E. Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, U.S.A 


. 
- 


Cleaver-Brooks 


Originators of the 
Self-Contained Boiler 





BOILERS — STEAM OR HOT WATER — FOR HEATING AND PROCESSING IN SIZES FROM 15 TO 500 HP, 15 TO 250 PSI 
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Occupants of these 
important Houston 
buildings also enjoy 
Conduit Weathermaster 
air conditioning: 


Arabia Temple Crippled 
Childrens Clinic 


Commerce Building 


Commercial and Industrial 
Insurance Building 


Gulf Building 
Hermann Hospital 


Hermann Professional 
Building 


Medical Arts Building 
Melrose Building 
Memorial Hospital 
Methodist Hospital 
San Jacinto Building 


St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Hospital 


Texas National Bank 


U. S. Veterans Hospital 








Another distinguished building 
air conditioned by the 


Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System 



































Min 


The City National Bank Building, Houston 





What comfort has Houston in common with cities like 


New York, Washington and Dallas? The Conduit 







Weathermaster* System serves their finest buildings. This 





air conditioning, perfected by years of unmatched 






experience, permits the occupants of each room to dial their 






own climate. Operation is quiet; there are no moving 






parts within the room. Maintenance is simplified ; all operating 





equipment is centralized. And installation requires a 






minimum of space. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 






*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 






first name in air conditioning 
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Build Type | Buildings at Moderate Cost 
with Precast Concrete Structural Units 


Substantial reduction in construction costs of Type I buildings can 
be made by using a combination of concrete tilt-up walls and pre- 


i 
a 


cast concrete structural members. 


This fact was demonstrated in a 65 x 120 ft. two-story office 
building erected for the Mutual Credit Bureau of Los Angeles. 


Four types of precast concrete units were used: (1) two-story- 
high interior columns, (2) girders to carry second floor and roof 
joists, (3) floor and roof joists, (4) exterior wall panels. 


. f h . Large photo, completed building. Above: Placing a roof 
The total erection time for the precast units was only seven girder. Below: Placing a precast floor joist. Alec Arany, 


working days. The precast walls first were tilted into position and engineer; John K. Minasian, consulting structural engineer; 
J. A. McNeil Company, Inc., contractor, all of Los Angeles. 


braced. Next the precast interior columns were set up and the 
girders hoisted into position. Then the precast concrete joists for 
the second floor and roof were placed. Finally, concrete for the 
second floor and roof was cast on metal forms. 


Structures designed to utilize precast concrete units can be 
built fast and at moderate cost. Like all concrete structures they 
offer low maintenance cost, long life and low-annual-cost service. 
In addition, they can be designed for great resistance to such 
destructive forces as storms, quakes, decay, fire and blast. 


For additional information write today for illustrated literature. 
It is free but distributed only in the United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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STUB STACK 


INDUCED 
DRAFT d 
BIFURCATOR | 
FAN 


BOILER 


You can avoid the cost of a tall stack 
by specifying an Induced Draft Bifur- 
cator Fan for boiler draft. The Induced 
Draft Bifurcator Fan costs much less 
than a tall stack and provides controlled 
boiler draft in any weather, Eliminat- 
ing a tall unsightly stack also helps pre- 
serve the design of a modern building. 


INDUCED DRAFT BIFURCATOR 
FAN is an axial-flow fan in a divided 
housing. Flue gases are by-passed (bi- 
furcated) around motor chamber so 
that motor stays cool, clean and acces- 
sible. The Induced Draft Bifurcator 
can be installed at any angle, like a 
flanged section of breeching. It can be 
mounted indoors or on roof. For high- 
pressure boilers delivering up to 60,000 
pounds of steam per hour and for low- 
pressure boilers rated up to 190,000 
EDR. Ask your DeBothezat representa- 
tive, listed in phone book, or send 
coupon for illustrated catalog. 


DeBothezat Fans 


DeBothezat Fans Division 
DeBotherot F MAIL COUPOK 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. ODAY! 
East Moline, Illinois 


Send Catalog DB-32-53 on Induced Draft Bifurcators. 








STATE 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





the Roly Door adjusts itself to an uneven floor 
for a weathertight closure by means of S- 
shaped seals at all section joints and its 
resilient rubber astragal. The unit’s inclined 
tracks and beveled metal stops wedge the door 
tight to its frame when closed. Little main- 
tenance is necessary. Moving parts are equip- 
ped with ball bearings. All metal surfaces 
are protected with zinc phosphate beneath a 
baked-on red oxide primer. These two coat- 
ings make an excellent base for the finish 
paint and should eliminate flaking or peeling. 
If any panel is damaged severely, it can be 
taken out and replaced. Roly Doors come in 
to 16’ and 16 heights 
Prices, not installed, are 


seven widths from 8’ 
from 66” to 14. 
$100 to $600 F.o.b. Buffalo. 

Manufacturer: Morrison Steel Products, Inc., 
601 Amherst St., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 


SILICONE RUBBER handles like putty 


RTV Silastic, a calking compound that comes 
in a can, develops all the favorable character- 
istics of extruded or molded silicone rubber 
after 24 hours exposure to room temperature. 
The material is shipped and stored as two 
components, each containing a catalyst. When 
mixed in equal parts, the two react chemical- 
ly to create a heatless vulcanizing system, set- 
ting Silastic in about 4 hours, curing it in 24, 
and developing optimum properties of tem- 
perature stability, water repellency, and chem- 
No heat pres- 


sure is necessary to cure sections up to 14” 


ical resistance in 4 to 7 days. 


thick, although 50 psi pressure may be ap- 
plied to cure 1” thick sections. Curing time 
is cut considerably by applying heat after the 
Cost of RT} 


ture-vulcanizing) Silastic is half that of pre- 


rubber is set. (room-tem pera- 





formed silicone rubber. For window glazing 
its cost has been calculated at 9¢ per lin. ft. 
compared to 1¢ for ordinary putty. Labor runs 
about 8¢ for 
however, bringing the cost of Silastic down to 
RTV’s 


serviceable life should easily offset the initial 


each material. 


knife-applied 
twice that of conventional calking. 


cost. Other construction uses suggested by 
the self-vulcanizing silicone: cloth-coating 
dope, sealing around plumbing fixtures and 
encapsulating compound for electric assem. 
blies. To date, stock is available in orange- 
tan, white, and black. 

Manufacturer: Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 


Mich. 


continued on p. 230 











YOU GET 


"aad 
ADVANTAGES 
WITH... 


FIR 
PLYWOOD 


CONCRETE FORMS 


] TIME AND LABOR SAVINGS 


ir plywood forms speed 
i dlelamum-|4-100010)0me-jaleme-1eal® 


2 SMOOTH CONCRETE 


Fir plywood formed concrete 

is smooth, fin-free. Requires 
less rubbing, Ceilings can be painted 
jirect after a minimum of finishing— 
eliminating plastering 


Interior PlyForm gives sev 

1g] oe t- a) on Come ae Ro Male) 

u over twice as many re-use: 
vith Exterior PlyForm and overlaid pan 
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SPECIFY BY DFPA GRADE-TRADEMARKS 
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The Filler Machine 


factory at Philmont, Pa., which 


Company 







has received national recogni- 










tion as an outstanding example * 
of low-cost construction in 
which quality was not sacrificed. 
Consulting engineer: Ralph 


Wesley Jones, Philadelphia. 


eR gem ere 





Low-cost, blue-green window walls increase ies comfort 


The problem of this building’s designer was to prevent floor space, too, because Aklo Glass makes it more com- 
lower construction cost from interfering with quality, fortable close to windows. 
The factory window walls of Blue Ridge Aklo* Glass See Aklo’s Benefits in Heat-In-Motion Test! 


The Heat-In-Motion 


test gives you quick, 


typify the result. 
Inexpensive to build, these translucent blue-green 
walls reduce summer heat while they bring in light. conclusive understand- 


( 


With Aklo Glass 44” thick, as much as 37% of the sun’s ing of the benefits that 


heat can be shut out. With 144” Aklo, the reduction is as Aklo users enjoy. See it 





high as 44%. That’s why Aklo is so widely used on south right at your desk. Your 


and west exposures especially. L-O-‘F Distributor or Dealer will be glad to give you this 
Frosted Aklo Glass subdues distracting, irritating radiometer demonstration. He’s listed in phone book 
glare, too. It softens and diffuses direct sunlight and sky yellow pages in many cities. Or write directly to Pat- 
brightness, dazzling reflections from ice, snow and other terned & Wire Glass Sales, Libbey’Owens*Ford Glass 
bright surroundings. Co., B-2844 Nicholas Bld&., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
With Aklo, workers can produce more because work- The booklet, “Filtered Daylight”, is yours for the 
ing conditions are better. A building has more usable asking, too. *® 


BLUE RIDGE 
AKLO GLASS 









ILTERS 
DAYLIGHT 
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St. Joseph High School, 
Cleveland, O. 


PROGRAM SIGNALS 


THOUSANDS OF 
U.S. SCHOOLS ARE 
RIGHT ON TIME 











with. ee 


TRAOE MARK 











FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
add their extra measure 
of safety to building and 
occupants... deliver em- 
phaticsignalsondemand. 


INTERCOMMUNICATING 








VOW WW WW We 





NEW RADIO-SUPERVISED 


a major advance in precision 
timing, is tuned to U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards broadcast 


Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


chool, Vi 


Corona Avenue School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


In planning a new building, adding to or remodeling an 
existing one... you can specify an IBM Electronic Time 
System with fullest confidence. 


This modern time and program signaling system 
features around-the-clock self-regulation . . . as much as 
12 hours when required. It synchronizes, coordinates 
clocks and signals—without special unit-to-unit wiring. 
Its programing flexibility allows for automatic control of 
utilities—lighting, heating, ventilating, water-flow—too. 


Write to IBM for the latest data on time systems and 
other IBM time equipment. 


WL Equipment 


TIME CONTROL... 
ELECTRONIC UTILITIES 


CONTROL... 
saves time, effort, money by 





TELEPHONE SYSTEMS... 


automatically connect class- 
rooms and office . . .-save time 
and steps for teachers, adminis- 
trators. 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES -~ 


time signals . . . resets itself 
if out of synchronization. De- 
livers radio tone and voice 
announcement of time, per- 
mitting sight and sound check 
of clock’s accuracy. 








Branch offices throughout the U. S. 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N., Y. 


eliminating need for manual 
supervision in actuating water 
flow—opening and closing ven- 
tilators—switching light circuits, 
heating and air conditioning sys- 
tems on and off. 
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Summer Cooling...Winter Heating without bulky ductwork 


é 








The REMOTAIRE 
by 


American- Standard 








Individually-controlled unit filters and circulates air 
all year ’round in central plant, multi-room installations 


@ The versatile Remotaire permits wide flexibility 
in architectural planning. No duct work is needed. 
The same simple piping circuit supplies chilled 
water for summer cooling and hot water for winter 
heating from a central plant. Each Remotaire unit 
has its own controls to permit individual room tem- 
perature adjustments. 

Available in a handsome semi-gloss Cooltan 
jacket, the units can be painted any desired color. 
And they can be installed recessed, partially re- 
cessed, or free standing to meet your design require- 
ments. You can get a Remotaire unit to meet practi- 
cally any load requirement—200, 400, 600 cfm. A 
four-row coil with horizontal flow gives greater 
cooling and heat capacity for each size. And since 
the reversible coil is designed for left or right hand 
connection, you have further latitude in planning. 





THE REMOTAIRE IS VERSATILE. An example of a Modernization System 
is the Park Sheraton Hotel of New York. The above rendering 
The Remotaire is adaptable to the one system shows how simple the Remotaire piping is. Picture below illus- 
that’s most efficient, most economical for the job— trates our attractive Remotaire unit in a Park Sheraton Hotel room. 
Wall Aperture System, Interior Ventilation System, 
Well Water System, Split-coil System, Motel System, 
Residential System, Modernization System. 


For further information on the Remotaire 





see Sweet's Architectural File or contact your 
nearest American-Standard sales office for 
descriptive literature—Form 417. 


oS 


American-Standard 






HEATING-COOLING SYSTEMS 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. AF-44, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Architect: 


B. F. Goodrich Warehouse, 
Trinity Industrial District, Dallas, Texas 


NF: Tote) oll <r Walel-1a-tel a) 

Contractor: James Stewart Company 
PyrRoFitt Contractor: Macatee Inc., Dallas 
Property Ownership: Trammill Crow, Trinity 
Tatel¥l-saat-1m O]i-tealon 


INCOMBUSTIBLE GYPSUM 


Sub purlin 


PYROFILL 
Gypsum concrete 


Mesh 
reinforcement 


SHEETROCK 
formboard 
Main purlin 

















root decks fear no fire | 


PYROFILL is the original Mill-Formulated Gypsum Concrete—It will not burn, 
often gives insurance savings of 30% or more compared with combustible construction. 


PYROFILL Decks erected over 30 years ago are still giving excellent service. 


They offer these other outstanding advantages: 


ECONOMICAL .. PYROFILL is poured over perma- 
nent formboards; sold erected in place at amazingly 
low unit costs. 

FAST INSTALLATION . . A single crew often pours 
more than 20,000—sometimes as much as 30,000— 
sq. ft. a day. 

ADAPTABLE . . Suitable for flat, curved or pitched 
roofs on industrial, commercial and institutional 
buildings. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LIGHTWEIGHT . . Weighs only 10 to 12 lbs. per sq. 
ft., permitting important savings on structural steel. 


STRONG... PYROFILL slabs have a factor of safety 
of 10 or more under normal roof loads. Reinforced 
with sturdy welded wire mesh. 


For further information contact the authorized PyRoFILL 
contractor in your area, or write U.S. Gypsum, Dept. 
AF-1, Chicago 6. 


i US 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM f@ 


the greatest name in building 











i 


for first time in building 
history you can specify a 


PERMANENT BOND 


between GYPSUM °* LIME-PUTTY ° 
CEMENTS * ACOUSTICAL PLASTER 
+++ to themselves ... or to prac- 
tically any other structurally sound 
surface ... even glass! 





PLASTER-WELD 
and WELD-CRETE 











an: 





Brandywine Apts., Washington, D. C. 

One of hundreds of Plaster-Weld and Weld-Crete 
installations. In this case, Plaster-Weld was used to 
bond white finish coat of plaster to all exposed con- 
crete surfaces . .. ceilings, columns, etc. ARCHT.: Corning 
and Moore; GENL. CONTR.: Charles E. Smith; PLSTG. 
CONTR.: James Kane and Company. 


Today Plaster-Weld (for bonding plaster) 
and Weld-Crete (for bonding concrete) 
are being specified by leading architects 
for permanently bonding like and unlike 
cementitious materials . . . on construc- 
tion, repair and maintenance jobs ranging 
from multi-million dollar hotels, apart- 
ments, factories, office buildings, to small 
homes, tunnels, sidewalks, floors, etc. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


Liquid compounds, similar in all respects 
except as to color and viscosity. Applied 
by brush, roller, spray gun directly to 
floors, walls, ceilings, old or new. No need 
for surface preparation. Equal bonding 
permanence all climates, all types of sur- 
faces, all sorts of conditions. 


WHERE USED, BY WHOM 


A few examples. Others gladly sent on 
request, including applications and names 
of architects, contractors, builders. 

Midway Gardens Apts., Chicago, Ill.: ARCHTS.: 


Holibaird, Root & Burgee & Associates; GENL. CONTR.: 
S. N. Nielsen Co.; PLSTG. CONTR.: McNulty Bros. Co- 


Hollywood-Knickerbocker Hotel, Hollywood, 
Cal.: ARCHT. W. D. Peugh and Associates, W. B. 
Glynn ond A. J. Lauvket; GENL. CONTR: Walter 
Olerich; PLSTG. CONTR.: L. B. Paulsen. 


National Institute of Health Clinical Center, 
Bethesda, Md.: GENL. CONTR. John McShain; 
PLSTG. CONTR.: James Kane and Company. 


Lansdowne Racetrack, Vancouver, B. C. PLSTG. 
CONTR.: Tommy Turner. 


WHEN TO SPECIFY 


Whenever you need to bond a plaster 
finish to practically any wall, ceiling or 
floor surface, old or new, specify Plaster- 
Weld. For bonding cement and concrete 
.. . specify Weld-Crete. Sold by leading 
Building Material Supply dealers. Send 
today for complete descriptive literature. 
Address Department 2. 


Larsen Products Corp. 


4934 ELM ST. BETHESDA, MD. 


BONDS...that never let go! 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








CORK-ON-NEOPREME SANDWICH: vibration dam- 
per for heavy machines eliminates bolting 


By eliminating costly bolting of machines to 
floors, VPS Elasto Rib Dampers add mobility 
to heavy equipment and allow quick re-ar- 
rangement of production lines. An effective 
isolator, the sandwich pad uses the elastic and 
damping properties of both cork and rubber 
to impede noise as well as vibration. Its deep 
grooves spread deflection and form a nonskid 
surface which resists creeping of heavy ma- 
chinery. Some typical application areas for 
VPS include: air conditioning equipment, 
engines, and printing presses. The material 
runs from $1.20 for 2” squares (for loads up 
to 200 lbs.) to $12 for 1’ squares (for 8,500 
Ibs.). It can be supplied with a top plate. 
Manufacturer: The Korfund Co., Inc., 58-15 
32nd Place, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





FOOD DISPOSERS cut restaurant clean-up time 


Restaurants and other food-serving establish. 
ments are finding assembly-line techniques 
economical for food handling, fore and aft. For 
the cleanup end, In-Sink-Erator, long known 
for its residential food waste disposers, an- 
nounces new high-capacity commercial grind- 
ers equipped with 1% h.p., 115/230 v. motors. 
Two of the new models, designed for installa. 
tion in metal counter tops, have stainless steel] 
hoppers, one 15”, one 18”. A third with a 
smaller stainless cone can be secured to an 
opening 57%” in diameter, and a fourth, for 
diet kitchens, etc., is made for attachment to 
a sink bowl with a 314 to 4” strainer opening. 
Prices F.o.b. Racine, range from $240 to $300. 
Placed strategically along the dirty-dish line 
of operations, these disposers speed up the 
process, freeing personnel for other work. 
Manufacturer: In-Sink-Erator Mfg. Co., Ra- 
cine, Wisc. 

Technical Publications, p. 236 

















convenient... 












MANAGEMENT: For 
Copying Letters, 
Reports, Contracts, 
instructions, Statis- 
tics, Etc. 


SALES: For Copying 
Orders, Letters, In- 
quiries, Presentations, 
Price Sheets, Etc. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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MANUFACTURING: For 
Copying Schedules, 
Work Sheets, Control 
Sheets,Master Records, 
Inventory Records, Etc. 


BOOKKEEPING: For 
Copying Work Sheets, 
Tax Returns, Checks, 
P & L Statements, 
Financial Records, Etc. 


e*eeeeeveeeeeeeee 
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FSA FLARE GAS 












Use it to 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING 


right in your own office! 


Stat 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the 
Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat. This new 
all electric photocopying machine prints, 
processes and dries automatically. It’s 
fast—dry copies in less than 45 seconds! 
It’s convenient—fits on the corner of any 
desk . . .it’s ready for instant use! It’s 
easy—anyone can operate it! Saves up to 
80% on copying jobs. Eliminates retyp- 
ing, hand copying, checking or costly 
outside copying service. Makes legally 
accepted black and white or colored 
copies from any original up to 11” x 17” 
—printed on one or two sides. So low 
cost—a complete Apeco Systematic Auto- 
Stat installation is priced well within 
the budget of even the smallest firm. 


Every Machine Delivered with 
Lifetime Service Guarantee! 


SYSTEMATIC 


eoeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeereeereererereeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 








NEW 


COMPLETE 
PHOTOCOPY 
INFORMATION 
KiT— 


It’s 
FREE! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1941 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, Illinois 


RUSH ME NEW PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 
containing booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat 
plus separate folders on copying tax returns, 
color copying and copying on preprinted forms. 
























Name 





Firm 
Address. 
City. State 


eeeereeeeeseereeeeeeeeeeeeee 
tn Canada: APECO OF CANADA. LTD.. 134 Park Lawn Road, Toronto, Ont 
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COOLITE GLASS CONTROLS “RAW SUNLIGHT’”’ 
4° suxuTs Cotte --- PROTECTS PRODUCTION AND MORALE 


Blinding glare reflected from any surface makes accurate work almost impossible . . . any 
task difficult. And the accompanying excess solar heat of “raw sunlight” through ordinary 
glass creates uncomfortable working conditions that can adversely affect output and morale. 





35.2% 


RERADIATED 
100%, 

SOLAR 
HEAT 





Don't let raw sunlight flood your factory with fatigue...tiring, eye-straining illumination 
and energy-sapping excess heat. Coolite, the heat absorbing and glare reducing glass by 
Mississippi, floods work areas with copious quantities of conditioned, natural light at low 
cost. Coolite-controlled lighting is comfortably different, cool and clean. Workers see better 

, 20.0% _... feel better, work better in plants using Coolite, the glass that helps fight eye fatigue 
9.6% |) r 











\ mes and cuts costly mistakes. 
REFLECTED 
* In your plans for new industrial buildings or in modernization projects, Send for free 
it will pay you to find out how Coolite can increase efficiency and catalog, “Coolite Heat 
economy. Translucent, light diffusing, wired and figured glass by rae Glare 
omens mt Mississippi is available from your nearby supplier in a wide variety haadtanan lm 

of patterns and surface finishes, all “‘Visioneered” to distribute light 

448% 55.2% to best advantage. 








EXCLUDED FROM |!)), ENTERS 
BUILDING IAN BUILDING 








MISSISSIPP 





“ COMPANY 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Schematic diagram shows what Coolite FILE 





does to the sun's heat. Distribution and 

control of light, itself, is effected pri- 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
marily by Mississippi's special Glare or write for copy 

Reducing finish, NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED 
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What the 





TRUTH 


and 


| KEWANEE = 









mean to the architect... 


MB Once in a great, great while an industry announcement has significance far 


beyond the usual. We at Kewanee-Ross believe the Big Truth about boilers and 


Kewanee Reserve Plus rating to be one of the most important precepts of 


business we ever presented. 


Kewanee Reserve Plus rating guarantees dependability, flexibility, higher effi- 


ciency, lower costs, longer boiler life because it means “cruising speed”’ opera- 


tion. So when you consider boilers, remember the Big Truth...''*the only safe 


way fo specify boilers is on nominal capacity to operate at ‘cruising speed’.”’ 


Kewanee Reserve Plus means boiler selection is 
made with confidence, guesswork is eliminated... 
the most economically sound expenditure is guar- 
anteed . . . protection against emergencies and 
fluctuating loads, provision for expansion are pro- 
vided . . . lower boiler maintenance and lower 


operating costs are assured. 


You can count on Kewanee engineering 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION * KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Serving home and industry * American-Standard * American Blower 


Church Seats & Wall Tile * Detroit Controls © Kewanee Boilers 
Ross Exchangers * Sunbeam Air Conditioners 














Write for 


booklet on 
how to save 
thousands of 
dollars on 
boilers 
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Barcole 


OVERdoors 


eee When you 


BARBER 
COLMAN 














need your doors 


--- high, wide and handsome 
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HIGH is the word for this big Barcol in the railway loading room of the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin—constructed 32’ high to clear the overhead 
crane rail. 


Door operators from $230 up 
with electric or radio control! 


Save heat, save man-hours and speed plant traffic! The 
Barcol Electric Operator pays for itself in a short time. 
Easy to install on either new or old doors. The many 
convenient switch arrangements include radio control 
installed on factory trucks or any vehicles. Electric 
operator prices start at $230. f.o.b. Rockford, Illinois. 





Big or small, Barcol OVERdoors operate smoothly and 
easily because they have twin torsion coil springs designed 
to the exact weight of each individual door. Barcol 
engineers compute the door weight right down to the glass, 
paint, and every ounce of plated hardware to assure proper 
springs for correct balance. Add the Barber-Colman cam 
closing action, and your door is sure to be weather-tight 
yet easy working. Weigh these features—perfect balance— 


weather-tight closing—easy operation. Take advantage of 





sound engineering principles by buying from your Barcol 


distributor. He sells, installs, guarantees, and services— 


quality care for a real quality product. 





WIDE loading crea is provided by these three Barcols at National Lock Com- 
pany. Center door is 27’ 9” wide and 14’ high. Maintenance Foreman Tony 
Vincent says, “We have over 50 Barcol OVERdoors—some of them open and 
close over 250 times daily!” 








HANDSOME flush door with shadowbox lites at the Tydee Dydee Service, 
Rockford, Ill. States owner L. J. Schlickman, “It works just as well as my smaller 
Barcol door at home!” 


CALL YOUR BARCOL DISTRIBUTOR 
(listed under “Doors” in telephone direc- 
tory) or write for complete information. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, DEPT.U44, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
OVERdoors and Operators * WARDROBEdoors « Air Distribution Products 
Small Motors * Automatic Controls * Metal Cutting Tools * Molded Products 
Textile Machinery * Industrial Instruments * Aircraft Controls * Machine Tools 
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JOHNSON MODEL 53 
built with new Metering 
Pump virtually eliminates 
the problem of “COLD 
STARTS” and 
VARIABLE 
VISCOSITIES. 





You get 
AUTOMATIC OIL HEATING AT ITS BEST 
with 

Jounson Burners 


Whether the installation is ae or small .. . for a residence, a 
dairy or a 1000-room hotel . . . whether it “calls for steam, hot 
water or warm air... there’s a . Johnson Burner built to give you 
automatic heat at minimum cost. For over 50 years, Johnson 
Burners have been earning a world-wide reputation for high 
efficiency, dependability, and advanced engineering. Model 53, 
shown above, marks a new achievement in burner design. It 
automatically maintains a constant Air-Fuel-Ratio regardless of 
variations in oil temperature and vis- 
cosity. It’s built in 7 sizes from 25HP 
to 400HP. We'll gladly send infor- 
mation. 


S. T. JOHNSON CO. 


940 ARLINGTON AVE. CHURCH ROAD 


WUiNENA OAKLAND 8, CALIF. BRIDGEPORT, PA. 
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em GENERAL BINDING 
se CORPORATION 


812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AF-4 


Memon 14, Iinois 










RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 


Add color and prestige 
to all your papers with 
sparkling GBC plastic 


proposals, binding. Make your 
blueprints, own portfolios and pres- 
drawings entations on the new, 












all-in-one, precision- 
made plastic binding 
machine, the sensational 
*‘Combo.”’ Costs less 
than a portable type- 


FREE — Handsomely _ illus- 
trated “Bookshelf of Modern 
Plastic Binding" tells the com- 
plete story. Get your copy 
now. Write General Binding 
Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., 


Dept. AF-4 Chicago /4, m 
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Lect for Clients 


PROVED RELIABLE, 
ECONOMICAL 


AX IL 


INTERIOR 
FIRE-PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Complete Line — 480 Cabinets Alone 
Modern, Most Widely Used 


Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO°6 + NEW YORK 7 
SINCE 1887 


AIA file 29e2—Sweet's Arch. File— 
(see phone listing in principal cities) 


ViVen Oy NEES 












William Samuel Johnson ietiion High School, Stratford, Conn. 
Andrew J. Patrick, Architect. 


EXTRUD-A-LINE Center Panel school doors used on this installation. 


ALUMILINE 


EXTRUDED ALUMILITED ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


Specified by Leading Architects for: 

HOSPITALS * SCHOOLS « RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS « BANKS 
STORE FRONTS ¢ OFFICE BUILDINGS * INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
HOUSING PROJECTS * SHOPPING CENTERS 

¢ Extruded Aluminum Store Front Construction 

° Extruded Aluminum Factory Assembled Entrance Frames 
* Narrow and Wide Stile Extruded Aluminum Doors 

* Custom Built Extruded Aluminum Windows 








Send for these new 1954 Catalogs. “‘Alumiline” Store Front 
Construction and “‘Extrud-A-Line"’ Entrances 


THE ALUMILINE CORPORATION 


DUNNELL LANE PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
eee ee ee 





or copy 
ie 


Lew aw ewe eeweweeweuwaaal 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
































U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS WORKS in Morrisville, Pennsylvania, part of which is shown above 


in final stages of construction, is designed for present efficiency and future expansion with . . . 


Today’s Wiring System that Prepares for Tomorrow 


Gigantic Fairless Works — one of the largest steel mills ever built as 
D  o) 


a unit — includes the General Electric Q-Floor wiring system in vital 





office and service areas . . . a flexible wiring system that can easily be 


expanded and changed to meet future electrical needs. General Electric 


()-Floor wiring in these areas means power can always be available a FLOOR 
7 +t”. rs 
when it’s needed. 
Q-Floor is the cellular steel subflooring that saves materials, weight, wa Ri N & 


and construction time. The G-E Q-Floor wiring system makes each of 


the floor cells a potential wiring raceway, available for electric power, 











telephone, or interofice communicztions circuits. Outlets can be in- 
stalled wherever they are needed — now or in the future — without 


tearing up the floor or disrupting business. 


Write for the free planning booklet on General Electric Q-Floor wir- 
ing—the system that provides for present and future electrical needs. 


Address Section C26-44, Construction Materials Division, General 







CROSS SECTION 
drawing shows Q-Floor 
cells, wiring, header duct, 


J 
ied ; ; outlet, and suspended 
See can frit your conftilonce 272. soundproof ceiling. 


Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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YOUR COPY 
IS READY 


Piping 


for 
Permanence 





..» PIPING FOR 
PERMANENCE 


The nature of corrosion problems in 
heating and plumbing systems, and 
the methods by which they can be 
solved are discussed in detail in this 
new 32 page Bulletin. 

Prepared by our Engineering 
Service Department, the Bulletin 
presents factual, practical data on: 
1. Requisites of a piping system 
2. Building-piping systems—defini- 

tion and factors affecting service 

life 

3. Water and water problems—brief 
background on analysis and treat- 
ment 

4. How Byers can help you—avail- 
able services and records. 


Write today for your copy 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


YERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





HEATING EQUIPMENT. P-K Hot Water Storage 
Heaters, Catalogue No. 18. The Patterson- 
Kelley Co. 48 pp. 8!/2” x 11” 


In a tasteful color-hued format this catalogue 
covers the P-K line of hot-water storage heat- 
ers, providing data for heating engineers and 
specification writers on piping arrangements 
and installation. The technical information on 
horizontal and vertical heaters of steel, cop- 
per-lined, copper-silicon, cement-lined, clad 
and galvanized construction, is made quite 
palatable by the attractiveness and logic of the 


presentation. 


MULTIPLE STEEL WINDOWS. Architects for Your 
Use. . . . Fenestra Multiple Steel Window Lay- 
out Tables. Detroit Steel Products Co., 311 
Griffin St., Detroit 11. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL. Architectural Porcelain 
Enamel. Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., Dept. 


AF, Lima, Ohio. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


LAMINATED WOOD CONSTRUCTION. Riico Type 
F-75 Tied Arches with Waterproof Resorcinol 
Glue. Rilco Laminated Products, Inc., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 4 pp. 


8! ‘a! x 11” 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS. stop Rust with Rust- 
Oleum. Rust-Oleum Corp., 2799 Oakton St., 
Evanston, Ill. 20 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


LUMBER. Where to Buy the Four Fine Woods— 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, Sitka Spruce, 
Western Red Cedar. West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn., 1410 S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 
48 pp. 82” x 11” 


FLOORING. Maintenance of Asphalt Tile Floors 
in Institutional, Commercial and_ Industrial 
Buildings. Asphalt Tile Institute, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


MASONRY ANCHORS. Bulldog Self-drilling Ex- 
pansion Shells, Laboratory Test Reports, Tech- 
nical Manual No. 5. J. D. Polis Manufacturing 
Co., 2900-20 W. 26th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 22 pp. 
9” x 11/2” 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIP- 
MENT. Steel Shelving. Precision Equipment 
Co., 3702 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 24 
pp. 6” x 81/2” 


PARTITION CONSTRUCTION. Metal stud Non- 
bearing Hollow Partitions, Technical Bul. No. 7. 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Assn., Engineers 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 4 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS. Outdoor Service Equip- 
ment, Bul. No. 2016. Heinemann Electric Co., 
388 Plum St., Trenton 2, N.J. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


continued on p. 240 











SURCO 


Stops 
Concrete 
Deterioration! 


This looks like a new stadium but 
it is actually 29 years old. The old 
concrete was spalling, seeped water 
badly; even the steel reinforcing 
was rusting away! To stop this seri- 
ous deterioration the stands were 
resurfaced with SURCO. The cracks 
and erosion caused by years of ex- 


posure have been eliminated. 


This same protective coating of 
SURCO can be applied to numer- 
ous other structural types such as 
concrete roofs, bridges, trestles, tun- 
nels and parking decks. 


For further information on how SURCO 
products can help you, see Sweet's 
Files or write to the address below. 


SURFACE COATINGS, Inc. 
110 Pear Street, S.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 































HIGH BACK CHAIR AND OTTOMAN by Harry Bertoia 
for complete comfort and relaxation. 
Foam rubber pad upholstered in sturdy rough textured fabric. 


Bertoia chair brochure on request. 





Furnit © Fabric 





hed a 
ee 


No. 423 CHAIR No. 424 OTTOMAN 








KNOLL TES, INC., 575 MADISON AVE , NEW YORK 22 CHICAGO, DALLAS, DETROIT, MIAMI, WASHINGTO}. 
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Just as eye-appealing as they are functional, Hendrick 


Perforated Metal Grilles will greatly enhance the beauty 
of your decorative motif. 


FOR THAT 
DISTINCTIVE 
LOOK 











They provide more-than-ample open area for the 
free passage of air, and are available in a wide variety 
of designs to best set off your decor. And they’re easy 
to install—always lie flat because of a special flattening 
operation in their manufacture. 


Over ome hundred basic designs are available to 
choose. from—many are obtainable only from Hendrick. 
Hendriek will gladly cooperate with architects to help 
select from a wide range of standard and special designs. 
For more complete details write Hendrick today! 


Hendrick (2 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





50 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Perforated Metal + Perforated Metal Screens + Wedge-Slot Screens «+ Archi- 
tectural Grilles + Mitco Open Steel Flooring + Shur-Site Treads + Armorgrids 








ON EVERY 


SCHOOL soe... 


THE NEW 


HAWS 












HAWS 
Model No. 2000 
Series 


DECK TYPE 
VANDAL PROOF 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN an be installed with practically 
any combination of HAWS Fixtures...Pantry Faucets...bubbler type 
Drinking Faucets... Fill Glass Faucets or HAWS Emergency Eye Wash 
Fountain! The ideal deck type drinking fountain for all school class- 
room and laboratory requirements. Adaptable for industry, too! Fin- 


ished in acid resisting white enamel with stainless steel mounting rim. 


@ WRITE TODAY for brochure showing versatile 
a applications and details! 







' DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


TH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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ORE ree RA a 


412 PAGES 
N o w—FINISHED DESIGNS 


FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE MEMBERS $5.00 


ALREADY WORKED OUT! 


No more algebraic formulas and calculations. The 
CRSI Design Handbook has the answer to any rein- 
forced concrete finished design problem. Simply locate 
the table covering the member you are designing, apply 
span and load requirements, and then read off directly 
concrete dimensions and 
reinforcing steel data.| Money Back Guarantee 
Follows the latest codes , 

. If not completely satisfied, 
and practices. Send | return book within 10 days 
check or money order | for full refund. No C.O.D. 
for your copy, today! ORDERS, PLEASE. 














Prepared by The Committee on Engineering Practice 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 
38 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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You don’t have 
to shop around... 


Allegheny Stainless 


is produced 





in every form 
































you may need 











You ought to have 
a copy of our 
PUBLICATION LIST 


This 8-page bulletin lists and 
describes all the current pub- 
lications on the principal 
families of A-L Products: 
stainless and heat-resisting 
steels, tool and die steels, 
electrical steels and alloys, 
permanent magnet materials, 
and Carmet carbides. There 
is a handy order form for 
your convenience in peering 
the material you need: tech- 
nical and fabricating data, 
information on applications 
and fields of utility, etc. 
Write for your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. B-52 














oo your stainless steel re- 
quirements may be, you can satisfy 
them with Allegheny Metal. 

It’s produced in any grade, form or 
finish you want—from the finest wire 
to heavy plates, castings and forgings, 
including sheets, strip, bars, shapes, 
tubes—everything! 

That's not only handy, but advan- 
tageous: one reliable source, one un- 
divided responsibility, one well-known 


You can make it BETTER with 


standard of quality and uniformity. 
Complete technical and fabricating 
data—engineering help, too—are yours 
for the asking. Just keep it in mind to 
specify ‘‘Allegheny Metal’’ when you're 
in the stainless market. And remember, 
wherever you use it, Allegheny Metal 
looks better, lasts longer, usually works 
out to be cheaper in the long run. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 





wap 4748 
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PATTON MEMORIAL POOL 





Outdoor Use In Summer 
indoor Use in Winter 








Architect—Giffels & Vallet, Inc. General Contractor — 


L. Rosetti— Associated Engineer & Architect The Krieghoff Company 


Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan 


... Swimming pool has unequalled versatility 


with Byrne Aluminum Sliding Doors! 

he General George S. Patton Memorial Pool located at Patton 
Memorial Park in Detroit, Michigan was conceived with the 
thought of constant use 12 months per year. 





It was desired that the pool would approximate, as nearly as possible, 
an outdoor pool during summer time use . . . yet be weather tight and 
condensation free, for operation during the winter. 


The architects, working with the Byrne engineering staff, developed the 
idea of using large sliding doors which nest in pockets to permit wide, 
unobstructed openings on two sides of the pool for summer swimming 
freedom. Aluminum, as a building material, was selected because of its 
non-corrosive qualities. Two sets of doors with heating space between 
them were constructed and these provide weather-tight condensation- 
free, winter operation. Bottom wheels, rolling on tracks, and freely running 
head guide rollers assure smooth, easy operation. 


The pool was dedicated by General Patton’s widow, Mrs. George S. 
Patton. It has been in constant use for several years, averaging over 


90,000 patrons per year. 


Unique in its field, it is felt that this new 
conception of an outdoor, indoor swimming 
pool will serve as a model for similar 
installations throughout the country. 











For information regarding Byrne 
doors and facilities you may consult 
Sweet’s Catalog or write direct for 
our brochure. 





- Fee : 


tNE doors, inc. 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS .ncinwed 





ELEVATORS. An Explanation of Ot:s Autotronic 
Elevatoring with or without Attendant. Otis 
Elevator Co., 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
14 pp. 8” x 11” 


RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. Magic Chef Commer- 
cial Gas Cooking Equipment, bookiet N-671. 
Magic Chef, Inc., Commercial Sales Dept., 
1641 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Miss., 8 pp. 
Bio” x 11” 


FLEXIBLE CABLE AND CONDUIT. Telefiex Mech- 
anical Controls, Linkage and Mechanisms, Bul. 
No. 500. Teleflex, Inc., 125 S. Main St., N. Wales, 
Pa. 16 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 


METAL MOULDINGS. iiiustrated Price List of 
Aluminum Mouldings, PM-1. S & W Moulding 
Co., 990 Parsons Ave., Columbus 6, Ohio. 4 pp. 


8/2" x 11” 


ELEVATOR. The New Model 55 Sedgwick Elec- 
tric Sidewalk Elevator. Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 150 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 4 pp. 


8/2” x 11” 


WATER-RESISTANT CONCRETE. No Wet Base- 
ment Problems at Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center. 
Sika Chemical Corp., 35 Gregory Ave., Passaic, 
N.J. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


GLAZED TILE CONSTRUCTION. stebbins Com- 
plete Design, Installation and Maintenance of 
Corrosion-Resistant Linings and Tile Tanks, 
Bul. No. A-153. The Stebbins Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., 302 Eastern Bivd., Water- 
town, N.Y. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. steber Gymnasium Fix- 
tures for R-40 & R-52, 150-750 Watts Reflector 
Flood Lamps, Bul. No. 137-53. Steber Manufac- 
turing Co., Broadview, Ill. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


SLIDING DOORS. the Spacemaker Steel! Sliding 
Closet Doors, Bul. SCD-154. The Steelcraft 
Manufacturing Co., 9017 Blue Ash Rd., Ross- 
moyne, Ohio. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT. cata- 
logue 1200-R. Red Tiger Products, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 32 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


WIRING COMPUTER. = Hatfield Wire Data-Wire 
Weight Computer. Hatfield Wire & Cable, Div. 
of Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc., 
Hillside, N.J. Slide rule, 6/2” x 3” 


ELECTRICAL GENERATING EQUIPMENT. Mea- 
surement Factors of a Company and its Product. 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 2600 University Ave., 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 36 pp. 11” x 84” 
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.. aa ee ee preeeet was oe Yes, MATICO Confetti, the tile flooring that deco- 


| rators hailed as the most exciting new style in years, 


is now available at the low cost of C and D Group 


Now “Premium Style” 


(Coot: TILE FLOORING 


costs no more than 
C and D group asphalt tile 


asphalt tile. The reduced cost of Confetti is made 
possible by new production techniques and greatly- 
increased demand. But only the price is changed! 
Confetti is the same fine quality . .. it’s reinforced 
with plastic for extra strength and resiliency... 


clear, bright colors ... and long-lasting wear. 


Available in 10 festive multi-color combinations, 
Confetti is ideal for installation in homes, offices, 
institutions and commercial buildings . . . on,.above 


or below grade. 


Whatever your next project, be sure to investigate 
low-cost MATICO Confetti Tile Flooring. Write 
Dept. 6-4 today for details and specification data, 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Lis cesibiae. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Joliet, Ill + Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Aristoflex + Confetti *« Parquetry * Asphalt Tile * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
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ALL~STEEL 


KENNAFRAME 


for sliding door pocket 









installations 


THE OLD WAY 
Wood frames warp, caus- 
ing sliding doors to stick 
7. or bind. 


THE KENNAFRAME WAY 





Kennaframe can't warp be- 
cause it's all steel. Prefabri- 
cated, adjustable with track 
already installed in header 
for quick, trouble-free 
installations. Versatile Kenna- 
frame takes all wall and trim 
applications. Select from two 
all-steel series. Write for free 
circular No. 89. Kennatrack 
Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Agency—Zlowe Co. 
Ls Products Corp. ....--seeeseeeeerees 230 
Agency—Emery Advertising Corp. 
Lewis Asphalt Enginering Corp. ....---++++- 196 
Agency—Wilson Haight & Welsh 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. ......++++++ 90, 91 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.— 
(Blue Ridge Division) ....-+++--+eee+++- 225 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Louisville Cement Co., Ime. ... +--+ eee eeeeee 83 


Agency—Doe Anderson Advertising Agency 
Ludman Corp.— 


(Auto-Lok Aluminum Awning Windows) . .94, 95 
Agency—Bevis & Tyler, Inc. 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc. ....- ++ sees eeeeeee 207 
Agency—Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Mce"2": Tes oc ccc cc cccccccccccscceesecs 55 
AagiegClnciond & Foley 

Maes & Waldoteinm Co. ... ce ccccccccccccccces 71 
Agency—The Fronktin Fader Co. 

Mahem Co., The BR. C. ... cccccccccccccscecs 79 
-- tad ~ Lady Inc. 

Blawtay Coats occ ccc ccccccccccccccccccsees 49 


Ageucy—V eloutine- -Radford Advertising Agency 
Baste Coll Cee «ccc cccsccecceceseecceres 208 
Agency—Bats-Hodgson-Neuwoehner 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America........--.++-. 241 
Agency—S. R. Leon Co., Inc. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co. ..... 66+ ee0% 93 
Agency—Wiul, Inc. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. ...... 10, 11 
Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding 

Mississippi Glass Co. .......----++-seeeeees 231 
Agency—Ralph Smith Advertising Agency 

Monsanto Chemical Co. ........-+-+sseeeeee 82 
Agency—Gardner Advertising Co. 

Montgomery Elevator Co. .....-+- +--+ sseee8> 190 
Agency—L. M. Ramsey in 


Morrison Steel Products ....-...- 6+ esee50% 
Agency—Comstock & Company 
Multi-Vent Division, The—(Pyie National Co.) 22 


Agency—Calkins & Holden 


Nations! Gypsum Co. 2... cece cece cccees 72, 187 

Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

National Tube Co.—(t. 5. Steel) . 4 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn i 


Siew Gaeta Pradinets ..... ccc cc ccscccccccens 19 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 
SS ERECT CCE PELE CTTET Le. 20, 21 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
Overhead Door Corp. ..... sete e tere eeeeeee 198 
Agency—Applegate Advertising Agency a. 


Overly Manufacturing Co. ... ~~... 66+ ees eeee 
Agency—Walker & Downing 

Gwens Illinois Glass Co.—(Kimble Glass Co.) 12 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson 

Ozalid Division— 
(General Aniline & Film Corn.) .......-.. 51 


Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co 
we Division—(lron Fireman Manufacturing 
PititeGadddaneeedeee hee ceed Sebel 191 
Pn Bi R. Gerber Co. one 


Peterson Window Corporation ........++655.5 
Agency—Aliman Co. 
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Pitesburgh Plate Glaes Co. ...cccccccccccces 205 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Pittsburgh Reflector Co. ..........+++ee008% 202 
Agency—S mith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc, 

Plasteel Products Corp. .........0essee0e0e8 26 
Agency—Dubin & Feldman, Inc. 

Plastic Plants of Cleveland, Inc. ............ 238 
Agency—David G. Wolaver 

Porete Manufacturing Co. ..........++++++0 56 
Agency—Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 

Portland Cement Association .............+- 223 
Agency—Roche Williams & Cleary, Inc. 

Powers Regulator Co. ......-+.-ese065 16, 17, 63 


Agency—S ymonds, Mackenzie & Co. 
Pyle National Co.—(The Multi-Vent Division) 22 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 


Remon Commas Fis Gs. ccccceccoccieseee 84 

Agency—Needham & Grohmann 

Remieetes Bee Ge Bite. «dé ce ee os cbanesee 210 
Aaency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Republic Steel—(Truseon Steel Division) ..... 32 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Republic Steel Corporation ..........56+++-. 175 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Manelite Camperehe occ ccc cc cscecscvccces 216 
Agency—Dan W. Frye 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. .........0se506% 8 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes 

Rileo Laminated Products, Ime. ............ 97 
Agency—E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 

Risen Cow Fhe Gaeep Ge oc ccccccescccsecee 200 
Agency—Edwin Geiger 

Mebertsen Can TH. Te occcccccccccccees 178, 179 
Agency—Bond & Tun Inc. 

Rediie Plywood Cee .. ce ccccccccccecseceses 100 
Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

Rewe Waenwfasturiee Cee .. ccc ccccccscccees 173 
Agency—Rogers & Smith 

SN On koa oo 6 bk coon oee 600 ce erereshen 31 
Aomte—t ner & Smith & Ross 

a | SA SPP ereeerrrerer rr 76 
Agency—Gibbons O'Neill Co. 

Sarsent & Genewieed, Bees .cccccccvccsseses 54 
Agency—Haz-Nash & Associates 

Gals MeN, TEs 5 oc cc cc cctceeseceses 216 
Agency—Powerad Company 

Seaporcel Metals, Inc. ........---ssee0eeeee 37 
Agency 208 Rockmore Co. 

Boots Pamper Ce. .scccccssccccccccccsescece 195 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson 

Ghherwiin-Wiiames Co. TRO «2.2.2 ccc cccocces 15 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 

i nS n'a 2 op ebb owe os eee eee 30 
Agency—Reincke-Meyer & Finn 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L. .....-60-ee0e ees 2 
Agency—Hicks & Greist 

Standard Dry Wall Products ........++s+++- 220 
Aagency—Bert J. Long 

Stark Ceramics, Inc. .....-+eeeeeeeeeee ecce 48 
Agency—Wildrick & Miller 

Steelbilt Company—(David Shulgold Co.).... 5& 

Surface Coatings, Inc. ... 2.6606 s eee eeeeeeees 236 


Agency—Allen, McRae & Bealer, Ine. 


‘ees BMamafmoturiag Ce. 2c cccccccccccccces 57 
Agency—Weston-Barnett, Inc. 

Truscon Steel Division—(Republice Steel) .... 32 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Tylor Pimemre Co. 2... cc ccccccccccccscceces 64 


Agency—Jones & Taylor & Associates 


miom Absuniewm Co. ccccccccsccccsccsecs 67 
Agency—Schorr & Muller, Inc. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.—(Bakelite 


Came) ccececccseseccccccccenesseveces 33 
p rm Ml M. Mathes Co. 

U. S. Air Conditioning Corp. ........-665655- 42 
Agency—J affe ‘Advertclag Agency 

Ce Bh, NE og 0 ce recs cece etdcssocorers 228, 229 
Agency—Fulton, Morrissey Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—(National Tube Co.)..... 6 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Wh. Ths TE BIOs in. s cc cc actsecseseccenes 98, 99 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

United Steel Fabricators, Dilly cso coebesbeees 177 
Agency—Walker & Downing 

Universal Atlas Cement Co. .......-0++0055: 203 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. ..........2 ee eeeee 36 
Agency—Rogers & Smith 

y=. Ses Fae Gees 2 cc ciccsvvseccoeese SZ 
Agency—Chamberlin-Junk Advertising, Inc. 

YYalwersh “PTET PTCry Tre KIEL LULL E 88 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co, 

Ware Labeoratorion, Tee. 2. ec cccccccsccccces 176 
Agency—August Dorr Advertising 

We Dee GE wa ws cece sseosveeseeeves 201 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Advertising, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. .......... --180, 181 
Agency—Fuller & oe & Ross 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. ... 2. 6. eee eee 7 
Agency—The Alfred Colle Co. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. ...........5446- 24, 25 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Wing Manufacting Co., L. J. ... 2. ee eee 80 
Agency—Willard G. Myers 

We DG, « pe eeeh avaseceouctecees 218 
Aagency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 

We ES ng wcrc ew cn dndcseeesedeece 197 
Aacncy—Thomas J. Chirurg 

Wricht Manufacturing Co. ....... 2.2555 eeue 92 
Aaency—Brennan Advertising Agency 

yee & Towne Manufacturing Co. ........ 68, 69 
Agency—Ruthrauf & Ryan, Inc. 

- kf.) OURO CV ea ee ete 183 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 

Zonclite eee 199 
Agency—Ruthrauf & Ryan, Inc. 

Zurn Manufacturing Co., J. A. ....0..e00000: 77 


Agency—The Lee Donnelly Co. 
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GARCY VISUALIER 
Two-lamp and four-lamp units 
in 4 ft. and 8 ft. lengths for 
standard, rapid start or 





slimline lamps. 
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Take all the people who normally have a voice in the selection of 
lighting fixtures. Seat ‘em around a conference table, and 
you can quickly get them to agree on Garcy. 


The reason is that Garcy, by design, looks out for everyone’s interest. 
Architects and designers like Garcy’s clean styling and impressive 
appearance. Lighting engineers approve the high efficiency and low 
surface brightness which is combined, in the Visualier pictured 
above, with 45° x 45° shielding. 


The exclusive one-piece shielding body is a favored feature with everyone. 
The complete louver, together with side panels, is formed as a single 
metal stamping . . . for great inherent strength, no rusting of 

welded parts, no loosening due to vibration. 


For the electrical contractor, the one-piece shielding body is a real boon. 
With fewer parts to unwrap, carry up ladders and assemble, it saves 
many installation man-hours and dollars. Maintenance people 

are equally enthusiastic about the one-piece shielding body. Since it 
embodies 80% of the fixture’s reflective surfaces, cleaning is fast 

and thorough. The shielding body may be cleaned by merely immersing 
it in a drum of detergent, leaving only the surface of the chassis 

to be cleaned by hand. 


With Garcy it’s “Quality .. . by design.” Send for Catalog L-110. 


Quality by Design 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO., 1736 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
In Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 191 Niagara St., Toronto 
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Buildings that make news. .« « (Second of a series) 
Mile High Center, Denver, Colorado 


George A. Fuller Company and W ebb & Knapp, Inc., Co-developers 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., Designers; Kahn & Jacobs and G. Meredith Musick, Associate Architects 
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Sign of Leadership in Building Construction 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Washington Atlanta Los Angeles 


0/2) 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ® HOSPITALS *® LABORATORIES @ OFFICE BUILDINGS ® SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS ® CHURCHES ® HOTELS ® BANKS 


ARENAS ® HOUSING © THEATERS ® TERMINALS © STORFS AND SHOPPING CENTERS ¢@ BROADCASTING STUDIOS ®© MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS 
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Mayo Clinic: 


New Diagnostic Building gets same “prescription” 
as 1929 main building: Eljer fixtures! 
















ARCHITECT: 
Ellerbe & Company, St. Paul 
CONTRACTOR: 

O. A. Stocke Co., Rochester 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR: 
The Sanitary Co., Rochester 
Location: Rochester, Minn. 









ELJER 
PLUMBING FIXTURES ho ly The Mayo Clinic’s main building, completed in 1929, was equipped 
throughout with Eljer plumbing fixtures. 
FOR NEW MAYO BUILDING ee Now, the same “prescription’”’ has been given the new Diag- 






nostic Building—a strong testimonial to the quality and dura- 
bility of Eljer fixtures. 







There are two other big reasons for considering Eljer first: 


1.) Eljer’s strenuous program of design and development in 
specialized institutional plumbing fixtures—for hospitals, 
hotels, schools, prisons, and other public buildings. Eljer has a 
long and notable record of supplying materials in such fields. 
2.) Eljer offers the builder, architect, and plumbing contractor 
a full, wide selection of cast-iron, steel, and vitreous-china 
fixtures, and of high quality brass fittings for specialized institu- 
tional and commercial tasks. You can specify all four from 
just one source, ELJER. 


For the facts on Eljer advantages see your Eljer distributor, or 
write Eljer Co., Box 192, Ford City, Pa. 


ELIER 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








































































The only name you need to know in plumbing 





Home Savings & Loan Association, Dayton, Ohio; Architects—Geyer & Neuffer, Dayton; Formica Fixtures—Backus Brothers, Cincinnati 


tow ta Make a Gauk Look hedendlly 


ES 
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Do you have samples of the new 
Raymond Loewy Associates de- 
signed Sunrise Color Line? It in- 
cludes new patterns and 18 solid 
colors. Write: 


FORMICA 


1631 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


In Canada: Ar 1 Banfield & Co., Ltd 
Yak ville, Ontario 





Modern banks are well aware that the impersonal look of cold dignity, 
traditional for so-many years, is not consistent with good banking today. 


A setting of beautiful Formica and bright colors tastefully used is more 
appropriate in this modern era of financial friendliness. 


Formica contributes not only warmth and beauty to the decor, but also 
provides the ease of cleaning, the stout resistance to hard use, and long 
life expectancy so necessary to high traffic commercial locations. 


It’s true that Formica is now a part of many millions of American homes, 
but we never intend to let you forget that Formica was first and foremost 
a surfacing for commercial and institutional use. 





for additional Formica facts. 


See Sweets 





DEMAND THIS CERTIFICATION 


e se - 
his mark cerlfies a 
REMOVE WITH SOAP AND WATER Tio ON Ba 


<a 
* Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
Cer 
















* 
45 aoveanisto HEY 


Seeing is believing. If this wash-off identification 
is not on the product, it’s not FORMICA. 















